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| ~ FOREWORD 

The need for an adequate short history of the War of 1812 has long been felt 
y general readers and students of military affairs. This need prompted Infantry 
surnal to request permission to publish the relevant chapters of Henry Adams’s 
ine-volume History of the United States, 1801-1817 (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Yew York, 1889-1891), as a single-volume history of that war. The generosity 
f - publisher and the heirs of the author make the appearance of this book 
ossible. i 

Henry Adams's History of the United States is one of the classics of American 
istory, but present-day readers are often discouraged by the mere bulk of the 


ries. The result has been that his treatment of the unhappiest war in our history 


as been among the neglected treasures of American letters. It is an axiom that 
nation learns its most important military lessons from a study of its defeats and 


fustrations, not from a study of its successes. Thus the War of 1812 still has 


1any things to teach a nation prone to find easy confirmation of its policies and 
1ethods in the ultimate success of its military enterprises. 

In making the selection of chapters to be included in this volume, we have 
een governed by the general policy of retaining merely enough political dis- 
ussion to give a background to the military and naval campaigns. Chapters deal- 
1g with the causes of the war have been omitted because they are assumed to 
e fairly well known by the average reader. The naval and military campaigns 
re not so well known and these chapters are given in extenso. On the advice of 
rchival specialists we have eliminated the documentation which the author pro- 
ided in the first edition of his work. In many cases the documents and papers 
» which he referred are no longer located in the places cited and the body of 
1e text clearly reveals the nature of the sources used. No attempt has been made 
) edit the chapters presented or to modernize the spelling of place names. The 
maps which accompanied the original edition have been reproduced because 
1ey convey a better impression of the state of geographical knowledge and 
attographical science when Henry Adams wrote this history than a modernized 
ersion would do. 

It is hoped that this handy volume on the War of 1812 will give many readers 
tho know Henry Adams only through his famous Education of Henry Adams 
1918) or his Mont St. Michel and Chartres (1913) an opportunity to become 
equainted with at least a portion of his major work, the History of the United 


tates. 
4 Mayjor H. A. DEWEERD, 


Associate Editor, 
Infantry Journal. 


Vashington. 
farch, 1944. 


_ : CHAPTER I" <= | ja 
INVASION OF CANADA 


For civil affairs Americans were more or less trained; but they had ignored 
war, and had shown no capacity in their treatment of military matters. Their 
little army was not well organized or equipped; its civil administration was more 
imperfect than its military, and its military condition could hardly have been 
worse. The ten old regiments, with half-filled ranks, were scattered over an 
enormous country on garrison service, from which they could not be safely with- 
drawn; they had no experience, and no organization for a campaign, while 
thirteen new regiments not yet raised were expected to conquer Canada. 

If the army in rank and file was insufficient, its commanding officers supplied 
none of its wants. The senior major general appointed by President Madison in 
February, 1812, was eae een hal retired in 1809 from President 
Jefferson’s Cabinet into the Custom-House_of Boston. Born in 1751, Dearborn 
at the time of his nomination as major general was in his sixty-second year, and 
had never held a higher grade in the army than that of deputy quartermaster- 
general in 1781, and colonel of a New Hampshire regiment after active service in © 


the Revolutionary War had ended. 


choice. MA Con 

“The nomination of Thomas Pinckney for major-general,” he wrote, “is cause 
of grief to all men who wish proper men appointed; not that he is a Federal or that 
ne is not a gentleman, but because he is thought not to possess the talents neces- 
ary to his station. I imagine his nomination must have been produced through 
he means of P. Hamilton, who is about as fit for his place as the Indian Prophet 
would be for Emperor of Europe. I never was more at a loss to account for any 
proceeding than the nomination of Pinckney to be major-general. 
_ Even the private report that Pinckney had become a Republican did not recon- 
ile Macon, whose belief that the “fighting secretaries” would not do for eal 
war became stronger than ever, although he admitted that some of the military 
yppointments were supposed to be tolerably good. us 

Of the brigadier generals, the senior was James Wilkinson, born in 1757, and 
ifty-five years old in 1812. Wilkinson had recently been tried by court-martial on 
. variety of charges, beginning with that of having been a pensioner of Spain and 
ngaged in treasonable conspiracy; then of being an accomplice of Aaron Burr; 
ind finally, insubordination, neglect of duty, wastefulness, and corruption. ‘The 
ourt acquitted him, and February 14 President Madison approved the decision, 
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a2 | THE WAR OF 1812 
but added an irritating reprimand. Yet in spite of acquittal Wilkinson stood i 
_ the worst possible odor, and returned what he considered his wrongs by bitter an 
contemptuous hatred for the President and the Secretary of War. | 

The next brigadier was Wade Hampton of South Carolina who entered th 
service in 1808 and was commissioned as brigadier in 1809. Born in 1754, he wa 
fifty-seven years old, and though understood to be a good officer, he had as yé 
enjoyed no opportunity of distinguishing himself. Next in order came Josep! 
Bloomfield of New Jersey, nominated as brigadier general of the regular arm 
~ March 27, 1812; on the same day James Winchester, of Tennessee, was name 
fourth brigadier; and April 8 William Hull, of Massachusetts, was appointe 
fifth in rank. Bloomfield, a major in the Revolutionary War, had been for th 
last ten years Governor of New Jersey. Winchester, another old Revolutionar 
officer, originally from Maryland, though mild, generous, and rich, was not th 
best choice that might have been made from Tennessee. William Hull, civ 
Governor of Michigan since 1805, was a third of the same class. All were sixt 
years of age or thereabout, and none belonged to the regular service, or ha 
ever commanded a regiment in face of an enemy. 

Of the inferior appointments, almost as numerous as the enlistments, littl 
could be said. Among the officers of the regiment of Light Artillery raised i 
1808, after the “Chesapeake” alarm, was a young captain named Winfield Scot 
born near Petersburg, Virginia, in 1786, and in the prime of his energies whe: 
at the age of twenty-six he saw the chance of distinction before him. In after lif 
Scott described the condition of the service as he found it in 1808, 

“The army of that day,” he said, “including its general staff, the three ol 
and the nine new regiments, presented no pleasing aspect. The old officers ha 
very generally sunk into either sloth, ignorance, or habits of intemperate drinl 
ing. . . . Many of the appointments were positively bad, and a majority of th 
remainder indifferent. Party spirit of that day knew no bounds, and of cour: 
was blind to policy. Federalists were almost entirely excluded from selectiot 
though great numbers were eager for the field, and in New England and sor 
other States there were but very few educated Republicans; hence the selectior 
from those communities consisted mostly of coarse and ignorant men. In the othe 
States, where there was no lack of educated men in the dominant party, the a] 
pointments consisted generally of swaggerers, dependents, decayed gentlemer 
and others, ‘fit for nothing else, which always turned out utterly unfit for any mil 
tary purpose whatever.” 

This account of the army of 1808 applied equally, said Scott, to the appoin 
ments of 1812. Perhaps the country would-have fared as well without a regul 
army, by depending wholly on volunteers, and allowing the States to choose gel 
eral officers. In such a case Andrew Jackson would have taken the place of Jam 
Winchester, and William Hull would never have received an appointment fro: 
Massachusetts. 

No one in the government gave much thought to the military dangers create 
by the war, yet these dangers seemed evident enough to warrant keen anxiet 
The ‘seashore was nowhere capable of defense; the lakes were unguarded; tl 
Indians of the Northwestern Territory were already in.arms, and known to | 


eae INVASION OF CANADA | BACK. 
waiting only a word from the Canadian governor-general; while the whole — 
country beyond the Wabash and Maumee rivers stood nearly defenseless. At 
Detroit one hundred and twenty soldiers garrisoned the old British fort; eighty-five — 
men on the Maumee held Fort Wayne; some fifty men guarded the new stockade _ 
called Fort Harrison, lately built on the Wabash; and fifty-three men, beyond pos- 
sibility of rescue, were stationed at Fort Dearborn, or Chicago; finally, eighty- 
eight men occupied the Island of Michillimackinaw in the straits between Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan. These were all the military defenses of a vast terri- 
tory, which once lost would need another war to regain; and these petty garrisons, 
with the settlers about them, were certain, in the event of an ordinary mischance, 

to be scalped as well as captured. The situation was little better in the south and 
southwest, where the Indians needed only the support of a British army at New 
Orleans or Mobile to expel every American garrison from the territory}, 

No serious preparations for war had yet been made when the war began. In 
January, Congress voted ten new regiments of infantry, two of artillery, and one 
of light dragoons; the recruiting began in March, and in June the Secretary of 
War reported to Congress that although no returns had been received from any _ 
of the recruiting offices, yet considering the circumstances “the success which has 
attended this service will be found to have equalled any reasonable expectations.” 
Eustis was in no way responsible for the failure of the service, and had no need 
to volunteer an opinion as to the reasonable expectations that Congress might 
entertain. Everyone knew that the enlistments fell far below expectation; but not 
the enlistments alone showed torpor. In February, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept fifty thousand volunteers for one year’s service. In June, the number 
of volunteers who had offered themselves was even smaller than that of regular 
recruits. In April Congress authorized the President to call out one hundred 
thousand State militia. In June no one knew whether all the States would regard 
the call, and still less whether the militia would serve beyond the frontier. One 
week after declaring war Congress fixed the war establishment at twenty-five 
regiments of infantry, four of artillery, two of dragoons, and one of riflemen— 
making, with the engineers and artificers, an army of thirty-six thousand seven 
hundred men; yet the actual force under arms did not exceed ten thousand, of 
whom four thousand were new recruits. Toward no part of the service did the 
people show a sympathetic spirit before the war was declared; and even where 
the war was most popular, as in Kentucky and Tennessee, men showed them- 
selves determined to fight in their own way or not at all. 

However inexperienced the Government might be, it could not overlook the 
necessity of providing for one vital point. Detroit claimed early attention and re- 
ceived it. The dangers surrounding Detroit were evident to anyone who searched 
the map for that remote settlement, within gunshot of British territory and sur- 
rounded by hostile Indian tribes. The Governor of Michigan, William Hull, a 
native of Connecticut, had done good service in the Revolutionary War, but had 
reached the age of sixty years without a wish to resume his military career. He 
preferred to remain in his civil post, leaving to some officer of the army the charge 
of military operations; but he came to Washington in February, 1812, and urged 
the Government to take timely measures for holding the Indians in check. He 
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advised the President and Cabinet to increase the naval force on Lake Erie, al 
though he already had at Detroit an armed brig ready to launch, which he though 
sufficient to control the upper lakes. The subject was discussed; but the delay nec 
essary to create a fleet must have risked, if it did not insure, the loss of the whole 
Northwestern Territory, and the President necessarily decided to march first z 
force to Detroit strong enough to secure the frontier, and, if possible, to occupy} 
the whole or part of the neighboring and friendly British territory in Uppe 
Canada. This decision Hull seems to have suggested, for he wrote March 6 te 
Secretary Eustis: 

“A part of your army now recruiting may be as well supported and disciplined ai 
Detroit as at any other place. A force adequate to the defence of that vulnerable 
point would prevent a war with the savages, and probably induce the enemy tc 
abandon the province of Upper Canada without opposition. The naval force or 
the Lakes would in that event fall into our possession, and we should obtain the 
command of the waters without the expense of building such a force.” 

This hazardous plan required energy in the American armies, timely co 
operation from Niagara if not from Lake Champlain, and, most of all, assumec 
both incompetence and treason in the enemy. Assuming that Hull would capture 
the British vessels on the Lakes, the President madé no further provision for ¢ 
fleet; but, apparently to provide for simultaneous measures against Lower Canada, 
the Secretary of War sent to Boston for General Dearborn, who was to commanc 
operations on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. Dearborn hastened tc 
Washington in February, where he remained until the last of April. He submittec 
to the Secretary of War what was called a plan of campaign, recommending that 
a main army should advance by way of Lake Champlain upon Montreal, while 
three corps, composed chiefly of militia, should enter Canada from Detroit. 
Niagara, and Sackett’s Harbor. Neither Dearborn, Hull, Eustis, nor Madisor 
settled the details of the plan or fixed the time of the combined movement. They 
could not readily decide details before Congress acted, and before the ranks of the 
army were filled. ; 

_” While these matters were under discussion in March, the President, unable t 

find an army ofhcer fitted to command the force ordered to Detroit, pressed Gov 
ernor Hull to reconsider his refusal; and Hull, yielding to the President’s wish 

was appointed, April 8, 1812, brigadier genéral of the United States army, anc 

soon afterward set out for Ohio. No further understanding had then been reachec 

| between him and Dearborn, or Secretary Eustis, in regard to the military move 
_ ments of the coming campaign. 

The force destined for Detroit consisted of three regiments of Ohio militia unde: 
Colonels McArthur, Findlay, and Cass, a troop of Ohio dragoons, and the Fourtk 
Regiment of United States Infantry which fought at Tippecanoe—in all abou: 
sixteen hundred effective men, besides a few volunteers. April 1 the militia wer 
ordered to rendezvous at Dayton, and there, May 25, Hull took command. June 
EG Geena ts y ne ee at Urbana by the Fourth Regiment 
eee y ance eis red miles away, and the army as it advanced wa: 

a is a Ge ee 1 the forest, to bridge streams and construct cause 
ways; but for such work the militia were well fitted, and they made good progress 


a INVASION OF CANADA ENS 
The energy with which the march was conducted excited the surprise of the 
British authorities in Canada, and contrasted well with other military move- 
ments of the year; but vigorous as it was it still lagged behind events. Hull had 
moved only some seventy-five miles, when, June 26, he received from Secretary 
Eustis a dispatch, forwarded by special messenger from the Department, to warn 
him that war was close at hand. “Circumstances have recently occurred,” wrote 
Secretary Eustis, “which render it necessary you should pursue your march to 
Detroit with all possible expedition. The highest confidence is reposed in your 
discretion, zeal, and perseverance.” | 

_ The dispatch, dated June 18, was sent by the secretary on the morning of that 
day in anticipation of the vote taken in Congress a few hours later. Hull had 
every reason to understand its meaning for he expected to lead his army against 
the enemy. “In the event of hostilities,’ he had written June 24, “I feel a con- 
fidence that the force under my command will be superior to any which can be 
opposed to it. It now exceeds two thousand rank and file.” On receiving the secre- 
tary’s pressing orders Hull left his heavy camp-equipage behind, and hurried 
his troops to the Miami, or Maumee, River thirty-five miles away. There he ar- 
rived June 30, and there, to save transportation, loading a schooner with his 
personal baggage, his hospital stores, entrenching tools, and even a trunk con- 
taining his instructions and the muster-rolls of his army, he dispatched it, July 1, 


up the Lake toward Detroit. He took for granted that he should receive from _ 


his own government the first notice of war; yet he-knew that the steamboat from 
New York to Albany and the road from Albany to Buffalo, which carried news - 
to the British forces at Malden, was also the regular mode of conveyance for De- 
troit; and he had every reason to suspect that as his distance in time from Wash- 
ington was greater, he might learn of war first from actual hostilities. Hull con- 
sidered “there was no hazard” in sending his most valuable papers past Malden; 
but within twenty-four hours he received a dispatch from Secretary Eustis an- 
nouncing the declaration of war, and the same day his schooner was seized by the 
British in passing Malden to Detroit. 

This first disaster told the story of the campaign. The declaration made at 
Washington June 18 was published by General Bloomfield at New York June 20, 
and reached Montreal by express June 24; the same day it reached the British 
Fort George on the Niagara River and was sent forward to Malden, where it ar- 
rived June 30. The dispatch to Hull reached Buffalo two days later than the 
British express, for it went by ordinary mail; from Cleveland it was forwarded by 
express, June 28, by way of Sandusky, to Hull, whom it reached at last, July 2, 
at Frenchtown on the river Raisin, forty miles below Detroit. ie 

The slowness of transportation was made conspicuous by another incident. 
John Jacob Astor, being engaged in extensive trade with the Northwestern 
Indians, for political reasons had been encouraged by the government. Anxious to 
save the large amount of property exposed to capture, he not only obtained the 
earliest intelligence of war, and warned his agents by expresses, but he also 
asked and received from the Treasury orders addressed to the Collectors on the 
Lakes, directing them to accept and hold such goods as might be brought from 
Astor’s trading-posts. The business of the Treasury as well as that of Astor was 
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better conducted than that of the War Department. Gallatin’s letters reache 
Detroit before Eustis’s dispatch reached Hull; and this incident gave rise to” 
charge of misconduct and even of treason against Gallatin himself. 

Hull reached Detroit July 5. At that time the town contained about eight hun 
dred inhabitants within gunshot of the British shore. The fort was a square er 
closure of about two acres, surrounded by an embankment, a dry ditch, and 
double row of pickets. Although capable of standing a siege, it did not comman 
the river; its supplies were insufficient for many weeks; it was two hundred mile 
“distant from support, and its only road of communication ran for sixty miles alon: 
the edge of Lake Erie, where a British fleet on one side and a horde of savages o1 

the other could always make it impassable. The widely scattered people of th 
territory, numbering four or five thousand, promised to become a serious burde: 
in case of siege or investment. Hull knew in advance that in a military sens 
Detroit was a trap. 

/ July 9, four days after his arrival, Hull received orders from Washingto1 

\ authorizing him to invade Canada: | 

“Should the force under your command be equal to the enterprise, consisten 
with the safety of your own post, you will take possession of Malden, and exten 
your conquests as circumstances may justify.” 

He replied immediately the same day: 

“T am preparing boats, and shall pass the river in a few days. The British hav 
established a post directly opposite this place. I have confidence in dislodgin 
them, and of being in possession of the opposite bank. . . . The British comman 
the water and the savages. I do not think the force here equal to the reductio: 
of Amherstburg (Malden); you therefore must not be too sanguine.” 

Three days later, July 12, his army crossed the river. Not.a gun was fired. ‘Th 
British militia force retired behind the Canard River, twelve miles below, whil 
Hull and his army occupied Sandwich, and were well received by the inhabitant: 

Hull had many reasons for wishing to avoid a battle. From the first he looked o: 
the conquest of Canada as a result of his mere appearance. He began by issuin 
a proclamation intended to win a peaceful conquest. 

“You will be emancipated,” said the proclamation to the Canadians, “fror 
tyranny and oppression, and restored to the dignified station of freemen. . . .. 
have a force which will break down all opposition, and that force is but the var 

guard of a much greater. . . . The United States offer you peace, liberty, an 
security—your choice lies between these and war, slavery, or destruction. Choos 
then; but choose wisely.” . . .; 

This proclamation, dated July 12, was spread throughout the province with n 
small effect, although it contained an apparently unauthorized threat, that “n 
white man found fighting by the side of an Indian will be taken prisoner; instar 
death will be his lot.” The people of the western province were strongly Americar 
and soon to the number of three hundred and sixty-seven, including deserte: 
from the Malden garrison, sought protection in the American lines. July 1 
Hull described the situation in very hopeful terms: 

“The army is encamped directly opposite to Detroit. The camp is entrenchec 
Iam mounting the 24-pounders and making every preparation for the siege « 
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flalden. ‘The British force, which in numbers was superior to the American, 3 
ncluding militia and Indians, is daily diminishing. Fifty or sixty (of the militia) 


Jearborn and Eustis were doing. Dearborn’s movements, compared day by day 
vith those of Hull, show that after both officers left Washington in April to take 
ommand of their forces, Hull reached Cincinnati May 10, while Dearborn 
eached Albany May 3, and wrote May 8, to Eustis that he had fixed on a site to 
e purchased for a military station. “I shall remain here until the erection of build- 
ngs is commenced. . . . The recruiting seems going on very well where it has 
een commenced. There are nearly three hundred recruits in this State.” If 
Yearborn was satisfied with three hundred men as the result of six weeks’ re- 
ruiting in New York State in immediate prospect of a desperate war, he was 
kely to take his own duties easily; and in fact, after establishing his headquarters 
t Albany for a campaign against Montreal, he wrote, May 21, to the Secretary 
nnouncing his departure for Boston: “As the quartermaster general arrived here 
nis day I hope to be relieved from my duties in that line, and shall set out for 
ittsfield, Springfield, and Boston; and shall return here as soon as possible after 
making the necessary arrangements at those places.” 

Dearborn reached Boston May 26, the day after Hull took command at Dayton. 
May 29 he wrote again to Eustis: “I have been here three days. . . . There are 
bout three hundred recruits in and near this town. . . . Shall return to Albany 
fithin a few days.” Dearborn found business accumulate on his hands. The task 
f arranging the coast defenses absorbed his mind. He forgot the passage of time, 
nd while still struggling with questions of gunboats, garrisons, field pieces, and 
nlistments he was surprised, June 22, by receiving the declaration of war. Actual 
rar threw still more labor and anxiety upon him. The State of Massachusetts 
ehaved as ill as possible. “Nothing but their fears,” he wrote, “will prevent 
eir going all lengths.” More used to politics than to war, Dearborn for the time 


yok no thought of military movements. | 
Madison and Eustis seemed at first satisfied with this mode of conducting the 


ampaign. Jt 


onquests as far as practicable. Not until June 26 did he write to Dearborn: 


une 24 Eustis ordered Hull to invade-West Canada, and extend his. 
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“Having made the necessary arrangements for the defence of the sea-coast, it 
the wish of the President that you should repair to Albany and prepare the forc 
to be collected at that place for actual service. It is understood that being possesse 
of a full view of the intentions of Government, and being also acquainted wit 
the disposition of the force under your command, you will take your own tim 
and give the necessary orders to the officers on the sea coast. It is altogether un 
certain at what time General Hull may deem it expedient to commence offensin 
_ operations. The preparations it is presumed will be made to move in a direction fe 
- Niagara, Kingston, and Montreal. On your arrival at Albany you will be able 1 
form an opinion of the time required to prepare the troops for action.” 

Such orders as those of June 24 to Hull, and of June 26 to Dearborn, passe 
_ beyond bounds of ordinary incapacity, and approached the line of culpable ne 

lect. Hull was to move when he liked, and Dearborn was to take his own time | 
Boston before beginning to organize his army. Yet the letter to Dearborn was le 
surprising than Dearborn’s reply. ‘The major general in charge of operatio: 
against Montreal, Kingston, and Niagara should have been able to warn his cis 
superior of the risks incurred in allowing Hull to make an unsupported mov 
ment from an isolated base such as he knew Detroit to be; but no thought of Hx 
found place in Dearborn’s mind. July 1 he wrote: 
“There has been nothing yet done in New England that indicates an actu 
state of war, but every means that can be devised by the Tories is in operation” 
depress the spirits of the country. Hence the necessity of every exertion on tl 
part of the Government for carrying into effect the necessary measures for d 
fence or offence. We ought to have gunboats in every harbor on the coast. Mat 
places will have no other protection, and all require their aid. I shall have douk 
as to the propriety of my leaving this place until I receive your particular dire 
tions after you shall have received my letter.” 
Dearborn complained with reason of the difficulties that surrounded him. H: 
Congress acted promptly, a large body of volunteers would have been alreat 
. engaged, general officers would have been appointed and ready for servic 
_ whereas no general officer except ‘himself was yet at any post north of New Yo 
City. Every day he received from every quarter complaints of want of me 
clothing, and supplies; but his remaining at Boston to watch the conduct of t 
State government was so little likely to overcome these difficulties that at last 
made an unfavorable impression on the Secretary, who wrote, July 9, a me 
decided order from Washington: 

“The period has arrived when your services are required at Albany, and I ¢ 
instructed by the President to direct, that, having made arrangements for placi 
the works on the sea-coast in the best state of defence your means will pern 
. . . you will then order all the recruits not otherwise disposed of to march i 
mediately to Albany, or some station on Lake Champlain, to be organized | 
the invasion of Canada.” 


With this official letter Eustis sent a private letter of the same date, explaini 
the reason for his order: 

; vy ters 

‘If . . . we divide, distribute, and render inefficient the force authorized 
law, we play the game of the enemy within and without. District among 1 


2 
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field-officers the sea-board! . . . Go to Albany or the Lake! The troops shall come — 


to you as fast as the season will admit, and the blow must be struck. Congress 
must not meet without a victory to announce to them.” 


Dearborn. at Boston replied to these orders, July 13, a few hours after Hull’s 


army, six hundred miles away, crossed the Detroit River into Canada and chal- 
lenged the whole British force on the lakes. 

“For some time past I have been in a very unpleasant situation, being at a loss 
to determine whether or not I ought to leave the sea-coast. As soon as war was de- 
clared [June 18] I was desirous of repairing to Albany, but was prevented by your 


letters of May 20 and June 12, and since that time by the extraordinary manage- 


ment of some of the governors in this quarter. On the receipt of your letter of 
June 26 I concluded to set out in three or four days for Albany, but the remarks 
in your letter of the Ist inst. prevented me. But having waited for more explicit 
directions until I begin to fear that I may be censured for not moving, and having 
taken such measures as circumstances would permit for the defence of the sea- 
coast, I have concluded to leave this place for Albany before the end of the present 
week unless I receive orders to remain.” ; 

.A general-in-chief unable to decide at the beginning of a campaign in what 
part of his department his services were most needed was sure to be taught the 
required lesson by the enemy. Even after these warnings Dearborn made no haste. 
Another week passed before he announced, July 21, his intended departure for 
Albany the next day, but without an army. “Such is the opposition in this State 
as to render it doubtful whether much will be done to effect in raising any kind 
of troops.” The two months he passed in Boston were thrown away; the enlist- 
ments were so few as to promise nothing, and the $overnor of Massachusetts 
barely condescended to acknowledge without obeying his request for militia to 
defend the coast. 

July 26, one week after Hull had written that all his success depended on the 
movements at Niagara, Dearborn reached Albany and found there some twelve 
hundred men not yet organized or equipped. He found also a letter, dated July 
20, from the Secretary of War, showing that the Government had begun to feel 
the danger of its position. “I have been in daily expectation of hearing from! 
General Hull, who probably arrived in Detroit on the 8th inst.” In fact, Hull ar- 
rived in Detroit July 5, and crossed into Canada July 12; but when the secre- 
tary wrote, July 20, he had not yet heard of either event. “You will make such 
arrangements with Governor Tompkins,” continued Eustis, “as will place the 
militia detached by him for Niagara and other posts on the lakes under your 
control; and there should be a communication, and if practicable a codperation, 

roughout the whole frontier.” 

“ The secretary as early as June 24 authorized Hull to invade Canada West, and 
his delay in waiting till July 20 before sending similar orders to the general “on 
manding the force at Niagara was surprising; but if Eustis’s letter seemed wa as 
Dearborn’s answer passed belief. For the first time General damm es as e 

4 question in regard to his own campaign—a question so ee inary that 
every critic found it an enigma: Who is to have command of the peep 
Upper Canada? I take it for granted that my command does not extend to that 


distant quarter.” 


~ 
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July 26, when Hull had been already a fortnight on British soil, a week aft 


he wrote that his success depended on codperation from Niagara, the only for 
at Niagara consisted of a few New York militia, not codperating with Hull : 
under the control of any United States officer, while the major general of the D 
partment took it for granted that Niagara was not included in his command. T] 
Government therefore expected General Hull, with a force which it knew did n 
‘at the outset exceed two thousand effectives, to march two hundred miles, co: 
structing a road as he went; to garrison Detroit; to guard at least sixty miles « 
road under the enemy’s guns; to face a force in the field equal to his own, an 
another savage force of unknown numbers in his rear; to sweep the Canadic 
peninsula of British troops; to capture the fortress at Malden and the British fle 
on Lake Erie--and to do all this without the aid of a man or a boat between Sa: 


dusky and Quebec. 


tite AN 
CHAPTER II 
HULL'S SURRENDER 

General Hull, two days after entering Canada, called a council of war which 
lecided against storming Malden and advised delay. Their reasons were suf- 
ciently strong. After allowing for the sick-list and garrison-duty, the four regi- 
nents could hardly supply more than three hundred men each for active service, 
esides the Michigan militia, on whom no one felt willing to depend. Hull after- 
vard affirmed that he had not a thousand effectives; the highest number given 
n evidence two years later by Major Jesup was the vague estimate of sixteen or 
ighteen hundred men. Probably the utmost exertion could not have brought 
ifteen hundred effectives to the Canadian shore. The British force opposed to 
hem was not to be despised. Colonel St. George commanding at Malden had 
vith him two hundred men of the Forty-First British line, fifty men of the Royal 
Newfoundland regiment, and thirty men of the Royal Artillery. Besides these é 
wo hundred and eighty veteran troops with their officers, he had July 12 about 
ix hundred Canadian militia and two hundred and thirty Indians. The militia 
leserted rapidly; but after allowing for the desertions, the garrison at Malden, 
ncluding Indians, numbered nearly nine hundred men. The British had also 
he advantage of position, and of a fleet whose guns covered and supported their 
eft. They were alarmed and cautious, but though they exaggerated Hull's force 
hey meant to meet him in front of their fortress. Hull’s troops would have shown 
uperiority to other American forces engaged in the campaign of 1812 had they 
von a victory. 

The Ohio militia, although their officers acquiesced in the opinion of the coun- 
i] of war, were very unwilling to lose their advantage. If nothing was to be 
zained by attack, everything was likely to be lost by delay. Detachments scoured 
he country, meeting at first little resistance, one detachment even crossing the 
Canard River, flanking and driving away the guard at the bridge; but the army 
was not ready to support the unforeseen success, and the bridge was abandoned. 
Probably this moment was the last when an assault could have been made with 
. chance of success. July 19 and 24 strong detachments were driven back with 
oss, and the outlook became suddenly threatening. 

Hull tried to persuade himself that he could take Malden by siege. July 22 he 
wrote to Eustis that he was pressing the preparation of siege guns: 

“I find that entirely new carriages must be built for the 24-pounders and 
nortars. It will require at least two weeks to make the necessary preparations. It 


s in the power of this army to take Malden by storm, but it would be attended in 


ifice under the present circumstances. . . . If 


n opinion with too great a sacri : é 
Felden was in our possession, I could march this army to Niagara or York 


° » 
‘Toronto, in a very short time. 


This was Hull’s last expression of confidence or hope. Thenceforward every 


lay brought him fatal news. His army Jost respect for him in ee of eo 
‘ailure to attack Malden; the British strengthened the defenses of Ma wee 
August 8 received sixty fresh men of the Forty-first under Sor Rene pe 
Niagara; but worse than mutiny or British reinforcement, news pies t ae . 
yest of the most disastrous character reached Hull at a moment when his hopes 
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of taking Malden had already faded. August 3 the garrison of Michillimackinay 
arrived at Detroit as prisoners-of-war on parole, announcing that Mackinaw ha 
capitulated July 17 to a force of British and savages, and that Hull must prepar 
to receive the attack of a horde of Indians coming from the Northwest to fal 
upon Detroit in the rear. : 

Hull called another council of war August 5, which, notwithstanding thi 
news, decided to attack Malden August 8, when the heavy artillery should b 
ready; but while they were debating this decision, a party of Indians unde 
Tecumthe crossing the river routed a detachment of Findlay’s Ohio regimen 
on their way to protect a train of supplies coming from Ohio. The army mail bag 
fell into British hands. Hull then realized that his line of communication betwee! 
Detroit and the Maumee River was in danger, if not closed. On the heels of thi 
disaster he received, August 7, letters from Niagara announcing the passage o 
British reinforcements up Lake Ontario to Lake Erie and Malden. Thus he wa 
called to meet in his front an intrenched force nearly equal to his own, while a 

_least a thousand Indian warriors were descending on his flank from Lake Huron 
and in the rear his line of communication and supply could be restored only by de 
taching half his army for the purpose. 

Hull decided at once to recross the river, and succeeded in effecting this move 
ment on the night of August 8 without interference from the enemy; but his po 
sition at Detroit was only one degree better than it had been at Sandwich. He 
wished to abandon Detroit and retreat behind the Maumee, and August 9 pro 
posed the measure to some of his principal officers. Colonel Cass replied that i 
this were done every man of the Ohio militia would refuse to obey, and woulk 
desert their general, that the army would fall to pieces if ordered to retreat. Hul 
considered that this report obliged him to remain where he was. 

This was the situation at Detroit August 9—a date prominent in the story; bu 
Hull’s true position could be understood only after learning what had beer 
done in Canada since the declaration of war. 

The difficulties of Canada were even greater than those of the United States 
Upper Canada, extending from Detroit River to the Ottawa within forty mile: 
of Montreal, contained not more than eighty thousand persons. The politica 
capital was York, afterward Toronto, on Lake Ontario. The civil and military 
command of this vast territory was in the hands of Brigadier General Isaac Brock 
a native of Guernsey, forty-two years old, who had been colonel of the Forty 
ninth regiment of the British line, and had served since 1802 in Canada. The 
appointment of Brock in October, 1811, to the chief command at the point of 
greatest danger was for the British a piece of good fortune, or good judgment. 
more rare than could have been appreciated at the time, even though Dearborn. 
Hull, Winchester, Wilkinson, Sir George Prevost himself, and Colonel Proctor 
were examples of the common standard. Brock was not only a man of unusua! 
powers, but his powers were also in their prime. Neither physical nor mental 
fatigue such as followed his rivals’ exertions paralyzed his plans. No scruple: 
about bloodshed stopped him midway to victory. He stood alone in his superior: 
ity as a soldier. Yet his civil difficulties were as great as his military, for he had 
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to deal with a people better disposed toward his enemies than toward himsel 
and he succeeded in both careers. : 
~ Under Brock’s direction, during the preceding winter vessels had been arme 
on Lake Erie, and Malden had been strengthened by every means in his powe 
These precautions gave him from the outset the command of the lake, whic 
in itself was almost equivalent to the command of Detroit. Of regular troops | 


had but few. The entire regular force in both Canadas at the outbreak of tl 


war numbered six thousand three hundred and sixty rank and file, or abot 


seven thousand men including officers. More than five thousand of these we 
stationed in Lower Canada. To protect the St. Lawrence, the Niagara, and tk 
Detroit, Brock had only fourteen hundred and seventy-three rank and file, « 
including his own regiment—the Forty-ninth then at Montreal—two thousar 
one hundred and thirty-seven men at the utmost. 

When the news of war reached him, not knowing where to expect the fir 
blow, Brock waited, moving between Niagara and Toronto, until Hull’s passas 
of the Detroit River, July 12, marked the point of danger and startled the pro 
ince almost out of its dependence on England. Sir George Prevost, the governo 
general, reported with much mortification the effect of Hull’s movement c 
Upper Canada: 

“Immediately upon the invasion of the province and upon the issuing of th 
proclamation by General Hull, which I have the honor of herewith transmittin 
it was plainly perceived by General Brock that little reliance could be place 
upon the militia, and as little dependence upon the active exertions of any co; 
siderable proportion of the population of the country, unless he was:vested wii 
full power to repress the disaffected spirit which was daily beginning to sho 
itself, and to restrain and punish the disorders which threatened to dissolve tl 
whole militia force which he had assembled. He therefore called together tl 
provincial legislature of July 27 in the hope that they would adopt prompt ar 
eficient measures for strengthening the hands of the Government at a peric 
of such danger and difficulty. . . . In these reasonable expectations I am sor 
to say General Brock has been miserably disappointed; and a lukewarm ar 
temporizing spirit, evidently dictated either by the apprehension or the wi 
that the enemy might soon be in complete possession of the country, having pr 
vented the Assembly from adopting any of the measures proposed to them, the 
were prorogued on the 5th instant.” 

Brock himself wrote to Lord Liverpool a similar account of his trials: 

“The invasion of the western district by General Hull was productive of ve 
unfavorable sensations among a large portion of the population, and so cor 
pletely were their minds subdued that the Norfolk militia when ordered to mart 
peremptorily refused. The state of the country required prompt and vigoro' 
measures. ‘The majority of the House of Assembly was likewise seized with 1 
same apprehensions, and may be justly accused of studying more to-avoid | 
their proceedings incurring the indignation of the enemy than the honest fulf 
ment of their duty. . . . I cannot hide from your Lordship that I considered n 
situation at that time extremely perilous. Not only among the militia was evinc 
a disposition to submit tamely, five hundred in the western district having c 
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erted their ranks, but likewise the Indians of the Six Nations, who are placed in 
ne heart of the country on the Grand River, positively refused, with the excep- 
on of a few individuals, taking up arms. They audaciously announced their 
atention after the return of some of their chiefs from General Hull to remain 
eutral, as if they wished to impose upon the Government the belief that it was 
ossible they could sit quietly in the midst of war. This unexpected conduct of © 
1e Indians deterred many good men from leaving their families and joining the 
ilitia; they became more apprehensive of the internal than of the external 
nemy, and would willingly have compromised with the one to secure them- | 
elves from the other.” : 

Brock’s energy counterbalanced every American advantage. Although he had 
ut about fifteen hundred regular troops in his province, and was expected to 
smain on the defensive, the moment war was declared, June 26, he sent to 
imherstburg all the force he could control and ordered the commandant of the 
ritish post at the island of St. Joseph on Lake Huron to seize the American 
ort at Michillimackinaw. When Hull issued his proclamation of July 12, Brock 
plied by a proclamation of July 22. To Hull’s threat that no quarter should 
e given to soldiers fighting by the side of Indians, Brock responded by “the cer- 
rin assurance of retaliation”; and he justified the employment of his Indian 
llies by arguments which would have been more conclusive had he ventured to 
sveal his desperate situation. In truth the American complaint that the British 
mployed Indians in war meant nothing to Brock, whose loss of his province by 
eglect of any resource at his command might properly have been punished by 
1e utmost penalty his Government could inflict. 3 

Brock’s proclamation partly restored confidence. When his legislature showed 
ackwardness in supporting him he peremptorily dismissed them, August 5, after 
1ey had been only a week in session, and the same day he left York for Burlington 
ay and Lake Erie. Before quitting Lake Ontario he could not fail to inquire 
rhat was the American force at Niagara and what it was doing. Every one in 
1e neighborhood must have told him that on the American side five or six hun- 
red militiamen, commanded by no general officer, were engaged in patrolling 
airty-six miles of river front; that they were undisciplined, ill-clothed, without 
nts, shoes, pay, or ammunition, and ready to retreat at any sign of attack. Secure 
t that point, Brock hurried toward Malden. He had ordered reinforcements to 
sliect at Long Point on Lake Erie; and August 8, while Hull was withdrawing 
is army from Sandwich to Detroit, Brock passed Long Point, taking up three 
undred men whom he found there, and coasted night and day to the Detroit 
‘iver. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, Eustis sent letter after letter to Dearborn, pressing 
yr a movement from Niagara. July 26 he repeated the order of July 20. August 1 
e wrote, enclosing Hull’s dispatch of July 19: “You will make a diversion in his 
wor at Niagara and at Kingston as soon as may be practicable, and by such 
perations as may be within your control.” . 

Dearborn awoke August 3 to the consciousness of not having done all that 
an could do. He began arrangements for sending a thousand militia to Niagara, 


od requested Major General Stephen Van Rensselaer of the New York State 
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militia to take command there in person. In a letter of August 7 to the Secreta 
of War, he showed sense both of his mistakes and of their results: 

“Tt is said that a detachment [of British troops] has been sent from Niagara | 
land to Detroit; if so, I should presume before they can march two hundred an 
- fifty miles General Hull will receive notice of their approach, and in season | 
cut them off before they reach Fort Malden. It is reported that no ordnance « 
ammunition have reached Niagara this season, and that there is great deficienc 
of these articles. Not having considered any part of the borders of Upper Canac 
as within the command intended for me, I have received no reports or retur 
from that quarter, and did not until since my last arrival at this place give ar 
orders to the commanding officers of the respective posts on that frontier. 

The consequences of such incapacity showed themselves without an instant 
delay.. While Dearborn was writing from Albany, August 7, General Broc 
as has been told, passed from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie; and the next mornin 
when Brock reached his detachment at Long Point, Hull evacuated Sandwic 
~ and retired to Detroit. Had he fallen back on the Maumee or even to Urbana } 
Dayton, he would have done only what Wellington had done more than on 
in circumstances hardly more serious, and what Napoleon was about to do thr 
months afterward in leaving Moscow. 

Desperate as Hull’s position was, Dearborn succeeded within four-and-twen 
hours by an extraordinary chance in almost extricating him, without being co 
scious that his action more than his neglect affected Hull’s prospects. TE 
chance was due to the reluctance of the British government to accept the we 
Immediately after the repeal of the Orders in Council the new Ministry of Lo 
Liverpool ordered their minister, Foster, to conclude an armistice in case hosti 
ties had begun, and requested their governor-general to avoid all extraordina 
preparations. These orders given in good faith by the British government we 
exceeded by Sir George Prevost, who had every reason to wish for peace. / 
though he could not make an armistice without leaving General Hull in poss 
sion of his conquests in Upper Canada, which might be extensive, Prevost se 
his adjutant general, Colonel Baynes, to Albany to ask a cessation of hostiliti 
and the same day, August 2, wrote to General Brock warning him of the pr 
posed step. Colonel Baynes reached headquarters at Albany August 9, a1 
obtained from Dearborn an agreement that his troops, including those at Niaga1 
should act only on the defensive until further orders from Washington: 

“I consider the agreement as favorable at this period,” wrote Dearborn 
Eustis, “for we could not act offensively except at Detroit for some time, a1 
there it will not probably have any effect on General Hull or his movement 

What effect the armistice would have on Hull might be a matter for prolong 
and serious doubt, but that it should have no effect at all would have occurr 
to no ordinary commander. Dearborn had been urgently ordered, August 
to support Hull by a vigorous offensive at Niagara, yet August 9 he agreed wi 
the British general to act only on the defensive at Niagara. Detroit was not unc 
Dearborn’s command, and therefore was not included in the armistice; | 
Dearborn stipulated that the arrangement should include Hull if he wished 
Orders were sent to Niagara August 9, directing the commanding officers ‘ 
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nfine their respective operations to defensive measures,” and with these orders ~ 


earborn wrote to Hull proposing a concurrence in the armistice. Had Brock 
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oved less quickly, or had the British government sent its instructions a week 


tlier, the armistice might have saved Detroit. The chance was narrow, for 
€n an armistice unless greatly prolonged would only have weakened Hull, espe- 
ally as it could not include Indians other than those actually in British service; 
it even the slight chance was lost by the delay until August 9 in sending advices 
Niagara and Detroit, for Brock left Long Point August 8, and was already 
ithin four days of Detroit when Dearborn wrote from Albany. The last pos- 
dility of saving Hull was lost by the inefficiency of American mail service. 
he distance from Albany to Buffalo was about three hundred miles. A letter 
ritten at Albany August 9 should have reached Niagara by express August 13; 
earborn’s letter to Hull arrived there only on the evening of August 17, and 
as forwarded by General Van Rensselaer the next morning. Even through the 
citish lines it could hardly reach Detroit before August 24. 
Slowness such as this in the face of an enemy like Brock, who knew the value 
time, left Hull small chance of escape. Brock with his little army of three 
indred men leaving Long Point August 8 coasted the shore of the lake, and 
iling at night reached Malden late in the evening of August 13, fully eight 
ys in advance of the armistice. 
Meanwhile Hull was besieged at Detroit. Immediately after returning there, 
ugust 8, he sent nearly half his force—a picked body of six hundred men; in- 
uding the Fourth U. S. Regiment—to restore his communications with Ohio. 
oward afternoon of the next day, when this detachment reached the Indian 
llage of Maguaga fourteen miles south of Detroit, it came upon the British 
rce consisting of about one hundred and fifty regulars of the Forty-first Regi- 
ent, with forty or fifty militia and Tecumthe’s little band of twenty-five Indians 
about two hundred and fifty men all told. After a sharp engagement the British 
rce was routed and took to its boats, with a loss of thirteen men or more, while 
e Indians disappeared in the woods. For some unsatisfactory reason the detach- 
ent did not then march to the river Raisin to act as convoy for the supplies, and 
thing but honor was acquired by the victory. “It is a painful consideration,” 


ported Hull, “that the blood of seventy-five gallant men could only open the — 


mmunication as far as the points of their bayonets extended.” On ‘receiving a 
port of the battle Hull at first inclined to order the detachment to the Raisin, 
it the condition of the weather and the roads changed his mind, and August 10 
» recalled the detachment to Detroit. 

The next four days were thrown away by the Americans. August 13 the 
itish began to establish a battery on the Canadian side of the tiver to bombard 
etroit. Within the American lines the army was in secret mutiny. Hull's vacil- 
‘ions and evident alarm disorganized his force. The Ohio colonels were ready 
remove him from his command, which they offered to Lieutenant Colonel 
iller of the U. S. Fourth Regiment; but Colonel Miller declined this manner 
promotion, and Hull retained control. August 12 the three colonels united 
a letter to the governor of Ohio, warning him that the existence of the army 
pended on the immediate dispatch of at least two thousand men to keep open 
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the line of communication. “Our supplies must come from our State; th 
country does not furnish them.” A postscript added that even a capitulation v 
talked of by the commander-in-chief. In truth, Hull, who like most commander 
in-chief saw more of the situation than was seen by his subordinates, made I 
concealment of his feelings. Moody, abstracted, wavering in his decisions, ar 
conscious of the low respect in which he was held by his troops, he shut himse 
up and brooded over his desperate situation. Cae : 
Desperate the situation seemed to be; yet a good general would still have save 
Detroit for some weeks, if not altogether. Hull knew that he must soon be starve 
into surrender; but though already short of supplies he might by vigorous prep 
rations and by rigid economy have maintained himself a month, and he he 
always the chance of a successful battle. His effective force, by his own showin 
still exceeded a thousand men to defend the fort; his supplies of ammunitic 
were sufficient; and even if surrender were inevitable, after the mortifications ] 
had suffered and those he foresaw, he would naturally have welcomed a chan 
of dying in battle. Perhaps he might have chosen this end, for he had once bee 
a brave soldier; but the thought of his daughter and the women and children « 
the settlement left to the mercy of Indians overcame him. He shrank from 
with evident horror, exaggerating the numbers and brooding over the “gree¢ 
violence” of the bands, “numerous beyond any former example,” who wei 
descending from the Northwest. Doubtless his fears were well-founded but 
general-in-chief whose mind was paralyzed by such thoughts could not meas 
himself with Isaac Brock. 4 
On the evening of August 14 Hull made one more effort. He ordered two « 
the Ohio colonels, McArthur and Cass, to select the best men from their reg 
ments, and to open if possible a circuitous route of fifty miles through the wooc 
to the river Raisin. The operation was difficult, fatiguing, and dangerous; bu 
the supplies so long detained at the Raisin, thirty-five miles away by the dire 
road, must be had at any cost, and the two Ohio colonels aware of the necessit 
promptly undertook the service. Their regiments in May contained nominal 
about five hundred men each, all told. Two months of severe labor with oce 
sional fighting and much sickness had probably reduced the number of effective 
about one-half. ‘The report of Colonel Miller of the U. S. Fourth Regiment i 
regard to the condition of his command showed this proportion of effectives, an 
the Fourth Regiment was probably in better health than the militia. The tw 
Ohio regiments of McArthur and Cass numbered perhaps six or seven hundre 
effective men, and from these the two colonels selected three hundred and fift 
probably the best. By night time they were already beyond the river Roug 
and the next evening, August 15, were stopped by a swamp less than half way 1 
the river Raisin. : ; ; 
After their departure on the night of August 14 Hull learned that Brock ha 
reached Malden the night before with heavy reinforcements. According 4 
Hull's later story, he immediately sent orders to McArthur and Cass to return 1 
Detroit, giving the reasons for doing so; in fact, he did not send till the afternoo 
of the next day, and the orders reached the detachment four-and-twenty mil 
distant only at sunset August 15. So it happened that on the early morning ¢ 
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ugust 16 Hull was guarding the fort and town of Detroit with about two 
undred and fifty effective men of the Fourth Regiment, about seven hundred 
en of the Ohio militia, and such of the Michigan militia and Ohio volunteers | 
may have been present—all told, about a thousand effectives. Hull estimated 
is force as not exceeding eight hundred men; Major Jesup, the acting adjutant 
eneral, reported it as one thousand and sixty, including the Michigan militia. - 
the sickness and loss of strength at Detroit were in proportion to the waste 
at soon afterward astonished the generals at Niagara, Hull’s estimate was 
sthaps near the truth. 

Meanwhile Brock acted with rapidity and decision. After reaching Malden 
te at night August 13, he held a council the next day, said to have been attended 
y a thousand Indian warriors. 

“Among the Indians whom I found at Amherstburg,” he reported to Lord 
iverpool, “and who had arrived from distant parts of the country, I found some 
‘traordinary charaéters. He who attracted most my attention was a Shawnee 
vief, ‘Tecumset, brother to the Prophet, who for the last two years has carried 
1 contrary to our remonstrances an active warfare against the United States. A 
ore sagacious or more gallant warrior does not, I believe, exist. He was the 
imiration of every one who conversed with him.” 

Brock consumed one day in making his arrangements with them, and decided 
‘move his army immediately across the Detroit River and throw it against the 
Tt. 

“Some say that nothing could be more desperate than the measure,” he wrote 
on afterward; “but I answer that the state of the province admits only of des- 
rate remedies. I got possession of the letters my antagonist addressed to the 
secretary of War, and also the sentiments which hundreds of his army uttered to 
eit friends. Confidence in their general was gone, and evident despondency 
evailed throughout. I crossed the river contrary to the opinion of Colonel 
roctor, etc. It is therefore no wonder that envy should attribute to good fortune 
hat, in justice to my own discernment, I must say proceeded from a cool calcu- 
tion of the pours and contres.” 

Probably Brock received then Sir George Prevost’s letter of August 2 warning 
m of the intended armistice, for Hull repeatedly and earnestly asserted that 
rock spoke to him of the armistice August 16; and although twelve days was a 
ort time for an express to pass between Montreal and Malden, yet it might have 
en accomplished at the speed of about fifty miles a day. If Brock had reason 

expect an armistice, the wish to secure for his province the certainty of future 
fety must have added a motive for hot haste. 

At noon August 15 Brock sent a summons of surrender across the river to 
ull. “The force at my disposal,” he wrote, “authorizes me to require of you the 
render of Detroit. It is far from my inclination to join in a war of extermina- 
mn, but you must be aware that the numerous body of Indians who have at- 
shed themselves to my troops will be beyond my control the moment the 
ntest commences.” The threat of massacre or Indian captivity struck Hull's 
9st sensitive chord. After some delay he replied, refusing to surrender, and 
en sent orders recalling McArthur’s detachment; but the more he thought of 
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his situation the more certain he became that the last chance of escape he 
vanished. In a few days or weeks want of provisions would oblige him to capi 
late, and the bloodshed that would intervene could serve no possible purp 7 
Brock’s movements increased the general’s weakness. As soon as Hull’s reph 
‘reached the British lines, two British armed vessels—the Queen Charlotte 
seventeen guns and the Hunter of ten guns—moved up the river near Sandwic 3 
while a battery of guns and mortars opened fire from the Canadian shore ane 
continued firing irregularly all night on the town and fort. The fire was returned 
but no energetic measures were taken to prepare either for an assault or a siege 
During the night Tecumthe and six hundred Indians crossed the river som 
two miles below and filled the woods, cutting communication between McArthur’ 
detachment and the fort. A little before daylight of August 16 Brock himself 
with three hundred and thirty regulars and four hundred militia, crossed th 
river carrying with them three six-pound and two three-pound guns. He had in 
tended to take up a strong position and force Hull to attack it; but learning from hi 
Indians that McArthur’s detachment, reported as five hundred strong, was only: 
few miles in his rear he resolved on an assault, and moved in close column withi 
three-quarters of a mile of the American twenty-four-pound guns. Had Hull praye 
that the British might deliver themselves into his hands, his prayers could no 
have been better answered. Even under trial for his life he never ventured t 
express a distinct belief that Brock’s assault could have succeeded; and in case © 
failure the small British force must have retreated at least a mile and a hal 
- under the fire of the fort’s heavy guns, followed by a force equal to their own 
and attacked in flank and rear by McArthur’s detachment, which was withi 
hearing of the battle and marching directly toward it. : 

“Nothing but the boldness of the enterprise could have insured its success, 
said Richardson, one of Brock’s volunteers. “When within a mile and a half o 
the rising ground commanding the approach to the town we distinctly saw tw 
long, heavy guns, afterward proved to be 24-pounders, planted in the road, an 
around them the gunners with their fuses burning. At each moment we expecte 
that they would be fired . . . and fearful in such case must have been the havoc 
for moving as we were by the main road, with the river close upon our righ 
flank and a chain of alternate houses and close fences on our left, there was ne 
the slightest possibility of deploying. In this manner and with our eyes rivete 
on the guns, which became at each moment more visible, we silently advance 
until within about three quarters of a mile of the formidable battery, whe 
General Brock, having found at this point a position favorable for the formatio 
of the columns of assault, caused the whole to be wheeled to the left through a1 
open field and orchard leading to a house about three hundred yards off the roac 
which he selected as his headquarters. In this position we were covered.” 

All this time Hull was in extreme distress. The cannon-shot from the enemy 
batteries across the river were falling in the fort. Uncertain what to do, the Ger 
eral sat on an old tent on the ground with his back against the rampart. “H 
apparently unconsciously filled his mouth with tobacco, putting in quid afte 
quid more than he generally did; the spittle colored with tobacco-juice ran fror 
his mouth on his neckcloth, beard, cravat, and vest.” He seemed preoccupiec 
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is voice trembled, he was greatly agitated, anxious, and fatigued. Knowing that _ 
ooner or later the fort must fall, and dreading massacre for the women and 


hildren; anxious for the safety of McArthur and Cass, and treated with undis- 


uised contempt by the militia officers—he hesitated, took no measure to impede 


he enemy’s advance, and at last sent a flag across the river to negotiate. A cannon- 
all from the enemy’s batteries killed four men in the fort; two companies of the 
Michigan militia deserted—their behavior threatening to leave the town exposed 
9 the Indians—and from that moment Hull determined to surrender on the best 
erms he could get. 


As Brock, after placing his troops under cover, ascended the brow of the rising 


round to reconnoiter the fort, a white flag advanced from the battery before him 
nd within an hour the British troops, to their own undisguised astonishment, 
ound themselves in possession of the fortress. The capitulation included Mc- 
\rthur’s detachment and the small force covering the supplies at the river Raisin. 
[he army, already mutinous, submitted with what philosophy it could command 
o the necessity it could not escape. 

On the same day at the same hour Fort Dearborn at Chicago was in flames. 


[he Government provided neither for the defense nor for the safe withdrawal 


f the little garrison, but Hull had sent an order to evacuate the fort if practicable. 
n the process of evacuation, August 15, the garrison was attacked and massacred 
yy an overwhelming body of Indians. The next morning the fort was burned, 
ind with it the last vestige of American authority on the western lakes disap- 
geared. Thenceforward the line of the Wabash and the Maumee became the 
nilitary boundary of the United States in the Northwest, and the country felt 
yainful doubt whether even that line could be defended. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE NIAGARA CAMPAIGN 


Although the loss of Detroit caused the greatest loss of territory that ever befor 
or since befell the United States, the public at large understood little of th 
causes that made it inevitable, and saw in it only an accidental consequence ot 
Hull’s cowardice. Against this victim, who had no friend in the world, every 
voice was raised.. He was a coward, an imbecile, but above all unquestionably a 
traitor, who had, probably for British gold, delivered an army and a province, 
without military excuse, into the enemy’s hands. If any man in the United States 
was more responsible than Hull for the result of the campaign it was ex-Presid 
Jefferson, whose system had shut military efficiency from the scope of Ameri aI 
government; but to Jefferson, Hull and his surrender were not the natura 
products of a system, but objects of hatred and examples of perfidy that had only 
one parallel. “The treachery of Hull, like that of Arnold, cannot be a matter of 
blame to our government,” he wrote, on learning the story of Lewis Cass and the 
Ohio militia officers, who told with the usual bitterness of betrayed men what 
they knew of the causes that had brought their betrayal to pass. “The detestable 
treason of Hull,” as Jefferson persisted in calling it, was the more exasperating 
to him because even as late as August 4 he had written with entire confidence to 
the same correspondent that “the acquisition of Canada this year, as far as the 
neighborhood of Quebec, will be a mere matter of marching, and will give us 
experience for the attack of Halifax the next, and the final expulsion of England 
from the American continent.” Perhaps the same expectation explained the 
conduct of Hull, Madison, Eustis, and Dearborn; yet at the moment when Jef 
ferson wrote thus, Madison was beginning to doubt. August 8, the often-men- 
tioned day when Brock reached Long Point and Hull decided to retreat from 
Canada, Madison wrote to Gallatin: i 
| “Should he [Hull] be able to descend upon Niagara and an adequate co 

operation be there afforded, our prospect as to Upper Canada may be good 
enough. But what is to be done with respect to the expedition against Montreal? 
The enlistments for the regular army fall short of the most moderate calculation; 
the Volunteer Act is extremely unproductive; and even the militia detachment: 
are either obstructed by the disaffected governors or chilled by the Federal spirit 
diffused throughout the region most convenient to the theatre. I see nothing 
better than to draw on this resource as far as the detachments consist of volun: 
teers, who, it may be presumed, will cross the line without raising Constitutional 
or legal questions.” 3 

In contrast with these admissions and their satirical “it may be presumed, 
the tone of the governor-general, Sir George Prevost, at the same crisis wat 
masterful. 

“The Eighth or King’s Regiment,” he wrote August 17 from Montreal, “has 
arrived this morning from Quebec to relieve the Forty-ninth Regiment. Thi 
fine and effective regiment of the Eighth, together with a chain of troops estab 
lished in the vicinity of this place consisting of a regular and militia force, the 
whole amounting to near four thousand five hundred men, effectually serve t 
keep in check the enemy in this quarter, where alone they are in any strength.’ 
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aa ‘THE NIAGARA CAMPAIGN a, 
‘The Canadian outnumbered the American forces at every point of danger on _ 
1e frontier. A week later Sir George claimed another just credit: — 

“The decided superiority I have obtained on the Lakes in consequence of the _ 
recautionary measures adopted during the last winter has permitted me to move 
ithout interruption, independently of the arrangement [armistice], both troops 
nd supplies of every description toward Amherstburg, while those for General 
lull, having several hundred miles of wilderness to pass before they can reach 
etroit, are exposed to be harassed and destroyed by the Indians.” 

Not only were the British forces equal or superior to the American at Detroit, 
Niagara, and Montreal, but they could be more readily concentrated and more. 
uickly supplied. 

The storm of public wrath which annihilated Hull and shook Eustis passed 
armless over the head of Dearborn. No one knew that Dearborn was at fault, 
ot he had done nothing; and a general who did nothing had that advantage over 
is rivals whose activity or situation caused them to act. Dearborn threw the 
hole responsibility on the War Department. August 15 he wrote to President 
[adison: 

“The particular circumstances which have created the most unfortunate em- 
arrassments were my having no orders or directions in relation to Upper Canada 
which I had considered as not attached to my command) until my last arrival at 
1is place, and my being detained so long at Boston by direction. If I had been 
irected to take measures for acting offensively on Niagara and Kingston, with 
uthority such as I now possess, for calling out the militia, we might have been 
repared to act on those points as early as General Hull commenced his opera- 
ons at Detroit; but unfortunately no explicit orders had been received by me in 
lation to Upper Canada until it was too late even to make an effectual diver- 
on in favor of General Hull. All that I could do was done without any delay.” 

For the moment such pleas might serve; but after the capture of Detroit, 
Jearborn’s turn came, and nothing could save him from a fate as decided if not 
; fatal as that of Hull. His armistice indeed would have answered the purpose 
F protection had the Government understood its true bearing; but Dearborn’s 
tter announcing the armistice reached Washington August 13, and the Secre- 
ry of War seeing the dangers and not the advantages of a respite replied, 
ugust 15, in language more decided than he had yet used: 

“T am commanded by the President to inform you that there does not appear 
» him any justifiable cause to vary or desist from the arrangements which are in 
peration; and I am further commanded to instruct you that from and after the 
sceipt of this letter and allowing a reasonable time in which you will inform 
ir George Prevost thereof, you will proceed with the utmost vigor in your opera- 
ons. How far the plan originally suggested by you of attacking Niagara, Kings- 
yn, and Montreal at the same time can be rendered practicable, you can best 
idge. Presuming that not more than a feint, if that should be deemed ex- 
edient, with the troops on Lake Champlain aided by volunteers and militia can 
e immediately effected against Montreal, and considering the urgency of a 
‘version in favor of General Hull under the circumstances attending his situa- 
on, the President thinks it proper that not a moment should be lost in gaining 
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possession of the British posts at Niagara and Kingston, or at least the form 
and proceeding in co-operation with General Hull in securing Upper Canada.’ 

The same day, August 15, the eve of Hull’s surrender Dearborn wrote to ‘7 
Secretary of War: 

“If the troops are immediately pushed on from the southward, I think we may 
calculate on being able to possess ourselves of Montreal and Upper Canada 
before the winter sets in. . . . | am pursuing measures with the view of being 
able to operate with effect against Niagara and Kingston, at the same time that J 
move toward Lower Canada. If the Governor of Pennsylvania turns out two 
thousand good militia from the northwesterly frontier of his State, as I have re- 
quested him to do, and the quartermaster-general furnishes the means of trans- 
portation and camp-equipage in season, I am persuaded we may act with effect 
on the several points in the month of October at farthest.” 

As yet nothing had been done. August 19 General Van Rensselaer reported 
from Lewiston that between Buffalo and Niagara he commanded less than a 
thousand militia, without ordnance heavier than six-pounders and but few of 
these, without artillerists to serve the few pieces he had, and the troops in a very 
indifferent state of discipline. In pursuance of his orders he collected the force 
within his reach, but August 18 received notice of Dearborn’s armistice and im- 
mediately afterward of Hull’s surrender. August 23 Brock, moving with his usual 
rapidity, reappeared at Fort George with Hull’s army as captives. 

Fortunately, not only were the Americans protected by the armistice, but both 
Prevost and Brock were under orders, and held it good policy, to avoid irritating 
the Americans by useless incursions. Prevost, about the equal of Madison as a 
military leader, showed no wish to secure the positions necessary for his safety. 
Had he at once seized Sackett’s Harbor, as Brock seized Detroit, he would have 
‘been secure, for Sackett’s Harbor was the only spot from which the Americans 
could contest the control of Lake Ontario. Brock saw the opportunity, and 
wanted to occupy the harbor, but Prevost did not encourage the idea; and Brock, 
prevented from making a correct movement, saw no advantage in making an in- 
correct one. Nothing was to be gained by an offensive movement at Niagara, and 
Brock at that point labored only to strengthen his defense. 

Van Rensselaer, knowing the whole American line to be at Brock’s mercy, felt 
just anxiety. August 31 he wrote to Governor Tompkins: 

“Alarm pervades the country, and distrust among the troops. They are in- 
cessantly pressing for furloughs under every possible pretence. Many are without 
shoes; all clamorous for pay; many are sick. . . . While we are thus growing 
weaker our enemy is growing stronger. They hold a very commanding position 
on the high ground above Queenstown, and they are daily strengthening them- 
selves in it with men and ordnance. Indeed, they are fortifying. almost every 
prominent point from Fort Erie to Fort George. At present we rest upon the 
armistice, but should hostilities be recommenced I must immediately change my 
position. I receive no reinforcements of men, no ordnance or munitions of war.” 

Dearborn replied to this letter September 2, and his alarm was certainly not less 
than that of Van Rensselaer: 


“From the number of troops which have left Montreal for Upper Canada, ] 
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m not without fear that attempts will be speedily made to reduce you and your — 
orces to the mortifying situation of General Hull and his army. If such an at- 
empt of the enemy should be made previous to the arrival of the principal part 
f the troops destined to Niagara, it will be necessary for you to be prepared for 
ll events, and to be prepared to make good a secure retreat as the last resort.” 

To the Secretary of War, Dearborn wrote that he hoped there would be 
.othing worse than retreat. Under such circumstances the armistice became an 
vantage, for the offensive had already passed into the enemy's hands. Detroit 
nd Lake Erie were lost beyond salvation, but on Lake Ontario supplies and 
annon were brought to Niagara by water from Oswego; the vessels at Ogdens- 
yurg were moved to Sackett’s Harbor and became the nucleus of a fleet; while 
ll the troops, regular and militia, that could be gathered from New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania were hurried to the front. September 1. Dearborn 
vrote to Eustis that he had at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, or under march- 
ng orders there, five thousand troops, more than half of them regulars, while six . 
housand, including three regular regiments from the southward, were destined 
or Niagara. 

“When the regular troops you have ordered for Niagara arrive at that post,” 
1€ wrote to Eustis, September 1, “with the militia and other troops there or on 
heir march, they will be able I presume to cross over into Canada, carry all the 
vorks in Niagara, and proceed to the other posts in that province in triumph.” 

Yet the movement of troops was slow. September 15 Van Rensselaer had only 
ixteen hundred militia. Not till then did the reaction from Hull’s disaster make 
tself felt. Commodore Chauncey came to Lake Ontario with unbounded au- , 
hority to create a fleet, and Lieutenant Elliott of the navy was detached to Lake 
irie for the same purpose; ordnance and supplies were hurried to Buffalo, and 
Dearborn sent two regiments from Albany with two companies of artillery. 

“When they arrive,” he wrote September 17 to Van Rensselaer, “with the 
egular troops and militia from the southward and such additional numbers of 
nilitia as I reckon on from this State, the aggregate force will I presume amount 
o upward of six thousand. It is intended to have a force sufficient to enable you 
o act with effect, though late.” 

The alarm still continued; and even a week afterward Dearborn wrote as though 
ye expected disaster: 

“A strange fatality seems to have pervaded the whole arrangements. Ample re- 
nforcements of troops and supplies of stores are on their way, but I fear their 
rrival will be too late to enable you to maintain your position. . . . By putting 
n the best face that your situation admits, the enemy may be induced to delay 
n attack until you will be able to meet him and carry the war into Canada. At 
I] events we must calculate on possessing Upper Canada before winter sets in.” 

In Dearborn’s letters nothing was said of the precise movement intended, but 
hrough them all ran the understanding that as soon as the force at Niagara 
hould amount to six thousand men a forward movement should be made. ‘The 
onditions supposed to be needed for the advance were more than fulfilled in the 
arly days of October, when some twenty-five hundred militia, with a regiment of 


ight Artillery without guns, and the Thirteenth U. S. Infantry were in the 
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neighborhood of Lewiston; while a brigade of United States troops, sixtee 
hundred and fifty strong, commanded by Brigadier General Alexander Smyth, 
were on the march to Buffalo. October 13 Dearborn wrote to Van Rensselaer: 
“T am confidently sure that you will embrace the first practicable opportunity for 
effecting a forward movement.” This opportunity had then already arrived. 
Smyth reached Buffalo, September 29, and reported by letter to General Van 
Rensselaer; but before seeing each other the two generals quarrelled. Smyth 
held the opinion that the army should cross into Canada above the Falls, and 
therefore camped his brigade at Buffalo. Van Rensselaer had made his arrange 
ments to cross below the Falls. October 5 Van Rensselaer requested Smyth to fix 
a day for a council of war, but Smyth paid no attention to the request; and as he 
was independent of Van Rensselaer, and could not be compelled to obey the 
orders of a major general of New York militia, Van Rensselaer decided to act 
without regard to Smyth’s brigade or to his opinions. He knew that the force 
under his immediate orders below the Falls was sufficient for his purpose. 

Van Rensselaer’s decision was supported by many different motives—the late 
ness of the season, the weather, the sickness and the discontent of the militia 
threatening actual disbandment, the jealousy of a militia offcer toward the regu- 
lar service, and the additional jealousy of a Federalist toward the Government; for 
Van Rensselaer was not only a Federalist, but was also a rival candidate against 
Tompkins for the governorship of New York, and the Republicans were eager to 
charge him with intentional delay. A brilliant stroke by Lieutenant Elliott at the 
same moment added to the restlessness of the army. On the night of October 8 
Elliott and Captain Towson of the Second Artillery, with fifty sailors and fifty 
soldiers of Smyth’s brigade, cut out two British vessels under the guns of Fort 
Erie. One of these vessels was the Adams, captured by Brock at Detroit, the 
other had belonged to the Northwestern Fur Company, and both were of great 
value to the British as a reinforcement to their fleet on Lake Erie. The larger was 
destroyed; the smaller, named the Caledonia, was saved, and served to increase 
the little American fleet. Brock felt keenly the loss of these two vessels, which 
“may reduce us to incalculable distress,” he wrote to Prevost, October 11. He 
watched the progress of Elliott’s and Chauncey’s naval preparations with more 
anxiety than he showed in regard to Dearborn’s military movements, although he 
spared no labor in fortifying himself against these. 7 

General Van Rensselaer conceived a plan for a double attack by throwing one 
body of troops across the river to carry Queenston, while a strong force of regular: 
should be conveyed in boats by way of the Lake and landed on the Lake shore in 
the rear of Fort George to take the fort by storm—a movement afterward success 
fully made; but owing to Smyth’s conduct the double attack was abandoned, ance 
Van Rensselaer decided to try only the simpler movement against Queenston 
Brock with less than two thousand men guarded nearly forty miles of front along 
the Niagara River, holding at Queenston only two companies of the Forty 
ninth Regiment with a small body of militia—in all about three hundred men 
Brock was himself at Fort George, some five miles below Queenston, with the 
greater part of the Forty-first Regiment, which he had brought back from De 
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roit, and a number of Indians. The rest of his force was at Chippawa and Fort 


. 


rie, opposite Buffalo, where the real attack was expected. 


| Van Rensselaer fixed the night of October 10 for his movement, and marched 
he troops to the river at the appointed time; but the crossing was prevented by — 


ome blunder in regard to boats, and the troops after passing the night exposed to 
furious ‘storm returned to camp. After this miscarriage Van Rensselaer would 
ave waited for a council of war, but the tone of his officers and men satisfied him 
hat any sign of hesitation would involve him in suspicion and injure the service. 
Je postponed the movement until the night of October 12 giving the command 
f the attack to Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer of the State militia, whose force 


vas to consist of three hundred volunteers and three hundred regular troops under 


ieutenant Colonel Christie of the Thirteenth Regiment. 
At three o’clock on the morning of October 13 the first body of troops em- 


arked. Thirteen boats had been provided. Three of these Jost their way, or were - 


orced by the current down stream until obliged to return. Colonel Christie was 
n one of the boats that failed to land. The command of his men fell to young 
Japtain Wool of the Thirteenth Regiment. The British were on the alert and 
Ithough after a volley of musketry they withdrew toward Queenston they 
uickly returned with reinforcements and began a sharp action, in which Colonel 
fan Rensselaer was severely wounded and the advance on Queenston was ef- 
ectually stopped. Daylight appeared and at a quarter before seven Brock himself 
alloped up and mounted the hill above the river to watch the contest from an 
8-pounder battery on the hilltop. At the same moment Captain Wool with a few 
nen of his regiment climbed up the same heights from the riverside by a path 
vhich had been reported to Brock as impassable, and was left unguarded. Reach- 
ng the summit, Wool found himself about thirty yards in the rear of the battery 
rom which Brock was watching the contest below. By a rapid flight on foot 
rock escaped capture, and set himself immediately to the task of recovering the 
eights. He had early sent for the Forty-first Regiment under General Sheaffe 
rom Fort George, but without waiting reinforcements he collected a few men— 
bout ninety, it is said—of the Forty-ninth Regiment who could be spared below, 
nd sent them to dislodge Wool. The first British attack was beaten back. The 
econd, in stronger force with the York Volunteers, was led by Brock in person; but 
vhile he was still at the foot of the hill an American bullet struck him in the 
east and killed him on the spot. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, Captain Wool, though painfully wounded, held 
he heights with two hundred and fifty men; but the heights had no value except 
9 cover or assist the movement below, where the main column of troops with 
ttillery and intrenching tools should have occupied Queenston, and advanced o1 
ortified itself. When Lieutenant Colonel Christie, at about seven o'clock, having 
ucceeded in crossing the river, took command of the force on the river bank, he 
ould do nothing for want of men, artillery, and intrenching tools. He could not 
ven dislodge the enemy from a stone house whence two light pieces of artillery 
yere greatly annoying the boats. Unable to move without support he recrossed 
he river, found General Van Rensselaer half a mile beyond, and described to 
im the situation. Van Rensselaer sent orders to General Smyth to march his 
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brigade to Lewiston “with every possible despatch,” and ordered Captain Totten 
of the Engineers across the river, with intrenching tools, to lay out a fortified 
camp... - 

Towaid noon General Van Rensselaer himself crossed with Christie to Queens- 
ton and climbed the hill, where Lieutenant Colonel Winfield Scott had appeared 
as a volunteer and taken the command of Captain Wool’s force. Toward three 
o’clock Lieutenant Colonel Christie joined the party on the hill. Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Wadsworth of the New York militia was also on the ground, and 
some few men arrived, until three hundred and fifty regulars and two hundred 
and fifty militia are said to have been collected on the heights. From their position, 
at two o’clock, Van Rensselaer and Scott made out the scarlet line of the Forty-first 
Regiment advancing from Fort George. From Chippawa every British soldier who 
could be spared hurried to join the Forty-first, while a swarm of Indians swept 
close on the American line, covering the junction of the British forces and the 
turning movement of General Sheaffe round the foot of the hill. About one thou- 
sand men, chiefly regulars, were concentrating against the six hundred Americans 
on the heights. General Van Rensselaer, alarmed at the sight, hastened to recross 
the river to Lewiston for reinforcements. 

“By this time,” concluded Van Rensselaer in his report of the next day, “I per- 
ceived my troops were embarking very slowly. I passed immediately over to ac 
celerate their movements; but to my utter astonishment I found that at the very 
moment when complete victory was in our hands the ardor of the unengaged 
troops had entirely subsided. I rode in all directions, urged the men by every 
consideration to pass over; but in vain. Lieutenant Colonel Bloom who had been 
wounded in the action returned, mounted his horse, and rode through the camp, 
as did also Judge Peck who happened to be here, exhorting the companies to pro- 
ceed; but all in vain.” ; 

More unfortunate than Hull, Van Rensselaer stood on the American heights 
and saw his six hundred gallant soldiers opposite slowly enveloped, shot down, 
and at last crushed by about a thousand men who could not have kept the field 
a moment against the whole American force. Scott and his six hundred were 
pushed over the cliff down to the bank of the river. The boatmen had all fled 
with the boats. Nothing remained but to surrender; and under the Indian fire 
even surrender was difficult. Scott succeeded only by going himself to the British 
line through the Indians, who nearly killed him as he went. , 

In this day's work ninety Americans were reported as killed. The number of 
wounded can only be estimated. Not less than nine hundred men surrendered, 
including skulkers and militiamen who never reached the heights. Brigadier 
General William Wadsworth of the New York militia, Lieutenant Colonel 
Fenwick of the U. S. Light Artillery, Lieutenant Colonel Winfield Scott of the 
Second Artillery, and, among officers of less rank, Captain Totten of the Engi- 
neers were among the prisoners. Van Rensselaer’s campaign did not, like that of 
Hull, cost a province, but it sacrificed nearly as many effective troops as were sur 
rendered by Hull. 

General Van Rensselaer the next day sent his report of the affair to General 
Dearborn, and added a request to be relieved of his command. Dearborn, who 
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new little of the circumstances, ordered him to transfer the command to Gen- 
ral Smyth, and wrote to Washington a bitter complaint of Van Rensselaer’s con- 
luct, which he attributed to jealousy of the regular service. 

Hitherto the military movements against Canada had been directed by Eastern 
nen. Alexander Smyth belonged to a different class. Born in Ireland in 1765, his 
ortunes led him to Virginia, where he became a respectable member of the South- 
vestern bar and served in the State legislature. Appointed in 1808 by President 
efferson colonel of the new rifle regiment, in 1812 he became inspector general, 
vith the rank of brigadier. By his own request he received command of the bri- 
ade ordered to Niagara, and his succession to Van Rensselaer followed of course. 
Dearborn, knowing little of Smyth, was glad to intrust the army to a regular officer 
n whom he felt confidence; yet an Irish temperament with a Virginian education 
sromised the possibility of a campaign which if not more disastrous than that 
ed by William Hull of Massachusetts, or by Stephen Van Rensselaer of New 
York, might be equally eccentric. 

October 24 Smyth took command at Buffalo, and three weeks later the public 
ead in the newspapers an address issued by him to the “Men of New York,” 
written in a style hitherto unusual in American warfare. 

“For many years,” Smyth announced to the Men of New York, “you have seen 
your country oppressed with numerous wrongs. Your government, although above 
ill others devoted to peace, has been forced to draw the sword, and rely for redress 
of injuries on the valor of the American people. That valor has been conspicuous. 
But the nation has been unfortunate in the selection of some of those who have 
lirected it. One army has been disgracefully surrendered and lost. Another has 
seen sacrificed by a precipitate attempt to pass it over at the strongest point of 
he enemy’s lines with most incompetent means. ‘The cause of these miscarriages 
s apparent. The commanders were popular men, ‘destitute alike of theory and 
*xperience’ in the art of war.” 

Unmilitary as such remarks were, the address continued in a tone more and 
nore surprising, until at last it became burlesque. . 

“In a few days the troops under my command will plant the American 
tandard in Canada. They are men accustomed to obedience, silence, and steadi- 
ress. They will conquer, or they will die. “ae 

“Will you stand with your arms folded and look on this interesting struggle? 
Are you not related to the men who fought at Bennington and Saratoga? Has the 
ace degenerated? Or have you, under the baneful influence of contending 
‘actions, forgot your country? Must I turn from you and ask the men of the Six 
Nations to support the government of the United States? Shall I imitate the of- 
icers of the British king, and suffer our ungathered laurels to be tarnished by 
uuthless deeds? Shame, where is thy blush! No!” 

The respectable people of the neighborhood were not wholly discouraged by 
his call or by a second proclamation, November 17, as little military as the first; 
yr even by an address of Peter B. Porter offering to lead his neighbors into Canada 
inder the command of the “able and experienced officer” who within a few days 
ould and would “occupy all the British fortresses on the Niagara River. A 
‘ertain number of volunteers offered themselves for the service, although not 
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only the attack but also its details were announced in advance. The British Te 
sponded by bombarding Black Rock and Fort Niagara; and although their cannon 
did little harm, they were more effective than the proclamations of the American 
generals. Apne ; 
- November 25 General Smyth issued orders for the invasion, which were also 
unusual in their character, and prescribed even the gestures and attitudes of the 
attacking force: “At twenty yards distance the soldiers will be ordered to ‘trail 
arms, advance with shouts, fire at five paces distance, and charge bayonets. The 
soldiers will be silent above all things.” In obedience to these orders, everything 
was prepared, November 27, for the crossing, and once more orders were issued in 
an inspiring tone: ; a 

“Friends of your country! ye who have ‘the will to do, the heart to dare!’ the 
moment ye have wished for has arrived! Think on your country’s honors torn! her 
rights trampled on! her sons enslaved! her infants perishing by the hatchet! Be 
strong! be brave! and let the rufhan power of the British king cease on this 
continent!” 

Two detachments were to cross the river from Black Rock before dawn, No- 
vember 28, to surprise and disable the enemy’s batteries and to destroy a bridge 
five miles below; after this should be done the army was to cross. The British were 
supposed to have not more than a thousand men within twenty miles to resist the 
attack of three thousand men from Buffalo. Apparently Smyth’s calculations 
were correct. His two detachments crossed the river at three o'clock on the 
morning of November 28 and gallantly, though with severe loss, captured and 
disabled the guns and tore up a part of the bridge without destroying it. At sun- 
rise the army began to embark at the navy yard, but the embarkation continued 
so slowly that toward afternoon, when all the boats were occupied, only twelve 
hundred men, with artillery, were on board. “The troops thus embarked,” reported 
Smyth, “moved up the stream to Black Rock without sustaining loss from the 
enemy's fire. It is now afternoon, and they were ordered to disembark and dine.” 

This was all. No more volunteers appeared, and no other regulars fit for service 
remained. Smyth would not cross without three thousand men, and doubtless 
was right in his caution; but he showed want of courage not so much in this 
failure to redeem his pledges, as in his subsequent attempt to throw responsi 
bility on subordinates, and on Dearborn who had requested him to consult some 
of his officers occasionally, and be prepared if possible to cross into Canada with 
three thousand men at once. Smyth consulted his officers at the moment when 
consultation was fatal. 4 

“Recollecting your instructions to cross with three thousand men at once, and 
to consult some of my principal officers in ‘all important movements,’ I called 
for the field officers of the regulars and twelve-months volunteers embarked.” 

The council of war decided not to risk the crossing. Winder, who was con: 
sidered the best of Smyth’s colonels, had opposed the scheme from the first, and 
reported the other ofhicers as strongly against it. Smyth was aware of thei 
opinions, and his appeal to them could have no object but to shift responsibility. 
After receiving their decision, Smyth sent a demand for the surrender of For 
Erie, “to spare the effusion of blood,” and then ordered his troops to thei 
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quarters. The army obeyed with great discontent, but fifteen hundred men still ; 
mustered in boats, when two days afterward Smyth issued another order to em- _ 


bark. Once more Smyth called a council of war, and once more decided to 
abandon the invasion. With less than three thousand men in the boats at once, the 


General would not stir. ; 
Upon this, General Smyth’s army dissolved. “A scene of confusion ensued 


which it is difficult to describe,” wrote Peter B. Porter soon afterward—“about 


four thousand men without order or restraint discharging their muskets-in every » 
direction.” ‘They showed a preference for General Smyth’s tent as their target, 

which caused the General to shift his quarters repeatedly. A few days afterward 
Peter B. Porter published a letter to a Buffalo newspaper attributing the late - 

disgrace “to the cowardice of General Smyth.” The General sent a challenge to _ 
his subordinate officer, and exchanged shots with him. Smyth next requested 

permission to visit his family, which Dearborn hastened to grant; and three 

months afterward, as General Smyth did not request an inquiry into the causes of 

his failure, the President without express authority of law dropped his name from 

the army roll. 

~ When Dearborn received the official report of Smyth’s grotesque campaign, he 

was not so much annoyed by its absurdities as he was shocked to learn that nearly 
four thousand regular troops sent to Niagara in the course of the campaign could 

not supply a thousand for crossing the river. Further inquiry explained that sick- 
ness had swept away more than half the army. The brigade of regulars at Buffalo, 

which with the exception of Winder’s regiment had never fired a musket, was re- 

duced to less than half its original number, and both officers and men were unfit. 
for active duty. Only rest and care could restore the army to efficiency. 

The failures of Hull, Van Rensselaer, and Smyth created a scandal so noisy 
that little was thought of General Dearborn; yet Dearborn still commanded on 
Lake Champlain the largest force then under arms, including seven regiments of 
the regular army, with artillery and dragoons. He clung to the idea of an attack on 
Montreal simultaneous with Smyth’s movement at Niagara. November 8 he 
wrote from Albany to Eustis that he was about to join the army under General 
Bloomfield at Plattsburg. 

“T have been detained several days by a severe rheumatic attack, but I shall, 
by the aid of Dr. Mann, be able to set off this day toward Lake Champlain, 
where I trust General Bloomfield will be able to move toward Montreal, and 
with the addition of three thousand regular troops that place might be carried 
and held this winter; but I cannot consent to crossing the St. Lawrence with an 
uncertainty of being able to remain there.” ey 

Whatever were Dearborn’s motives for undertaking the movement, his of- 
ficial report explained that on arriving at Plattsburg he found General Bloom- 
field ill, and was himself obliged to take command, November 19, when he 
marched the army about twenty miles to the Canadian line. At that point the 
militia declined to go further, and Dearborn as quietly as possible, November 
23, marched back to Plattsburg. His campaign lasted four days, and he did not 
enter Canada. 


Whether Dearborn, Smyth or William Hull would have improved the situ- 
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ation by winning a victory or by losing a battle was a question to be answered 
by professional soldiers; but the situation at best was bad, and when the report 
of Smyth’s crowning failure reached Dearborn it seemed for a moment to over- 
come his sorely tried temper. “I had anticipated disappointment and misfortune 
in the commencement of the war,” he wrote to Eustis, “but I did by no means ap- 
prehend such a deficiency of regular troops and such a series of disasters as we. 
have witnessed.” He intimated his readiness to accept the responsibility which 
properly belonged to him, and to surrender his command. “I shall be happy to 
be released by any gentleman whose talents and popularity will command the 
confidence of the Government and the country.” To the President he wrote at 
the same time; “It will be equally agreeable to me to employ such moderate 
talents as I possess in the service of my country, or to be permitted to retire to the 
shades of private life, and remain a mere but interested spectator of passing 
events.” 


_ 
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NAVAL BATTLES 
Culpable as was the helplessness of the War Department in 1812, the public 


1either understood nor knew how to enforce responsibility for disasters which © 
would have gone far to cost a European war minister his life, as they might have 
ost his nation its existence. By fortune still kinder, the Navy Department 
scaped penalty of any sort for faults nearly as serious as those committed by its 
ival. The navy consisted, besides gunboats, of three heavy frigates rated as 
-arrying forty-four guns; three lighter frigates rated at thirty-eight guns; one of — 
hirty-two, and one of twenty-eight; besides two ships of eighteen guns, two 
rigs of sixteen, and four brigs of fourteen and twelve—in all sixteen seagoing 
vessels, twelve of which were probably equal to any vessels afloat of the same 
lass. The eight frigates were all built by Federalist Congresses before President 
Jefferson’s time; the smaller craft, except one, were built under the influence of 
the war with Tripoli. ‘The Administration which declared war against England © 
did nothing to increase the force. Few of the ships were in first-rate condition. 
The officers complained that the practice of laying up the frigates in port 
hastened their decay, and declared that hardly a frigate in the service was as 
sound as she should be. For this negligence Congress was alone responsible; but 
the Department perhaps shared the blame for want of readiness when war was 
declared. ERY 

The only ships actually ready for sea, June 18, were the President, 44, com- 
manded by Commodore Rodgers, at New York, and the United States, 44, 
which had cruised to the southward with the Congress, 38, and Argus, 16, 
under the command of Commodore Decatur. Secretary Hamilton, May 21, sent 
orders to Decatur to prepare for war, and June 5 wrote more urgently: “Have the | 
ships under your command immediately ready for extensive active service, and 
proceed with them to New York where you will join Commodore Rodgers and 
wait further orders. Prepare for battle which I hope will add to your fame.” To 
Rodgers he wrote on the same day in much the same words: “Be prepared in all 
respects for extensive service.” He asked both officers for their advice how to 
make the navy most useful. Rodgers’s reply, if he made one, was not preserved; 
but Decatur answered from Norfolk, June 8: 

“The plan which appears to me to be the best calculated for our little navy 

_ . would be to send them out with as large a supply of provisions as they can 
carry, distant from our coast and singly, or not more than two frigates in com- 
pany, without giving them any specific instructions as to place of cruising, 
but to rely on the enterprise of the officers. | 

The Department hesitated to adopt Decatur's advice, and began by an effort 
to concentrate all its ships at New York—an attempt in which Secretary Hamil- 
ton could not wholly succeed, for the Constellation and the Chesapeake, 38-gun 
frigates, and the Adams, 28, were not in condition for sea; the Essex, 32, was 
not quite ready, and the Wasp, 18, was bringing dispatches from Europe, while 
the Constitution, 44, detained at Annapolis by the difficulty of shipping a new 
crew, could not sail within three weeks. The secretary ordered Captain Hull, who 
commanded the Constitution, to make his way to New York with the utmost 
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speed, and if his crew were in proper condition, to look for the British frigate 7 
Belvidera on the way. The only ships that could be brought to New York with- 
out delay were those of Decatur at Norfolk..To him the secretary, on th ] 
declaration of war, sent orders to proceed with all dispatch northwards, and “to 
~ notice the British flag if it presents itself” on the way. “The Belvidera is said to 
be on our coast,” added the secretary. Before this letter reached Norfolk, Decatur 

and his squadron sailed from the Chesapeake and were already within sight of 
Sandy Hook; so that the only orders from the Navy Department which immedi- 
_ ately affected the movement of the frigates were those sent to New York for 
Commodore Rodgers and the frigate President, but which included Decatur’s 
squadron when it should arrive. ; 
_ ‘For the present,” wrote the secretary to Rodgers, “it is desirable that with the 
force under your command you remain in such position as to enable you most 
conveniently to receive further more extensive and more particular orders, which 

will be conveyed to you through New York. But as it is understood that there 

are one or more British cruisers on the coast in the vicinity of Sandy Hook, you 

_ are at your discretion free to strike them, returning immediately after into port. 

You are free to capture or destroy them.” 

‘These orders reached New York June 21. Rodgers in his fine frigate the 
President, with the Hornet, 18, was eager to sail. The hope of capturing the 
Belvidera, which had long been an intolerable annoyance to New York com- 
merce, was strong both in the Navy Department and in the navy; but the 

chance of obtaining prize money from the British West India convoy, just then 
_ passing eastward only a few days’ sail from the coast, added greatly to the com- 
modore’s impatience. Decatur’s squadron arrived off Sandy Hook June 19. June 
21, within an hour after receiving the secretary's orders of June 18, the whole 
fleet, including two forty-four and one thirty-eight-gun frigates, with the Hornet 
and the Argus, stood out to sea. . 

The secretary might have spared himself the trouble of giving further orders, 
for many a week passed before Rodgers and Decatur bethought themselves of his 
injunction to return immediately into port after striking the Belvidera. They 
struck the Belvidera within forty-eight hours, and lost her; partly on account of 
the bursting of one of the President's main-deck guns, which blew up the fore- 
castle deck, killing or wounding sixteen men, including Commodore Rodgers 
himself, whose leg was broken; partly, and according to the British account 
chiefly, on account of stopping to fire at all, when Rodgers should have run 
alongside and in that case could not have failed to capture his enemy. Whatever 
was the reason, the Belvidera escaped; and Rodgers and Decatur, instead of re- 
turning immediately into port as they had been ordered, turned in pursuit of the 
British West India convoy, and hung doggedly to the chase without catching 
sight of their game, until after three weeks’ pursuit they found themselves within 
a day’s sail of the British Channel and the convoy safe in British waters. 

This beginning of the naval war was discouraging. The American ships 
should not have sailed in a squadron, and only their good luck saved them from 
disaster. Rodgers and Decatur showed no regard to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, although had they met with misfortune, the navy would have lost its last 
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1ope. Yet if the two commodores had obeyed the secretary's commands their 
tuise would probably have been in the fasten degree disastrous. The Govern- 
nent's true intentions have been a matter of much dispute; but beyond a doubt 
he President and a majority of his advisers inclined to keep the navy within 
each at first—to use them for the protection of commerce, to drive away the 
3ritish blockaders; and aware that the British naval force would soon be greatly 
ncereased, and that the American navy must be blockaded in port, the Govern- 
nent expected in the end to use the frigates as harbor defenses rather than send 
hem to certain destruction. 

With these ideas in his mind, Secretary Hamilton, in his orders of June 18, 
old Rodgers and Decatur that “more extensive” orders should be sent to them on 
heir return to New York. A day or two afterward Secretary Gallatin complained 
‘© the President that these orders had not been sent. 

“I believe the weekly arrivals from foreign ports,” said Gallatin, “will for the 
-oming four weeks average from one to one-and-a-half million dollars a week. To 
srotect these and our coasting vessels, while the British have still an inferior 
‘orce on our Coasts, appears to me of primary importance. I think that orders to 
hat effect, ordering them to cruise accordingly, ought to have been sent yester- 
Jay, and that at all events not one day longer ought to be lost.” 

June 22 the orders were sent according to Gallatin’s wish. They directed 
Rodgers with his part of the squadron to cruise from the Chesapeake eastwardly, 
ind Decatur with his ships to cruise from New York southwardly, so as to cross 
ind support each other and protect with their united force the merchantmen 
ind coasters entering New York harbor, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake. 
Rodgers and Decatur were then beginning their private cruise across the ocean, 
nd never received these orders until the commerce they were to protect either 
eached port in safety or fell into British hands. 

Probably this miscarriage was fortunate, for not long after Rodgers and De- 
satur passed the Banks the British Vice Admiral Sawyer sent from Halifax a 
quadron to prevent the American navy from doing what Secretary Hamilton had 
ust ordered to be done. July 5 Captain Broke, with his own frigate, the Shannon, 
38, the Belvidera, 36, the Africa, 64, and AZolus, 32, put to sea from Halifax and 
was joined, July 9, off Nantucket by the Guerriére, 38. Against such a force 
Rodgers and Decatur, even if together, would have risked total destruction, 
while a success would have cost more than it was worth. The Americans had 
1othing to gain and everything to lose by fighting in line-of-battle. 

As Broke’s squadron swept along the coast it seized whatever it met, and 
uly 16 caught one of President Jefferson’s 16-gun brigs, the Nautilus. The 
1ext day it came on a richer prize. The American navy seemed ready to outstrip 
he army in the race for disaster. The Constitution, the best frigate in the United 
States service, sailed into the midst of Broke’s five ships. Captain Isaac Hull, in 
command of the Constitution, had been detained at Annapolis shipping a new 
rew, until July 5—the day when Broke’s squadron left Halifax;—then the ship 
ot under way and stood down Chesapeake Bay on her voyage to New York. 
The wind was ahead and very light. Not till July 10 did the ship anchor off 
Cape Henry lighthouse, and not till sunrise of July 12 did she stand to the east- 
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ward and northward. Light head-winds and a strong current delayed her progress’ 
till July 17 when at two o'clock in the afternoon off Barnegat on the New Jersey 
coast the lookout at the masthead discovered four sails to the northward, and 
two hours later a fifth sail to the northeast. Hull took them for Rodgers's 
squadron. The wind was light and Hull being to windward determined to speak 
the nearest vessel, the last to come in sight. The afternoon passed without bring- 
ing the ships together, and at ten in the evening, finding that the nearest ship 
could not answer the night signal, Hull decided to lose no time in escaping. 
Then followed one of the most exciting and sustained chases recorded in 
naval history. At daybreak the next morning one British frigate was astern 
within five or six miles, two more were to leeward, and the rest of the fleet some 
ten miles astern, all making chase. Hull put out his boats to tow the Constitution; 
Broke summoned the boats of his squadron to tow the Shannon. Hull then bent 
all his spare rope to the cables, dropped a small anchor half a mile ahead, in 
twenty-six fathom water, and warped his ship along. Broke quickly imitated the 
~ device, and slowly gained on the chase. The Guerriére crept so near Hull’s lee- 
beam as to open fire, but her shot fell short. Fortunately the wind, though slight, 
favored Hull. All night the British and American crews toiled on, and when 
morning came the Belvidera, proving to be the best sailor, got in advance of her 
consorts, working two kedge-anchors, until at two o'clock in the afternoon she 
tried in her turn to reach the Constitution with her bow guns, but in vain. Hull 
expected capture, but the Belvidera could not approach nearer without bringing 
her boats under the Constitution’s stern guns; and the wearied crews toiled on, 
towing and kedging, the ships barely out of gunshot, till another morning came. 
The breeze, though still light, then allowed Hull to take in his boats, the Belvi- 
dera being two and a half miles in his wake; the Shannon three and a half miles 
on his lee, and the three other frigates well to leeward. The wind freshened, and 
the Constitution drew ahead, until toward seven o'clock in the evening of July 19 
a heavy rain-squall struck the ship, and by taking skillful advantage of it Hull left 
the Belvidera and Shannon far astern; yet until eight o'clock the next morning 
_ they were still in sight keeping up the chase. 

Perhaps nothing during the war tested American seamanship more thoroughly 
than these three days of combined skill and endurance in the face of an irre- 
sistible enemy. The result showed that Hull and the Constitution had nothing 
to fear in these respects. There remained the question whether the superiority 
extended to his guns; and such was the contempt of British naval officers for 
American ships that with this experience before their eyes they still believed 
one of their 38-gun frigates to be more than a match for an American forty-four, 
although the American, besides the heavier armament, had proved his capacity 
to out-sail and outmaneuver the Englishman. Both parties became more eager 
than ever for the test. For once, even the Federalists of New England felt theif 
blood stir; for their own President and their own votes had called these frigates 
into existence, and a victory won by the Constitution, which had been built by 
their hands, was in their eyes a greater victory over their political opponents than 
over the British. With no half-hearted spirit, the sea-going Bostonians showered 
well-weighed praises on Hull when his ship entered Boston harbor, July 26, after 
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i$ Marrow escape; and when he sailed again, New England waited with keen 
nterest to learn his fate. 


Hull could not expect to keep command of the Constitution. Bainbridge was - | 


auch his senior, and had the right to a preference in active service. Bainbridge 
hen held and was ordered to retain command of the Constellation, fitting out at 
he Washington Navy Yard; but Secretary Hamilton, July 28, ordered him to 
ake command also of the Constitution on her arrival in port. Doubtless Hull 
xpected this change, and probably the expectation induced him to risk a 
angerous experiment; for without bringing his ship to the Charlestown Navy 
ard, but remaining in the outer harbor, after obtaining such supplies as he 
eeded, August 2, he set sail without orders, and stood to the eastward. Having 
eached Cape Race without meeting an enemy he turned southward, until on the 
‘ight of August 18 he spoke a privateer, which told him of a British frigate 
ear at hand. Following the privateersman’s directions the Constitution the next 
lay, August 19, at two o'clock in the afternoon, latitude 41° 42’, longitude 
5° 48’, sighted the Guerriére. 

The meeting was welcome on both sides. Only three days before, Captain 
Jacres had entered on the log of a merchantman a challenge to any American 
rigate to meet him off Sandy Hook. Not only had the Guerriére for a long time 
een extremely offensive to every sea-faring American, but the mistake which 
aused the Litile Belt to suffer so seriously for the misfortune of being taken for | 
ne Guerriére had caused a corresponding feeling of anger in the officers of the 
ritish frigate. The meeting of August 19 had the character of a preconcerted 
uel. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the northwest, with the sea running high. 
Jacres backed his maintop-sail and waited. Hull shortened sail and ran down be- 
ore the wind. For about an hour the two ships wore and wore again, trying to 
et advantage of position; until at last, a few minutes before six o'clock, they came 
ogether side by side, within pistol-shot, the wind almost astern, and running be- 
ore it they pounded each other with all their strength. As rapidly as the guns 
ould be worked, the Constitution poured in broadside after broadside, double- 
hotted with round and grape—and, without exaggeration, the echo of these guns 
tartled the world. “In less than thirty minutes from the time we got alongside of 
he enemy,” reported Hull, “she was left without a spar standing, and the hull cut 
) pieces in such a manner as to make it difficult to keep her above water. 

That Dacres should have been defeated was not surprising; that he should have 
xpected to win was an example of British arrogance that explained and excused 
1e war. The length of the Constitution was 173 feet; that of the Guerriére was > 
56 feet; the extreme breadth of the Constitution was 44 feet; that of the Guer- 
ére was 40 feet, or within a few inches in both cases. The Constitution carried 
yirty-two long 24-pounders, the Guerriére thirty long 18-pounders and two long 
2-pounders; the Constitution carried twenty 32-pound carronades, the Guerriére 
xteen. In every respect, and in proportion of ten to seven, the Constitution was 
1e better ship; her crew was more numerous in proportion of ten to six. Dacres 
new this very nearly as well as it was known to Hull, yet he sought a duel. What 
e did not know was that in a still greater proportion the American officers and 
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crew were better and more intelligent seamen than the British, and that their 
~ passionate wish to repay old scores gave them extraordinary energy. So much 
"greater was the moral superiority than the physical, that while the Guerriére’s 
- force counted as seven against ten, her losses counted as though her force were 
only two against ten. 4 
Dacres’ error cost him dear, for among the Guerriére’s crew of two hundred and 
seventy-two, seventy-nine were killed or wounded; and the ship was injured be 
_ yond saving before Dacres realized his mistake, although he needed only thirty 
minutes of close fighting for the purpose. He never fully understood the causes of 
his defeat, and never excused it by pleading, as he might have done, the great 
superiority of his enemy. 
Hull took his prisoners on board the Constitution, and after blowing up the 
- Guerriére sailed tor Boston, where he arrived on the morning of August 30. The 
Sunday silence of the Puritan city broke into excitement as the news passed 
through the quiet streets that the Constitution was below, in the outer harbor 
with Dacres and his crew prisoners on board. No experience of history ever went 
to the heart of New England more directly than this victory, so peculiarly its own; 
but the delight was not confined to New England, and extreme though it seemed 
it was still not extravagant, for however small the affair might appear on the gen- 
eral scale of the world’s battles, it raised the United States in one half hour to the 
rank of a first-class Power in the world. 
Hull's victory was not only dramatic in itself, but was also supremely fortunate 
in the moment it occurred. The Boston Patriot of September 2, which announced 
the capture of the Guerriére, announced in the next column that Rodgers and 
Decatur, with their squadron, entered Boston harbor within four-and-twenty 
hours after Hull’s arrival, returning empty-handed after more than two months 
of futile cruising; while in still another column the same newspaper announced 
“the melancholy intelligence of the surrender of General Hull and his whole army 
to the British General Brock.” Isaac Hull was nephew to the unhappy General, 
and perhaps the shattered hulk of the Guerriére, which the nephew left at the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, eight hundred miles east of Boston, was worth 
for the moment the whole province which the uncle had lost, eight hundred miles 
to the westward; it was at least the only equivalent the people could find, and 
they made the most of it. With the shock of new life, they awoke to the conscious: 
ness that after all the peace teachings of Pennsylvania and Virginia, the sneers of 
Federalists and foreigners; after the disgrace of the Chesapeake and the sur 
render of Detroit—Americans could still fight. The public had been taught, and 
had actually learned, to doubt its own physical courage; and the reaction of de 
light in satisfying itself that it still possessed the commonest and most brutal of 
human qualities was the natural result of a system that ignored the possibility of 
war. 
Hull's famous victory taught the pleasures of war to a new generation, which 
had hitherto been sedulously educated to think only of its cost. The first taste o} 
blood maddens; and hardly had the Constitution reached port and told her story 
than the public became eager for more. The old Jeffersonian jealousy of the navy 
vanished in the flash of Hull’s first broadside. Nothing would satisfy the craving 
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f the popular appetite but more battles, more British frigates, and more daring 
rictories. Even the cautious Madison was dragged by the public excitement upon 
he element he most heartily disliked. , 

The whole Navy, was once more, September 1, safe in port except only the 
issex, a frigate rated at thirty-two but carrying forty-four guns, commanded. by — 
captain David Porter. She left New York July 3 with orders dated June 24 to 
oin Rodgers, or failing this to cruise southwardly as far as St. Augustine. July 
[1 she met a convoy of seven transports conveying a battalion of the First Regi- — 
nent, or Royal Scots, from the West Indies to reinforce Prevost and Brock in 
~anada. Porter cut out one transport. With the aid of another frigate he could 
lave captured the whole, to the great advantage of Dearborn’s military move- 
nents; but the British commander managed his convoy so well that the battalion 
scaped, and enabled Prevost to strengthen the force at Niagara which threatened _ 
ind defeated Van Rensselaer. August 13 the British 20-gun sloop-of-war Alert 
ame in sight, bore down within short pistolshot, and opened fire on the Essex, — 
Absurd as the idea seemed, the British captain behaved as though he hoped to 
apture the American frigate, and not until Porter nearly sunk him with a broad- | 
ide did the Englishman strike his colors. After taking a number of other prizes, 
gut without further fighting, September 7 Porter brought his ship back to the 
Delaware River. 

The return of the Essex to port, September 7, brought all the national vessels 
nce more under the direct control of the Department. Nearly every ship in the 
ervice was then at Boston. The three forty-fours—the Constitution, United States, 
ind President—were all there; two of the thirty-eights—the Congress and Chesa- 
yeake—were there, and the Constellation was at Washington. The Adams, 28, 
was also at Washington; but the Hornet, 18, and Argus, 16, were with Rodgers 
ind Decatur at Boston. The Syren, 16, the New Orleans; the Essex, 32, and the 
WV asp, 18, were in the Delaware. 

Carried away by Hull’s victory, the Government could no longer hesitate to 
rive its naval officers the liberty of action they asked, and which in spite of orders 
hey had shown the intention to take. A new arrangement was made. The vessels 
were to be divided into three squadrons, each consisting of one forty-four, ond 
ight frigate, and one sloop-of-war. Rodgers in the President was to command one 
quadron, Bainbridge in the Constitution was to command another, and Decatur 
n the United States was to take the third. Their sailing orders, dated October 2, 
imply directed the three commodores to proceed to sea; “You are to do your ut- 
nost to annoy the enemy, to afford protection to our commerce, pursuing that 
course which to your best judgment may under all circumstances appear the best 
alculated to enable you to accomplish these objects as far as may be in your 
ower, returning into port as speedily as circumstances will permit consistently 
vith the great object in view.’ 

Before eiitin’ the story of the frigates, the fate of the little Wasp needs to 
xe told. Her career was brief. The Wasp, a sloop-of-war rated at eighteen guns, 
vas one of President Jefferson’s additions to the navy to supply the loss of the 
hiladelphia; she was ship-rigged, and armed with two long 12-pounders and six- 
een 32-pound carronades. She carried a crew of one hundred and thirty-seven 
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men, commanded by Captain Jacob Jones, a native of Delaware, lieutenant in the 
Philadelphia when lost in the war with Tripoli. ‘The Wasp was attached to 
Rodgers’s squadron, and received orders from the commodore to join him at sea. 
She sailed from the Delaware October 13, and when about six hundred miles east 
of Norfolk, October 17, she fell in with the British 18-gun brig Frolic, convoying 
- fourteen merchantmen to England. The two vessels were equal in force, for the 
Frolic’s broadside threw a weight of two hundred and seventy-four pounds, while 

that of the Wasp threw some few pounds less; the Frolic measured, by British re- 
~ port, one hundred feet in length, the Wasp one hundred and six; their breadth on 
deck was the same; and although the Wasp’s crew exceeded that of her enemy, 
being one hundred and thirty-five men against one hundred and ten, the British 
~ vessel had all the men she needed, and suffered little from this inferiority. The 
action began at half-past eleven in the morning, the two sloops running parallel, 
about sixty yards apart, in a very heavy sea, which caused both to pitch and roll 
so that marksmanship had the most decisive share in victory. The muzzles of the 
guns went under water, and clouds of spray dashed over the crews, while the two 
vessels ran side by side for the first fifteen minutes. The British fire cut the Wasp’s 
rigging, while the American guns played havoc with the Frolic’s hull and lower 
masts. The vessels approached each other so closely that the rammers of the 
guns struck the enemy’s side, and at last they fell foul—the Wasp almost squarely 
across the Frolic’s bow. In the heavy sea boarding was difficult; but as soon as the 
Wasp’s crew could clamber down the Frolic’s bowsprit, they found on the deck 
the British captain and lieutenant, both severely wounded, and one brave sailor 
at the wheel. Not twenty of the British crew were left unhurt, and these had 
gone below to escape the American musketry. The Wasp had only ten men 
killed and wounded. The battle lasted forty-three minutes. 

If the American people had acquired a taste for blood the battle of the Wasp 
and Frolic gratified it, for the British sloop was desperately defended, and the 
battle, won by the better marksmanship of the Americans, was unusually bloody. 
Captain Jones lost the full satisfaction of his victory, for a few hours afterward 
the Poictiers, a British seventy-four, came upon the two disabled combatants and 
carried both into Bermuda; but the American people would have been glad to 
part with their whole navy on such terms, and the fight between the Wasp and 
the Frolic roused popular enthusiasm to a point where no honors seemed to satisfy 
their gratitude to Captain Jones and his crew. 

The Wasp’s brilliant career closed within a week from the day she left the 
Delaware. A week afterward another of these ship-duels occurred, which made a 
still deeper impression. Rodgers and Decatur sailed from Boston October 8 with 
the President, the United States, Congress, and Argus, leaving the Constitution, 
Chesapeake, and Hornet in port. Rodgers in the President, with the Congress, 
~ cruised far and wide, but could find no enemy to fight, and after making prize of 

a few merchantmen returned to Boston, December 31. The Argus also made some 
valuable prizes, but was chased by a British squadron, and only by excellent 
management, escaped capture, returning January 3, 1813, to New York. De 
catur in the United States, separating from the squadron October 12, sailed east- 
ward to the neighborhood of the Azores, until, October 25, he sighted a sail to 
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vindward. The stranger made chase. The wind was fresh from south-southeast, 
vith a heavy sea. Decatur stood toward his enemy, who presently came about, 
breast of the United States but beyond gunshot, and both ships being then on 
he same tack approached each other until the action began at long range. The 
sritish ship was the 38-gun frigate Macedonian commanded by Captain Carden, 
nd about the same force as the Guerriére. At first the United States used only her 
ong 24-pounders, of which she carried fifteen on her broadside, while the Mace- 
onian worked a broadside of fourteen long 18-pounders. So unequal a contest 
ould not continue. Not only was the American metal heavier, but the American | 
ire was quicker and better directed than that of the Englishman; so that Carden, 
fter a few minutes of this experience, bore down to close. His maneuver made 
natters worse. The carronades of the United States came into play; the Macedon- 
an’s mizzen-mast fell, her fore and main top-mast were shot away, and her main- 
ard; almost all her rigging was cut to pieces, and most of the guns on her engaged 
ide were dismounted. She dropped gradually to leeward, and Decatur, tacking 
nd coming up under his enemy’s stern hailed, and received her surrender. 

The British ship had no right to expect a victory for the disparity of force was 
ven greater than between the Constitution and Guerriére; but in this case the 
ritish court-martial subsequently censured Captain Carden for mistakes. The 
attle lasted longer than that with the Guerriére, and Decatur apologized for 
he extra hour because the sea was high and his enemy had the weather-gauge 
nd kept at a distance; but the apology was not needed. Decatur proved his skill 
y sparing his ship and crew. His own loss was eleven men killed and wounded; 
he Macedonian’s loss was nine times as great. The United States suffered little 
n her hull, and her spars and rigging suffered no greater injury than could be 
uickly repaired; while the Macedonian received a hundred shot in her hull, and 
loft nothing remained standing but her fore and main masts and her fore-yard. 

Decatur saved the Macedonian, and brought her back to New London—the 
nly British frigate ever brought as a prize into an American port. The two ships 
trived December 4, and from New London the Macedonian was taken to New 
Zork and received in formal triumph. Captain Jones of the Wasp took command 
f her in reward for his capture of the Frolic. 

Before the year closed, the Constitution had time for another cruise. Hull at his 
wn request received command of the Navy Yard at Charlestown, and also took 
harge of the naval defenses in New York harbor, but did not again serve at sea 
luring the war. The Constitution was given to Captain Bainbridge, one of the 
Idest officers in the service. A native of New Jersey, Bainbridge commanded the 
hiladelphia when lost in the Tripolitan war, and was held for eighteen months 
prisoner in Tripoli. In 1812 when he took command of the Constitution, though 
year older than Hull and five years older than Decatur, he had not yet reached 
‘is fortieth year, while Rodgers, born in 177], had but lately passed it. The dif- 
erence in age between these four naval officers and the four chief generals— 
Yearborn, Wilkinson, Wade Hampton, and William Hull—was surprising; for 
he average age of the naval commanders amounted barely to thirty-seven years, 
hile that of the four generals reached fifty-eight. This difference alone accounted 
or much of the difference in their fortune, and perhaps political influence ac- 


ounted for the rest. 
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Bainbridge showed no inferiority to the other officers of the service, and no 
one grumbled at the retirement of Hull. The Constitution sailed from Boston 
~ October 25, with the Hornet. The Essex, then in the Delaware, was ordered to 
join the squadron at certain specified ports in the south Atlantic, and saile 1 
October 28 expecting a very long cruise. December 13 Bainbridge arrived at San 
Salvador, on the coast of Brazil, where he left the Hornet to blockade the Bonne 
Citoyenne, a British 18-gun sloop-of-war bound to England with specie. Cruising 
southward, within sight of the Brazilian coast, in latitude 13° 6’ south, Bainbridge 
sighted the British frigate Java, a ship of the same tonnage as the Guerriére, 
throwing a slightly heavier broadside and carrying a large crew of four hundred 
and twenty-six men, if the American account was correct. Bainbridge tacked and 
made sail off shore, to draw the stranger away from a neutral coast; the British 
frigate followed him, until at half-past one o'clock in the afternoon Bainbridge 
shortened sail, tacked again, and stood for his enemy. Soon after two o'clock the 
action began, the two ships being on the same tack, the Java to windward and the 
better sailer, and both fighting their long-range guns. The British frigate insisted 
upon keeping at a distance, obliging Bainbridge after half an hour to risk the dan- 
_.-ger of being raked; and at twenty minutes before three o'clock the Constitution 
closed within pistol-shot. At ten minutes before three the ships were foul, the Java's 
jibboom in the Constitution’s mizzen rigging; and from that point the battle be- 
came slaughter. In fifteen minutes the Java’s bowsprit, fore-mast, and main top- 
mast ‘were cut away, and a few minutes after four o'clock she ceased firing. Her 
captain, Lambert, was mortally wounded; the first lieutenant was wounded; forty- 
eight of her officers and crew were dead or dying; one hundred and two were 
wounded; little more than a hulk filled with wreck and with dead or wounded 
men floated on the water. . 
_ The Constitution had but twelve men killed and twenty-two wounded, and 
_ tepaired damages in an hour. Owing perhaps to the death of Captain Lambert 
the reports of the battle were more contradictory than usual, but no one disputed 
that although the Java was to windward and outsailed the American frigate, 
and although her broadside counted as nearly nine against her enemy's ten—for 
the Constitution on this cruise carried two guns less than in her fight with 
the Guerriére,—yet the Java inflicted no more damage than she ought to have done 
had she been only one fourth the size of the American frigate, although she was 
defended more desperately than either the Guerriére or the Macedonian. 

With this battle the year ended. Bainbridge was obliged to blow up his prize, 
« and after landing and paroling his prisoners at San Salvador sailed for Boston, 
where he arrived in safety, February 27, 1813. During the six months the war 
had lasted the little United States navy captured three British frigates, besides 
the 20-gun Alert and the 18-gun Frolic; privateers by scores had ravaged British 
commerce, while the immense British force on the ocean had succeeded only in 
capturing the little Nautilus, the 12-gun brig Vixen, and the Wasp. The com- 
merce of America had indeed suffered almost total destruction; but the dispute 
was to be decided not so much by the loss which England could inflict upon 
America, as by that which America could inflict upon England. : 
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CHAPTER V 

THE RIVER RAISIN | | 

_ The fall of Detroit and Chicago in August, 1812, threw the American frontier 
ack to the line of the Wabash and the Maumee, and threatened to throw it still 
arther back to the Indian boundary itself. The Miami or Maumee River was de- 


ended by Fort Wayne; the Wabash had no other defense than the little fort or 
lockhouse which Harrison built during the Tippecanoe campaign, and named 


y 


fter himself. Fort Harrison stood near the later city of Terre Haute, close to the _ 


order of Illinois; Fort Wayne stood within twenty miles of the Ohio border. The _ 


vidth of Indiana lay between the two. 

Had Brock been able, after the capture of Detroit, to lead his little army into 
Jhio, he might have cleared not only the Maumee River but the whole western 
nd of Lake Erie from American possession. Recalled in haste to defend Niagara, 
rock left only two or three companies of troops as garrison at Detroit and 
Mlalden. ‘The Indians could do little without the aid of regular forces, but they 
ried to carry both Fort Wayne and Fort Harrison by stratagem. The attacks were 
nade almost simultaneously a few days after September 1, and not without skill. 
n the case of Fort Harrison the Indians were nearly successful, not so much in 
Bhting as in burning it. With great difficulty its young captain, Zachary Taylor, 
f the Seventh Infantry, succeeded in saving his post. Fort Wayne was held by 
captain James Rhea of the First Infantry until reinforcements arrived, September 
2. Except the usual massacres of scattered families, the Indians accomplished 
othing. ) 

Upon the State of Ohio, with its quarter of a million inhabitants, and of Ken- 
ucky with four hundred thousand, fell the immediate burden of defending the 
order between the Ohio and the Lakes. Governor William Henry Harrison of 
he Indiana Territory leaving Vincennes June 19, the day after the declaration of 
yar, was at Cincinnati when threatening news began to arrive from Detroit. 
Tarrison had military knowledge and instincts. He saw that after the capture of 
Aackinaw Detroit must fall, and that Hull could save himself only by evacuating 
. Harrison’s ambition, which had drawn him to Tippecanoe, drew him also to 
2ad the new crusade for the relief or recovery of Detroit. He went to Kentucky 
t the invitation of Governor Scott, and under the patronage of Scott and Henry 
lay he took the direction of military affairs. August 24 news reached Kentucky 
nat Hull was shut in Detroit, and must surrender unless immediately relieved. 
‘he Governor of Kentucky at once summoned what was then called a caucus, 
omposed of himself, his successor elect Governor Shelby, Henry Clay, Justice 
‘odd of the United States Supreme Court, Major General Hopkins of the Ken- 
icky militia, various Congressmen, judges, and other citizens, whose whole au- 
lority was needed to warrant giving to Harrison, who was not a citizen of Ken- 
icky, the commission of major general and the command of the expedition to 
Jetroit. By general acclamation, and on the warm assurances of universal popula 
pproval, the measure was taken; and Harrison started at once for Cincinnati “3 
Jetroit to organize the campaign. The news of Hull’s surrender met him as he 


ft Frankfort. . 
By this combination of skill and accident, Harrison reached the object of his 
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ambition—the conduct of war on a scale equal to his faith in his own powers; | 
the torrent of Western enthusiasm swept him forward faster than his secre 

judgment approved. Appointed by caucus the general of volunteers, he could 
keep his position only by keeping his popularity. Without deciding precisely 
where to march, or what military object to pursue, he talked and acted on the 
idea that he should recover Detroit by a coup de main. He knew that the idea was 
baseless as a practical plan, and futile as a military measure; but nothing less 
would satisfy the enthusiasm of his Kentucky volunteers, and the national gov- 
ernment almost compelled him to pretend what he did not at heart believe 
possible. 

The confusion thus created was troublesome. First, Harrison insisted on com- 
manding the troops marching to relieve Fort Wayne, and obliged the good- 
natured General Winchester, who outranked him, to yield the point. Then after 
a forced march with the Kentuckians down the St. Mary’s River, having relieved 
Fort Wayne, Harrison was obliged, September 19, to surrender the command to 
Winchester, who arrived with orders from the Secretary of War to take general 
charge of the northwestern army. Harrison then left Fort Wayne for Piqua. 
Meanwhile the President and Eustis, learning what had been done in Kentucky, 
September 17, after much debate decided to give to Harrison the commission of 
brigadier general, with the command of the northwestern army, to consist of 
ten thousand men, with unlimited means and no orders except to retake Detroit. 
Brigadier General Winchester, who was already at Fort Wayne, was given the 
option of serving under Harrison or of joining the army at Niagara. 

These new orders reached Harrison September 25 at Piqua. Harrison then 
resumed command and two days afterward, September 27, wrote to the secretary 
announcing his plan for the autumn campaign. Three columns of troops, from 
widely distant quarters, were to move to the Maumee Rapids—the right column 
consisting of Virginia and Pennsylvania troops by way of the Sandusky River; 
the center column of twelve hundred Ohio militia by Hull’s road; the left column 
consisting of four Kentucky regiments and the Seventeenth U. S. Infantry was to 
descend the Auglaize River to Fort Defiance on the Maumee, and thence to fall 
down that river to the point of junction with the two other columns. 

Compared with Hull’s resources Harrison’s were immense; and that he had no 
serious enemy to fear was evident from his dividing the army into three columns 
which marched by lines far beyond supporting distance of each other. At the same 
time he ordered Major General Hopkins of the Kentucky militia to march with 
two thousand men up the Wabash into the Indian country and to destroy the 
Indian settlements on the Wabash and Illinois rivers. Had a British force been 
opposed to the Americans, its general would have had little difficulty in destroy- 
ing some one of these four isolated columns and driving Harrison back to central 
Ohio; but only bands of Indians, not exceeding five hundred at most, were to be 
feared before the army should cross the Maumee, and little anxiety existed on ac 
count of enemies unless for the safety of Fort Wayne. 

Harrison’s anxieties bore a different character. September 23 he wrote to the 
Secretary of War: “If the fall should be very dry I will take Detroit before the 


winter sets in; but if we should have much rain it will be necessary to wait at the 
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apids until the Miami of the Lakes is sufficiently frozen to bear the army and 
s baggage.” The promise was rash. However dry the season might be, the task of 
varching an army with siege-artillery past Malden to Detroit, and of keeping it 
upplied from a base two hundred miles distant, with the British commanding 
he Lake, was one which Harrison had too much sense to attempt. Nothing but 
isaster could have resulted from it, even if Detroit had been taken. In the actual 
ondition of that territory, no army could be maintained beyond the Maumee 
‘iver without controlling the Lake. Perhaps Harrison was fortunate that constant - 
ains throughout the month of October brought the army to a halt long before it 
cached the Maumee. Only the left division of five Kentucky regiments succeeded 
1 getting to the river, and camped in the neighborhood of old Fort Defiance, 
yaiting for the other columns to reach the rapids. There the Kentuckians re- 
vained, under the command of General Winchester, without food, clothing, or 
ufficient shelter, in a state of increasing discontent and threatening mutiny, till 
ne year closed. 

Within a month after assuming command Harrison found himself helpless 
ither to advance or to retreat, or to remain in any fixed position. The supplies re- 
uired for ten thousand troops could not be sent forward by any means then 
nown. October 22 the left column, consisting of the Kentucky regiments and 
ome regulars, was at Defiance on the Maumee; the central column of a thousand 
)hio troops under General Tupper was on Hull’s road, a hundred miles from the 
Aaumee, unable to march beyond Urbana, where its supplies were collecting; 
1e right column of Pennsylvanians and Virginians was still farther from the front, 
owly approaching the Sandusky River from the southeast, but far out of reach. 
seneral Hopkins’s expedition up the Wabash ended in failure, his troops becom- 
ig a mere mob, and at last disbanding, leaving their general to follow them home. 
Jarrison himself was riding indefatigably through the mud, from one end to the 
ther of his vast concave line—now at Defiance, making speeches to pacify Win- 
hester’s Kentuckians; then at Piqua and Urbana with the Ohioans; soon a hun- 
red miles away at the river Huron, east of Sandusky; next at Wooster, Delaware, 
r Franklinton, afterward Columbus, in the center of Ohio, looking for his right 
ring; but always searching for a passable ridge of dry land, on which his supplies 
suld go forward to the Maumee Rapids. The result of his search was given in a 
tter of October 22 from Franklinton to the Secretary of War: 

“T am not able to fix any period for the advance of the troops to Detroit. It is 
retty evident that it cannot be done upon proper principles until the frost shall 
ecome so severe as to enable us to use the rivers and the margin of the Lake 
yr transportation of the baggage and artillery upon the ice. To get them forward 
ough a swampy wilderness of near two hundred miles in ‘wagons or on pack- 
orses which are to carry their own provisions, is absolutely impossible. 

The obstacle which brought Harrison’s autumn campaign to this sudden close 
as the vast swamp that extended from the Sandusky River on his tight to the 
uglaize River on his left, and for the moment barred the passage of his necessary 
pplies as effectually as though it had been the Andes. Hull had crossed it, a 
ng a road as he went, and no one had then appreciated his effort; but he 1a 
arched with a small force in May and June. Harrison tried to transport supplies, 
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heavy guns, military stores, and all the material for an army of ten thousand men 
on a long campaign, as the autumn rains set in. On the extreme right, with grea 

effort and expense, a considerable quantity of rations was accumulated on the 
Sandusky River to be sent to the Maumee Rapids whenever the frosts shoul 
harden the swamps. On the extreme left, desperate efforts were made to carry sup- 
plies to Winchester’s army at Defiance by way of the Auglaize and St. Mary's 


rivers. Hull's road was impassable, and for that reason the column of Ohio troops 


and their supplies were stopped in the neighborhood of Urbana. ; 


Throughout the month of October and November Harrison’s army stood still, 
scattered over the State of Ohio, while wagons and packhorses wallowed in mud 
toward the Maumee Rapids. None arrived. Sometimes the wagons were aban- 
doned in the mud; sometimes the packhorses broke down; sometimes the rivers 
were too low for boats; then they froze and stopped water-transport. Universal 
confusion, want of oversight and organization, added to physical difficulties, gave 
play to laziness, incapacity, and dishonesty. No bills of lading were used; no ac 


counts were kept with the wagoners; and the teams were valued so high, on com- 


ing into service, that the owners were willing to destroy them for the price to be 
received. The waste of government funds was appalling, for nothing short of a 
million rations at the Maumee Rapids could serve Harrison’s objects, and after 
two months of effort not a ration had been carried within fifty miles of the spot. In 
Winchester’s camp at Defiance the men were always on half rations except when 
they had none at all. During the greater part of December they had no flour, but 
lived on poor beef and hickory roots. Typhus swept them away by scores; their 
numbers were reduced to about one thousand. The exact force which Harrison 
had in the field was matter of conjecture, for he sent no return of any description 
to the adjutant general's office. ‘The Government gave him carte blanche, and he 
used it. Chaos and misconduct reigned in every department while he, flounder 
ing through the mud along his line of two hundred miles front, sought in vain 
for a road. a 

For the train of errors and disasters in the northwest Secretary Eustis was 
chiefly responsible, and his resignation, December 3, 1812, left the campaign in 
this hopeless condition. From December 3, 1812, until January 13, 1813, Monroe 
acted as Secretary of War; and to him Harrison next wrote from Delaware, De- 
cember 12, a letter which not only disheartened the Government but was calcu- 
lated to create a prejudice against the writer in the mind of any Secretary of War 
who was not invincibly prejudiced in his favor: 

“Tf there were not some important political reason” said Harrison, “urging the 
recovery of the Michigan Territory and the capture of Malden as soon as those 
objects can possibly be effected, and that to accomplish them a few weeks sooner 
expense was to be disregarded, I should not hesitate to say that if a small pro 
portion of the sums which will be expended in the quartermaster’s department 
in the active prosecution of the campaign during the winter was devoted to ob- 
taining the command of Lake Erie, the wishes of the Government, in their utmost 
extent, could be accomplished without difficulty in the months of April and May. 
Malden, Detroit, and Mackinaw would fall in rapid succession. On the contrary, 
all that I can certainly promise to accomplish during the winter, unless the strait 
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ould afford us a passage on the ice, is to recover Detroit. I must further observe 
at no military man would think of retaining Detroit, Malden being in possession 
‘the enemy, unless his army was at least twice as strong as the disposable force 
‘the enemy. An army advancing to Detroit along a line of operation passing so 
ear the principal force of the enemy as to allow os access to it whenever they 
ink proper, must be covered by another army more considerable than the dis- 
sable force of the enemy. I mention this circumstance to show that the attack 
ight not to be directed against Detroit, but against Malden; and that it depends 
on the ice affording a safe passage across the strait, whether I shall be able 
proceed in this way or not. Detroit is not tenable. Were I to take it without 
ving it in my power to occupy the opposite shore, I should be under the neces-_ 
y of hiding the army in the adjacent swamp to preserve it from the effects of the 
ot and shells which the enemy would throw with impunity from the opposite 
ore. This result is so obvious to every man who has the least military information, 
at it appears to me as extraordinary as any other part of General Hull’s conduct 
at he should choose to defend Detroit rather than attack Malden.” | 
Hull could have asked no better apology for his surrender. Harrison did not 
10w that the insubordination and refusal of the Ohio colonels to evacuate De- 
git had forced Hull to remain there; but that Detroit was not tenable came at 
st to the surface as a self-evident truth of the campaign—which Hull had always 
en, and which Harrison himself announced almost as clearly in August as in - 
ecember, but which he ignored in the interval. 

“If it should be asked,” he continued, “why these statements were not made 
oner—I answer that although I was always sensible that there were great diff- 
Ities to be encountered in the accomplishment of the wishes of the President 
relation to the recovery of Detroit and the conquest of the adjacent part of Upper 
anada in the manner proposed, I did not make sufficient allowance for the 
ibecility and inexperience of the public agents and the villany of the contrac- 
rs. I am still, however, very far from believing that the original plan is im- 
acticable. I believe on the contrary that it can be effected.” 

The excuse did not satisfy the Cabinet who thought they saw that Harrison 
shed to throw upon Government the responsibility for a military failure fatal 
himself. Perhaps a simpler motive guided Harrison, who from the first never 
d known precisely what to do, or had seen any clear path to success. He 
‘ote, January 4, from Franklinton: } 

“When I was directed to take the command in the latter end of September, 
hought it possible by great exertions to effect the objects of the campaign before 
© setting in of winter. . . . The experience of a few days was sufficient to 
nvince me that the supplies of provisions could not be procured for our autum- 
l advance; and even if this difficulty was removed, another of equal magnitude 
isted in the want of artillery. There remained then no alternative but to 
spare for a winter campaign.” 

According to this account he had seen early in October that advance was im- 
ssible, yet he wasted millions of money and many of his best troops in attempt- 
y it. Winter had come, and he was pledged to a winter campaign as impracticable 
the autumn campaign had proved to be. Without the control of the Lake, 
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any army beyond the Maumee must starve or surrender. The government hac 
already paid a vast price in money and men in order to obtain this knowledge; ye 
Harrison proposed a winter campaign, with full persuasion of its uselessness. — 

December 20 he sent orders to Winchester to descend the Maumee River 
from Defiance to the rapids, there to prepare sleds for an expedition agains 
Malden, to be made by a choice detachment when the whole army should con 
centrate at the rapids. Early in January, the ground being at last frozen, pro 
visions in large quantities were hurried to the Maumee River. Artillery was sent 
forward. The Pennsylvania and Virginia brigades moved to the Sandusky 
River, making an effective force of fifteen hundred men at that point. The 
whole effective force on the frontier amounted to six thousand three hundred 
infantry. Harrison intended to move his headquarters forward from the Sandusky 
and to reach the Maumee Rapids January 20, to which point he supposed Gen 
eral Winchester already in motion from Defiance. . 

This was the situation January 12; and although Harrison hinted in his oe 
of January 4 and 8 that his winter campaign would probably fail, he showed the 
intention of advancing at least as far as the strait opposite Malden, about thirty 
five miles beyond the Maumee. This he might venture without much danger. 
and if he reached that point, supposing the straits to be frozen, the enemy tc 
show little sign of resistance, and the weather to favor, he might attack Malden. 
Hull had been expected to take Malden with twelve or fourteen hundred men. 
with an open river behind him, a British fleet on his flank, fifty miles of road tec 
cover, and supplies for only a few days at Detroit; but Harrison with six thousand 
men, the river frozen and the British fleet frozen in it, a secure base, with a mil 
lion rations close in his rear, and no Isaac Brock in his front, still spoke witk 
extreme doubt of his prospects, and said that “most of the well-informed mer 
who knew the character of the country” expected a suspension of operations fo1 
the winter. 

Aware that from a military point of view no land campaign could, except by 
accident, effect any result proportionate to its cost, Harrison had placed himsel! 
at the head of a popular movement so strong that he would have met the fate o} 
Hull and Alexander Smyth, had he not made at least a demonstration against ar 
enemy whose face he had not yet seen. Forced by his own pledges and the public 
discontent to enter on an unmilitary campaign, he was anxious to risk as little a: 
possible where he could hardly expect to gain anything; and he would probably 
have contented himself with his first scheme of a coup de main against Malder 
or Detroit, without attempting to hold either place, had not his subordinate 
General Winchester, rescued him from an awkward position by a blunder tha 
relieved Harrison of further responsibility. 

Brigadier General Winchester was a planter of Tennessee, sixty-one years old 
and formerly an officer in the Revolutionary War. Though outranking Harri 
son, he had allowed himself to be set aside by what he thought intrigue, anc 
consented to conduct the left wing of the force under Harrison’s command 
Winchester was not a favorite with his Kentucky militiamen, who had n 
choice in electing him to their command. Their term of service was to expir 
in February; they had been imprisoned since September in a wilderness a 
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Jefiance—hungry, cold, sick, and mutinous, able to find no enemy willing to 
ght them, and disgusted with idleness. No sooner was the ground frozen and 
1€ general movement of concentration possible, than Winchester’s command - 


y common consent, under Harrison’s orders, broke up their camp near Defiance 


nd marched to the rapids, where Hull’s road crossed the Maumee. There they 
rived January 10, as Harrison expected. They fortified themselves on the 
orth bank, and waited for the arrival of Harrison, who intended to join them — 
anuary 20. 

Winchester’s force included three regiments of Kentucky militia, numbering ~ 
ine hundred effectives, and the Seventeenth United States Infantry, number- 
1g three hundred men, also Kentuckians. Altogether he had under his com- 
and at the rapids about thirteen hundred men—a force barely sufficient to hold 
ue exposed position it had taken on the north bank of the river. The three 
entucky militia regiments were soon to go home. The other columns were not 
et within supporting distance. If Colonel Proctor, who commanded at Malden, 
ere capable of imitating Brock’s enterprise, he would hardly throw away an 
pportunity which might never recur to strike a blow at the Kentuckians, and 
y defeating them to drive Harrison’s army behind the Sandusky River. Every 
ilitary motive warned Winchester not to divide, detach, or expose his troops 
ithout caution. He was himself a detachment, and he had no support nearer 
an the Sandusky. 

While the troops were busily engaged in building a storehouse and throwing 
p log-works in an injudicious and untenable position, two Frenchmen came 
ito camp, begging protection for the inhabitants of Frenchtown on the River 
aisin, thirty miles in front, and within the British lines. Thirty-three families, 
‘about one hundred and fifty persons, were resident at Frenchtown, and the 
ace was held by a few Canadian militia, supposed to consist of two companies, 
ith about as many Indians—in all, some three hundred men. This force might. 
sily be destroyed, and the loss to the British would be serious. Winchester’s 
oops became eager to dash at them. A council of war decided, January 16, 
ithout a voice in remonstrance, that the movement should be made. The most 
dent supporter of the adventure was Colonel John Allen of the Kentucky Rifle 
giment; but no one offered opposition, and Winchester agreed to the council's 
‘inion. ; 

The next morning, January 17, 1813, Colonel William Lewis, of the Fifth 
entucky militia, started for the river Raisin, with four hundred and fifty men. 
few hours afterward he was followed by Colonel Allen with one hundred and 
nmen. No reports told what regiments were taken, or where they were at any 
oment stationed; but Lewis and Allen probably led twelve companies, drawn 
om four Kentucky regiments—the Seventeenth United States Infantry, re- 
aited in Kentucky, commanded by Colonel Samuel Wells; the Kentucky Rifles, 
jlonel John Allen; the First Kentucky Infantry; and Colonel Lewis’s regiment, 
e Fifth Kentucky Infantry—in all, six hundred and sixty men, representing the 
wer of Kentucky. . 
They marched on the ice, along the shore of Maumee Bay and Lake Erie, 
til nightfall, when they camped and at two o'clock the next afternoon, Janu- 
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ary 18, reached without meeting resistance the houses on the south bank of the 
river Raisin. The north bank was occupied, according to British authority, by 
fifty Canadian militia and two hundred Indians. The British force opened fire 
with a three-pound howitzer. The action began at three o’clock and lasted till 
dark, when the enemy after an obstinate resistance was driven about two miles 
into the woods with inconsiderable loss. The action was sharp, and cost the 
Americans not less than twelve killed and fifty-five wounded, reducing their 
- effective number to six hundred. 

Colonel Lewis had orders to take possession of Frenchtown, and hold it. He 
reported his success to General Winchester at the rapids, and remained at 
Frenchtown waiting further orders. Winchester became then aware that the 
_ situation was hazardous. Six hundred men were with him in a half-fortified camy 
on the north bank of the Maumee; six hundred more were thirty miles in ad- 
vance at the Raisin River; while fully two thousand—or, according to Harrison's 

estimate, four thousand—enemies held two fortresses only eighteen miles beyond 
the Raisin. The Kentuckians at the Maumee, equally aware of their comrades 
peril, insisted on going to their aid. Winchester promptly started on the eve: 
ning of January 19, and arrived at Frenchtown the next morning. Colonel Wells's 
Seventeenth United States Infantry, two hundred and fifty men, followed, 
arriving at Frenchtown in the evening. 

- Winchester, before leaving the Maumee Rapids, sent a dispatch to Harrison 
with a report of the battle of the 18th, which met Harrison on the road hurrying 
to the Maumee Rapids. The next morning, January 20, Harrison arrived at the 
camp on the Maumee, and found there about three hundred Kentucky troops 
the remainder being all with Winchester at the river Raisin. Probably Harrison. 
whose own caution was great, felt the peril of Winchester’s situation, but he 
sent his inspector general, Captain Hart, forward with orders to Winchester “tc 
hold the ground we had got at any rate,” while he wrote to the Secretary of War. 

“Upon my way to this place [Maumee Rapids] last evening, I received the 
letter from the General [Winchester] of which the enclosed is a copy, informing 
me of the complete success of the enterprise in the defeat of the enemy and taking 
the stores they had collected. The detachment under Colonel Lewis remain ai 
the river Raisin, and General Winchester very properly marched yesterday with 
two hundred and fifty men to reinforce him and take the command. . . . It i 
absolutely necessary to maintain the position at the river Raisin, and I am assem 
bling the troops as fast as possible for the purpose.” 

Harrison added that his only fear was lest Winchester should be overpowered 
He waited at the Maumee Rapids two days, until at noon, January 22, a mes 
senger arrived with disastrous tidings from the front. 

| Winchester afterward told the story of his own proceedings with so muck 
candor that his narrative became a necessary part of any explanation of hi: 
disaster: 

“Suspecting that Proctor would make an attempt to avenge this stroke, anc 
knowing that our wounded men could not be removed, I hastened to reinforce 
Colonel Lewis with Wells’s regiment, two hundred and fifty men; and set ou 
myself to join him, and arrived on the morning of the 20th. The town, lying or 
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the north side of the river, was picketed on three sides, the longest facing the 
north, and making the front. Within these pickets Colonel Lewis's corps was 
found. Not thinking the position eligible, nor the pickets a sufficient defense 
against artillery, I would have retreated but for the wounded, of whom there were 
fifty-five; but having no sufficient means for transporting these, and being equally 
destitute of those necessary for fortifying strongly, I issued an order for putting 
the place in the best condition for defense that might be practicable, intending 
to construct some new works as soon as the means for getting out timber might be 
had. On the evening of the 20th Wells arrived, and was directed to.encamp on — 
the tight in an open field immediately without the picketing. On the 21st a patrol 
as far as Brownstown [opposite Malden] was sent out, and returned without 
seeing anything of an enemy. On the same day a man from Malden came in who 
reported that the enemy were preparing to attack us; but knowing nothing of the 
kind or extent of the preparation made or making, what he brought was thought 
to be only conjecture and such as led to a belief that it would be some days before _ 
Proctor would be ready to do anything. . . . Neither night-patrol nor night- 
pickets were ordered by me, from a belief that both were matters of routine and 
in constant use. . . . Not to discommode the wounded men . . . I took quarters 
for myself and suite in a house on the southern bank, directly fronting the troops 
and only separated from them by the river, then firmly frozen, and but between 
eighty and a hundred yards wide.” 

The only educated officer under Harrison’s command was Major E. D. Wood 
of the Engineers, one of the early graduates of West Point, and an officer of 
high promise. He was not with Winchester’s division, but with the right wing . 
on the Sandusky, and arrived at the Maumee Rapids some ten days afterward, 
where he built Fort Meigs, in February. During the campaign he kept a diary, 
and his criticisms of Winchester, Lewis, Allen, and their command were quoted 
with approval by the Kentucky historian, as well as by Harrison’s biographer. 

“The troops were permitted to select, each for himself, such quarters on the 
west side of the river as might please him best, whilst the general . . . took his 
quarters on the east side—not the least regard being paid to defence, order, regu- 
larity, or system, in the posting of the different corps. . a With only one third 
or one fourth of the force destined for that service; destitute of artillery, of engi- 
neers, of men who had ever seen or heard the least of an enemy; and with but a 
very inadequate supply of ammunition—how he ever could have entertained the 
most distant hope of success, or what right he had to presume to claim it, ee to me 
one of the strangest things in the MOLI. Sia ® Winchester was destitute 0 oe 
means of supporting his corps long at the river Raisin; was in the phe 0 
the enemy, and beyond the reach of succor. He who fights with such flimsy 
pretensions to victory will always be beaten, and eternally ought to ee ae 

Defeat under such conditions was disgraceful enough; but defeat by Co oo 
Proctor was one of the worst misfortunes that happened to an Pui genta 
The Prince Regent took occasion, at the close of the war, to express te Oo a 
opinion of this officer, then Major General Proctor, in language o ae 
severity. Yet Proctor's first movements at the Raisin River showed Es eee 
sign of his being “so extremely wanting in professional knowledge, and deficien 
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in those active, energetic qualities which must be required of every officer,” as 
his later career, in the Prince Regent’s opinion, proved him to be. He had op- 
posed Brock’s bold movement on Detroit; but he did not hesitate to make a some- 
what similar movement himself. January 21 he marched with artillery across the 
river on the ice, to Brownstown opposite Malden, in full view of any American 
patrol in the neighborhood. His force consisted of six hundred whites, all told, 
besides either four hundred and fifty, six hundred or eight hundred Indians, 
under the chief Round Head, Tecumthe being absent collecting reinforcements 
on the Wabash. This large body of more than a thousand men, without an at- 
tempt at concealment, crossed to Brownstown and marched twelve miles, Janu- 
ary 21, camping at night within five miles of Frenchtown. If the British historian 
James was correct, they numbered eleven hundred and eighty men, of whom five 
hundred and thirty were white, and the rest Indians; but the official return re- 
ported the whites, including every person present, at five hundred and ninety- 
seven men. Two hours before dawn, January 22, they again advanced, and 
before daybreak approached within musket-shot of the picket-fence, and half 
formed their line before an alarm was given. 

Had Proctor dashed at once on the defenseless Seventeenth regiment and the 
fence that covered the militia, he would probably have captured the whole with- 
out loss; but he preferred to depend on his three-pound guns, which gave the 
Kentuckians opportunity to use their rifles. In such fighting the Americans had 
much the advantage, especially as British regulars were opposite them. Within 
an hour the Forty-first regiment lost fifteen killed and ninety-eight wounded, 
and of the entire body of six hundred British troops not less than twenty-four 
were killed and one hundred and sixty-one wounded. Their three-pound guns 
were abandoned, so murderous were the Kentucky rifles. Had all the American 
troops been under cover, the battle would have been theirs; but Wells’s Seven- 
teenth regiment was a hundred yards away on open ground outside the picket- 
fence on the right where it was flanked by the Canadian militia and Indians and 
driven back toward the river until Allen’s Rifle regiment went out to help it. 
Gradually forced toward the rear, across the river, this part of the line was at 
last struck with a panic and fled, carrying with it Winchester himself, Colonel 
Allen, and Colonel Lewis; while six hundred Indians were in hot pursuit, or 
already in advance of them. 

In the deep snow escape was impossible. Nearly a hundred Kentuckians fell 
almost side by side, and were scalped. Among these was Colonel Allen. General 
Winchester and Colonel Lewis were so fortunate as to fall into the hands of the 
chief Round Head, who first stripped them and then took them to Proctor, who had 
for the time withdrawn his forces and ceased firing. By Proctor’s advice, General 
Winchester sent an order to the men within the picket-fence to surrender. 

By eight o'clock all resistance had ceased except from three hundred and 
eighty-four Kentuckians who remained within the picket-fence, under the com- 
mand of Major Madison of the Rifle regiment. Surrounded by a thousand 
enemies, they had no chance of escape. Their ammunition was nearly exhausted; 
retreat was impossible; they could choose only between surrender and massacre, 
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and they surrendered. The British officers looked at them with curiosity, as they 
came within the British line. 

“Their appearance,” said Major Richardson, “was miserable to the last degree. 
They had the air of men to whom cleanliness was a virtue unknown, and their — 
squalid bodies were covered by habiliments that had evidently undergone every 
change of season, and were arrived at the last stage of repair. . . . It was the 
depth of winter; but scarcely an individual was in possession of a great coat or 
cloak, and few of them wore garments of wool of any description. They still 
retained their summer dress, consisting of cotton stuff of various colors shaped 
into frocks, and descending to the knee. Their trousers were of the same ma- 
terial. ‘They were covered with slouched hats, worn bare by constant use, beneath 
which their long hair fell matted and uncombed over their cheeks; and these, 
together with the dirty blankets wrapped round their loins to protect them against 
the inclemency of the season, and fastened by broad leathern belts, into which 
were thrust axes and knives of an enormous length, gave them an air of wilder- 
ness and savageness which in Italy would have caused them to pass for brigands 
of the Apennines. The only distinction between the garb of the officer and that 
of the soldier was that the one, in addition to his sword, carried a short rifle in- 
stead of a long one, while a dagger, often curiously worked and of some value, 
supplied the place of the knife.” 

This description gave a lifelike idea of what Harrison justly thought the best 
material in the world for soldiery, had it been properly handled. Men who for 
four months had suffered every hardship and were still unclothed, unfed, uncared 
for, and sacrificed to military incompetence, but hardened to cold, fatigue, and 
danger, had no reason to be ashamed of their misfortunes or of their squalor. 
Fortunately about five hundred were saved as prisoners and thirty or forty 
escaped to the rapids; the rest, four hundred in number, were killed in battle or 
massacred afterward. 

Had Proctor acted with energy, he might have advanced to the rapids and 
there have captured Harrison with his remaining force of nine hundred men, 
his artillery train and stores. Even with the utmost celerity Harrison could hardly 
have escaped if an active pursuit had been made by Indians through the swamp 
which he had with extreme difficulty crossed two days before, and in the heavy 
rain which followed the battle; but Proctor had no wish for fighting. So far from 
thinking of attack, he thought only of escaping it and hurried back to Malden at 
noon the same day, leaving the wounded prisoners behind without a guard. 
Nothing excused such conduct for Proctor knew the fate to which he was eXPOs- 
ing his prisoners. That night the Indians, drunk with whiskey and mad with 
their grievances and losses, returned to Frenchtown and massacred the wounded. 
About thirty perished, some apparently burned. Fortunately for the United 
States the glamor of Proctor’s victory hid his true character, and he was made a 
major general—the most favorable event of the war for the American armies he 
was to meet and one which cost Great Britain even more in pride than in power. 


CHAPTER VI 
PROCTOR AND PERRY 


If Proctor was afraid of Harrison, with more military reason Harrison was 
afraid of Proctor; and while the British colonel, deserting his wounded prisoners, 
hurried from the field of battle and felt himself in danger until the next day he 
was again entrenched at Malden, at the same moment Harrison, burning the 
post at the Maumee Rapids and destroying such stores as were collected there, 
hastened back to the Portage or Carrying River some fifteen miles in the rear. 
Within thirty-six hours after the battle the two enemies were sixty miles apart. 
At the Portage River Harrison remained a week until he had collected a force 
of two thousand men. With these he returned to the rapids February 1 and 
began to construct a regularly fortified camp on the south bank of the river. 
_ Fort Meigs, as it was called, did credit to the skill of Major Wood, the engineer 

officer who constructed it; but such’a fortress seemed rather intended for defense 

than for the conquest of Canada. 

__ In fact, Harrison had succeeded only in making the most considerable failure 
that had thus far marked the progress of the war; but while the public was still 
assuming treason and cowardice in William Hull, who had been sent with fifteen 
hundred men to hold Detroit and conquer Canada, and had been left unsup- 
ported to face destruction—the same public admitted the excuses of Harrison who 
with ten thousand men, unlimited means, and active support at Niagara, after 
four months of effort, failed even to pass the Maumee River except with a de 

tachment so badly managed that only thirty-three men in a thousand escaped. 

This was the crowning misfortune which wrung from Gallatin the complaint 
that a “real incapacity” for war existed in the government itself, and must in- 
evitably exhaust its resources without good result; but although it drove Gallatin 
to Europe, it left Harrison on the Maumee. Harrison would not take on himself 
the disgrace of admitting his inability to recapture Detroit, and the President 
would not, without his express admission, order him to desist. As Armstrong 
afterward explained: “The Cabinet, not inexpert at deciphering military diplo- 
macy, and peculiarly shy of incurring any responsibility it could avoid, deter- 
mined, with perhaps less of patriotism than of prudence, to leave the question of 
continuing the winter campaign exclusively with the General.” The General, 
not inclined to sink into obscurity or to admit failure, set himself to a third cam- 
paign as hopeless as either of its predecessors. Ordering all the troops in his rear 
to join him, making a body of four thousand men, he fixed February 11 as the 
day for his advance on Malden, not expecting to reduce that place, but merely to 
raid it. When the day arrived the roads had again become impassable, the ice 
was no longer safe; and Harrison, “with much reluctance and mortification,” was 
reduced to write from the Maumee Rapids to the Secretary of War that the cam- 
paign must cease. 

Thus the Western movement, likened by Henry Clay to a tenth-century cru- 
sade, ended in failure. ‘The Government would have been in a better position had 
it never sent a man to the Maumee, but merely built a few sloops at Cleveland. 
The entire result of six months’ immense effort was confined to raids into the 
Indian country; and even these were costly beyond proportion to their results. 
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When the militia of Kentucky and Ohio, which had been mustered in August | 
for six months’ service, returned to their homes in February, 1813, not only had ~ 
they failed to reoccupy a foot of the ground abandoned by Hull, but they left 
Harrison almost alone at Fort Meigs, trembling lest the enemy should descend — 
on his rear and destroy his supplies, or force him back to protect them. He had ~ 
accumulated artillery, ammunition, and stores at the Maumee Rapids, in a fortress 
which itself required a garrison of two thousand men and from which he could 
neither fall back, as he thought the wiser course, nor remain with safety exposed - 
to an active enemy. He called for more militia from Kentucky and Ohio, but the 
‘people no longer felt enthusiasm for war. 

“I am sorry to mention,” reported Harrison, March 17, “the dismay and disin- 
clination to the service which appear to prevail in the Western country; numbers — 
must give that confidence which ought to be produced by conscious valor and 
intrepidity, which never existed in any army in a superior degree than amongst 
the greater part of the militia who were with me through the winter. The new 
drafts from this State [Ohio] are entirely of another character, and are not to be 
depended on.” 3 

In short, Harrison, who had in 1812 commanded ten thousand militia, seemed 
to think double the number necessary for 1813 besides regular troops and a fleet. 

President Madison and two successive Secretaries of War had allowed them- 
selves, for fear of displeasing Kentucky, to give Harrison carte blanche, which 
Harrison had used without other limit than that of the entire resources of the 
West. The time at last came when such management must be stopped, and Secre- 
tary Armstrong, naturally impatient under the load of Eustis’s and Monroe’s 
failures, quickly decided to stop it. Harrison’s letter of February 11, announcing 
his failure, reached the Department March 1. March 5 the secretary wrote to 
Harrison ordering him to maintain a threatening attitude, but altering the mode 
of warfare. Henceforward the army was to be made subordinate—the navy was to 
take the lead; and until the middle of May, when the fleet on Lake Erie should 
be constructed, Harrison was to maintain a strict defensive, and to protect the 
line of the Maumee with six regular regiments, only three of which had been yet 
partly raised. 

Meanwhile, Harrison had but a few hundred regulars and some Pennsylvania 
and Virginia militia—perhaps five hundred men in all—to hold Fort Meigs, and 
mere squads of militia to guard eight other posts which had cost the government 
some millions of dollars. These five hundred troops, whose service was mostly 
near its end, he left at Fort Meigs, and in the middle of March he set out for 
Chillicothe and Cincinnati. Greatly annoyed at the summary manner in which 
Armstrong had put an end to his campaigning, he protested only against the in- 
adequacy of his force for the defense required of it, and insisted on a temporary 
reinforcement of militia to garrison the fortress that had cost him so much effort 
to construct at the Maumee Rapids. 

Then the value of General Proctor to his enemy became immense. Between 
January 22, when he attacked Winchester, and the end of April, when he moved 
on Fort Meigs, Proctor molested in no way the weak and isolated American 
garrisons. With hundreds of scouts and backwoodsmen at his command, he had 
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not the energy or the knowledge to profit by his opponents’ exposed and defense- 
less condition. He allowed Major Wood to make Fort Meigs capable of standing 
a siege; he let Harrison, unmolested, pass a month away from his command; he 
~ looked on while the Virginia militia marched home, leaving only a handful of 
sickly men, under a major of artillery, to defend the unfinished fort; he made no 
attempt to waylay Harrison who returned with reinforcements by way of the 
Auglaize River; and not until Harrison had enjoyed all the time necessary to pre- 
pare for attack did Proctor disturb him. 

Harrison, expecting an assault, hurried back from Cincinnati to Fort Meigs 
with some three hundred men, leaving a brigade of Kentucky militia to follow 
him. April 12 he reached the fort, but not till April 28 did Proctor appear at the 
~ mouth of the Maumee, with about five hundred regulars and nearly as many 
militia—nine hundred and eighty-three whites, all told, and twelve hundred 
Indians under Tecumthe and other chiefs. Besides this large force he brought 
two twenty-four pound guns with other artillery from Detroit, and two gunboats 
supported the land battery. While the guns were placed in position on the north 
bank of the river, the Indians crossed and surrounded the fort on the south. May 
1 the batteries opened, and during four days kept up’a heavy fire. Proctor, like 
Harrison, moved in the wilderness as though he were conducting a campaign on 
the Rhine; he liked regular modes of warfare, and with a force almost wholly 
irregular, after allowing Fort Meigs to be built, he besieged it as though he could 
take it by battering its earthen ramparts. Untaught by his losses at the river 
Raisin, he gave once more advantage to the Kentucky rifle; and with every oppor- 
tunity of destroying the reinforcement which he knew to be near, he allowed him- 
self to be surprised by it. 

The Kentucky brigade of twelve hundred men, under Brigadier General 
Green Clay, had descended the Auglaize River in boats, and arrived at Defiance 
May 3, where they learned that Fort Meigs was invested. So neglectful of his ad+ 
vantages was Proctor that he not only failed to prevent General Clay from ad- 
vancing, but failed to prevent communication between the besieged fort and the 
telief-column, so that Harrison was able to arrange a general attack on the in- 
vesting lines, and came near driving the British force back to Malden with the 
loss of all its artillery and baggage. At about nine o'clock on the morning of May 
5 Clay's brigade descended the rapids, and eight hundred and sixt ae nee 
under Colonel William Dudley, landing on the north side of the en ee 
and took possession of the British batteries, which were entirel +aou ee 
‘Had Clay's whole force been on the ground, and had it been vi ae oe 
forward, the small British division which held the north bank a free aban- 
doned all its positions; but Dudley’s men were under no discipline, and thou vb 
ready to advance were in no hurry to retreat, even when olen: Three oe - 
panies of the British Forty-first, and some of the Canadian militia soon th a 
together; and although these could hardly have been half the number of Dy dey 
force, yet with Tecumthe and a body of Indians they attacked the batteri a aa 
the Kentuckians out, dispersed them, and either captured or massacred He hale 
body under the eyes of Harrison and Fort Meigs ce a a 

This affair, though little less fatal to the Americans than that of the river Raisin, 
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as much less dearly bought by the British. Five hundred prisoners fell into 
roctor’s hands; two or three hundred more of the Kentucky rigade, including 
the weak and obstinate but brave” Dudley himself, must have been either killed 
1 battle or massacred after surrender; only one hundred and seventy escaped; 
1e boats with the baggage were captured; while the whole British loss on the 
orth side of the river hardly exceeded fifty killed and wounded. A bitter feeling 
gainst Proctor was caused by the massacre of some forty American prisoners 
hile under a British guard, and also, as was alleged, under the eyes of General 
roctor, who did not interpose, although a soldier of the Forty-first was murdered - 
1 trying to protect them. Probably all the prisoners would have been massacred 
ad Tecumthe not ridden up at full speed, tomahawk in hand, and threatened 
) kill the first Indian who defied his authority. 

On the south side Harrison had better fortune, and Colonel John Miller of the 
Nineteenth U. S. Infantry by a sortie gallantly captured a battery with some forty 
risoners; but neither on the north nor on the south did the fighting of May 5 
ecide any immediate military result. Besides losing on the north bank half the 
sinforcement brought by General Green Clay, Harrison had lost in the siege and 
1 the sorties on the south bank nearly three hundred men in killed and wounded. 
the numbers loosely reported in the American accounts were correct, the siege 
st Harrison one thousand men, or fully half his entire force, including his rein- 
cements. After the fighting of May 5 he withdrew once more into the fort; the 
ritish batteries reopened fire, and the siege went on. No further attempt was 
ade to trouble the enemy in open field. Harrison felt himself too weak for 
itther ventures; yet never had his chance of a great success been so fair. 

Proctor’s siege of Fort Meigs was already a failure. Not only had the fort proved 
ronger than he expected, but the weather was bad; his troops were without shel- 
r; dysentery and loss in battle rapidly weakened them; half his militia went 
ome and, what was fatal to further action, his Indians could not be held to- 
sther. Within three days after the battle of May 5 the twelve hundred Indians 
lected by Tecumthe’s influence and exertions in the northwest territory dis- 
arsed, leaving only Tecumthe himself and a score of other warriors in the British 
mp. Proctor had no choice but to retire as rapidly as possible and May 9 em; | 
irked his artillery and left his encampment without interference from Harrison, 
ho looked on as a spectator while the movement was effected. 

From that time until the middle of July Proctor remained quiet. Harrison 
oved his headquarters to Upper Sandusky and to Cleveland, and began to pre- 
ire for advance under cover of a naval force; but he was not allowed to rest, 
en though Proctor might have preferred repose. Proctor's position was difficult. 
old by Sir George Prevost that he must capture what supplies he needed from 
e Americans, and must seek them at Erie and Cleveland, since Lower Canada 
uld spare neither food nor transport, he was compelled to look for support to 
e American magazines. He was issuing ten thousand rations a day to the Indian 
milies at Malden, and his resources were near an end. Leaving Malden with 
ther three hundred and ninety-one regulars, or about five hundred regulars and 
ilitia, and by one British account nearly a thousand Indians, by another between 
ree and four thousand, Proctor returned by water to the Maumee Rapids July 
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20 and tried to draw the garrison of Fort Meigs into an ambush. The attemy 
failed. General Green Clay, who was in command, had learned caution, an 
imposed it on his troops. Proctor then found that his Indians were leaving him an 
returning to Detroit and Amherstburg. ‘To occupy them Proctor took again to h 
boats and coasted the Lake shore as far as the Sandusky River, while the Indiar 
who chose to accompany him made their way by land. August | the expeditio 
effected a landing at the mouth of the Sandusky, and scattered panic into tk 
heart of Ohio. 

In truth nothing could be more alarming than this movement, which threatene 
Harrison in all directions—from Fort Meigs on the Maumee to Erie or Presqu’isl 
where Perry’s fleet was building. On Sandusky River Harrison had collected h 
chief magazines. All the supplies for his army were lying at Upper Sandusky, som 
thirty miles above the British landing place, and he had only eight hundred ra 
recruits to defend their unfortified position. Nothing but an untenable stockad 
called Fort Stephenson, on the Sandusky River, where the town of Fremont afte 
ward grew, offered an obstacle to the enemy in ascending; and Tecumthe wit 
two thousand Indians was said to be moving from Fort Meigs by the direct roa 
straight for the magazines, thus flanking Fort Stephenson and every intermedia’ 
position on the Sandusky. 

In just panic for the safety of his magazines, the only result of a year’s can 
paigning, Harrison’s first thought was to evacuate Fort Stephenson in order 1 
protect Upper Sandusky. The flank-attack from two thousand Indians, who neve 
showed themselves, impelled him to retire before Proctor, and to leave the riv 
open. July 29, after a council of war, he sent down a hasty order to young Majc 
Croghan who commanded Fort Stephenson, directing him immediately to but 
the fort and retreat up the river or along the Lake shore, as he best could, with tl 
utmost haste. Croghan, a Kentuckian, and an officer of the Seventeenth U. § 
regiment, refused to obey. “We have determined to maintain this place, and | 
Heaven, we will,” he wrote back. Harrison sent Colonel Wells, of the same reg 
ment, to relieve him; but Croghan went to headquarters and by somewhat lam 
excuses carried his point and resumed his command the next day. Harrison gai 
him only conditional orders to abandon the fort—orders which Croghan clear. 
could not regard and which Harrison seemed to feel no confidence in his wishir 
to follow. In the face of British troops with cannon he was to retreat; but “you mu 
be aware that the attempt to retreat in the face of an Indian force would | 
vain.” Proctor’s main force was believed to be Indian. 

Neither evacuating nor defending Fort Stephenson, Harrison remained 
Seneca, ten miles behind it, watching for Tecumthe and the flank attack, and 4 
ranging a plan of battle for his eight hundred men by which he could repel tl 
Indians with dragoons in the open prairie. Croghan remained at Fort Stephens¢ 
with one hundred and sixty men, making every preparation to meet an attac 
August 1 the woods were already filled with Indians, and retreat was impossibl 
when the British boats appeared on the river and Proctor sent to demand st 
render of the fort. Immediately on Croghan’s refusal, the British howitze 


opened fire and continued until it became clear that they were too light to destr 
the stockade. 
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If experience had been of service to Proctor, he should have learned to avoid 
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rect attack on Americans in fortified places; but his position was difficult, and © 


was as much afraid of Harrison as Harrison was afraid of him. Fearing to 
we Croghan’s little fort in the rear, and to seek Harrison himself, ten miles 
ove, on the road to Upper Sandusky; fearing delay, which would discontent 
s Indian allies; fearing to go on to Cleveland or Erie without crippling Harrison; 
ll more afraid to retire to Malden without striking a blow—Proctor again sacri- 
ed the Forty-first regiment which had suffered at the river Raisin and had been 
prised at Fort Meigs. On the afternoon of August 2 the Forty-first regiment and 
> militia, in three columns of about one hundred and twenty men each with the 
nost gallantry marched to the pickets of Fort Stephenson, and were shot down. 
ter two hours’ effort, and losing all its officers, the assaulting column retired, 
ving twenty-six dead, forty-one wounded, and about thirty missing, or more 
, a fifth of their force. The same night the troops reémbarked and returned 
alden. 

Proctor’s report of this affair was filled with complaints of the Indians, who 
ild not be left idle and who would not fight. At Sandusky he said, “we could 
f muster more hundreds of Indians than I might reasonably have expected 
susands,” 

T could not, therefore, with my very small force remain more than two days, 
m the probability of being cut off, and of being deserted by the few Indians 
o had not already done so. . . . On the morning of the 2d inst. the gentlemen 
‘he Indian department who have the direction of it, declared formally their de- 
ed opinion that unless the fort was stormed we should never be able to bring 
Indian warrior into the field with us, and that they proposed and were ready to 
rm one face of the fort if we would attempt another. I have also to observe that 
his instance my judgment had not that weight with the troops I hope I might 
sonably have expected. . . . The troops, after the artillery had been used for 
1e hours, attacked two faces, and impossibilities being attempted, failed. The 
, from which the severest fire I ever saw was maintained during the attack, 
; well defended. The troops displayed the greatest bravery, the much greater 
t of whom reached the fort and made every effort to enter; but the Indians 
0 had proposed the assault, and, had it not been assented to, would have ever 
matized the British character, scarcely came into fire before they ran out of its 
ch. A more than adequate sacrifice having been made to Indian opinion, I 
w off the brave assailants.” 

ir George Prevost seemed to doubt whether Proctor’s excuse for the defeat 
ened or increased the blame attached to it. The defeat at Sandusky ruined 
ctor in the esteem of his men. On the American side Harrison’s conduct roused 
orm of indignation. Through the whole day, August 2, he remained at Seneca 
1 eight hundred men, listening to the cannonade at Fort Stephenson till late 
ight when he received an express from Croghan to say that the enemy were 
marking. The story ran that as the distant sound of Croghan’s guns reached 
camp at Seneca, Harrison exclaimed: “The blood be on his own head; I wash 
hands of it.” Whatever else might be true, his conduct betrayed an extravagant 
nate of his enemy’s strength. The only British eye-witness who left an account 
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of the expedition reckoned Proctor’s force, on its departure from Malden, at about 
four hundred troops, and “nearly a thousand Indians.” The Indians dispersed 
until those with Proctor at Fort Stephenson probably numbered two or three 
hundred, the rest having returned to Detroit and Malden. Harrison reported the 
British force as five thousand strong, on the authority of General Green Clay. 

Whether the British force was large or small, Harrison’s arrangements to meet 
it did not please Secretary Armstrong. “It is worthy of notice,” he wrote long after- 
ward, “that of these two commanders, always the terror of each other, one 
[Proctor] was now actually flying from his supposed pursuer; while the other 
[Harrison] waited only the arrival of Croghan at Seneca to begin a camp-con- 
flagration and flight to Upper Sandusky.” 

The well-won honors of the campaign fell to Major George Croghan, with 
whose name the whole country resounded. Whatever were the faults of the two 
generals, Major Croghan showed courage and intelligence, not only before and 
during the attack, but afterward in supporting Harrison against the outcry which 
for a time threatened to destroy the General’s authority. Immediately after the 
siege of Fort Stephenson every energy of the northwest turned toward a new of- 
fensive movement by water against Malden, and in the task of organizing the 
force required for that purpose, complaints of past failures were stifled. Secretary 
Armstrong did not forget them, but the moment was not suited for making a 
change in so important a command. Harrison organized, under Armstrong's orders, 
a force of seven thousand men to cross the Lake in boats, under cover of a fleet. 

The fleet, not the army, was to bear the brunt of reconquering the northwest; 
and in nothing did Armstrong show his ability so clearly as in the promptness 
with which, immediately after taking office, he stopped Harrison’s campaign on 
the Maumee, while Perry was set to work at Erie. February 5, 1813, Armstrong 
entered on his duties. March 5 his arrangements for the new movements were 
already made. Harrison did not approve them, but he obeyed. The Navy Depart- 
ment had already begun operations on Lake Erie, immediately after Hull’s sur- 
render; but though something was accomplished in the winter, great difficulties 
had still to be overcome when February 17 Commander Perry, an energetic young 
officer on gunboat service at Newport, received orders from Secretary Jones to 
report to Commodore Chauncey on Lake Ontario. Chauncey ordered him to 
Presqu’isle, afterward called Erie, to take charge of the vessels under construction 
on Lake Erie. March 27 he reached the spot, a small village in a remote wilderness 
where timber and water alone existed for the supply of the fleets. 

When Perry reached Presqu’isle the contractors and carpenters had on the 
stocks two brigs, a schooner, and three gunboats. These were to be launched in 
May, and to be ready for service in June. Besides these vessels building at Erie, a 
number of other craft, including the prize brig Caledonia, were at the Black Rock 
navy yard in the Niagara River, unable to move on account of the British fort op- 
posite Buffalo and the British fleet on the Lake. Perry’s task was to unite the two 
squadrons, to man them, and to fight the British fleet, without allowing his enemy 
to interfere at any stage of these difficult operations. 

The British squadron under Commander Finnis, an experienced officer, had 
entire control of the Lake and its shores. No regular garrison protected the harbor 
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f Presqu’isle; not two hundred men could be armed to defend it, nor was any 
nilitary support to be had nearer than Buffalo, eighty miles away. Proctor or 
>revost were likely to risk everything in trying to destroy the shipyard at Erie; for 
ipon that point, far more than on Detroit, Fort Meigs, Sandusky, or Buffalo, their 
xistence depended. If Perry were allowed to control the Lake, the British must 
10t only evacuate Detroit, but also Malden, must abandon Tecumthe and the 
nilitary advantages of three or four thousand Indian auxiliaries, and must fall 
ack on a difficult defensive at the Niagara River. That they would make every 
ffort to thwart Perry seemed certain. 

Superstition survived in nothing more obstinately than in faith in luck; 
either sailors nor soldiers ever doubted the value of this inscrutable quality in 
he conduct of war. The Chesapeake was an unlucky ship to the luckiest com- 
nanders, even to the British captain who captured it. The bad luck of the Chesa- 
ake was hardly steadier than the good luck of Oliver Perry. Whatever he 
ouched seemed to take the direction he wanted. He began with the advantage of 
aving Proctor for his chief enemy; but Harrison, also a lucky man, had the 
ame advantage and yet suffered constant disasters. Commander Finnis was a 
ood seaman, yet Finnis failed repeatedly, and always by a narrow chance, to 
yjure Perry. Dearborn’s incompetence in 1813 was not less than it had been in 
812; but the single success which in two campaigns Dearborn gained on the 
Niagara obliged the British, May 27, to evacuate Fort Erie opposite Buffalo, and 
) release Perry’s vessels at Black Rock. June 6, at leisure, Perry superintended 
1e removal of the five small craft from the navy yard at Black Rock; several hun- 
red soldiers, seamen, and oxen warped them up stream into the Lake. Loaded 
rith stores, the little squadron sailed from Buffalo June 13; the wind was ahead; 
1ey were five days making eighty miles; but June 19 they arrived at Presqu’isle, 
nd as the last vessel crossed the bar, Finnis and his squadron came in sight. 
innis alone could explain how he, a first-rate seaman, with a strong force and a 
‘ir wind, in such narrow seas, could have helped finding Perry's squadron when 
e knew where it must be. 

From June 19 to August 1 Perry’s combined fleet lay within the bar at Presqu’- 
le, while Proctor, with a sufficient fleet and a military force superior to any-. 
ing on the Lake, was planning expeditions from Malden against every place 
ccept the one to which military necessity and the orders of his Government bade 
m go. August 4 Perry took out the armaments of his two brigs and floated both 
rer the bar into deep water. Had the British fleet been at hand, such a movement 
ould have been impossible or fatal; but the British fleet appeared just as Perry's 
ssels got into deep water and when for the first time an attack could not be 
ade with a fair hope of success. 

These extraordinary advantages were not gained without labor, energy, courage, 
id wearing anxieties and disappointments. Of these Perry had his full share, but 
) more; and his opponents were no better off than himself. By great exertions — 
one could the British maintain themselves on Lake Ontario, and to this necessity 
ey were forced to sacrifice Lake Erie. Sir George Prevost could spare only a new 
mmander with a few officers and some forty men from the lower Lake to meet 
e large American reinforcements on the upper. When the commander, R. H. 
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_ Barclay, arrived at Malden in June, he found as many difficulties there as Per 
found at Presqu’isle. Barclay was a captain in the British Royal Navy, thirty-two 
years old; he had lost an arm in the service, but he was fairly matched as Perry's 
antagonist, and showed the qualities of an excellent officer. ns | 

Perry's squadron, once on the Lake, altogether overawed the British fleet, and 
Barclay’s only hope lay in completing a vessel called the Detroit, then. on the 
stocks at Amherstburg. Rough and unfinished, she was launched, and while Perry 
blockaded the harbor, Barclay, early in September, got masts and rigging into 
her, and armed her with guns of every caliber, taken from the ramparts. Even the 
two American twenty-four pound guns, used by Proctor against Fort Meigs, were 
put on board the Detroit. Thus equipped, she had still to be manned; but no 
seamen were near the Lake. Barclay was forced'to make up a crew of soldiers from 
the hard-worked Forty-first regiment and Canadians unused to. service. September 
6 the Detroit was ready to sail, and Barclay had then no choice but to fight at any 
tisk. “So perfectly destitute of provisions was the port that there was not a day's 
flour in store, and the crews of the squadron under my command were on half al- 
lowance of many things; and when that was done there was no more.” 

Early on the morning of September 9 Barclay’s fleet weighed and sailed for 
_ the enemy, who was then at anchor off the island of Put-in-Bay near the mouth 
of Sandusky River. The British squadron consisted of six vessels—the Detroit, a 
ship of four hundred and ninety tons, carrying nineteen guns, commanded by 
Barclay himself; the Queen Charlotte of seventeen guns, commanded by Finnis; 
the Lady Prevost of thirteen guns; the Hunter of ten; the Little Belt carrying 
three, and the Chippeway carrying one gun—in all, sixty-three guns, and probably 
about four hundred and fifty men. The American squadron consisted of nine 
vessels—the Lawrence, Perry's own brig, nearly as large as the Detroit, and carry- 
ing twenty guns; the Niagara, commander Jesse D. Elliott, of the same tonnage, 
with the same armament; the Caledonia, a three-gun brig; the schooners Ariel, 
Scorpion, Somers, Porcupine, and Tigress, carrying ten guns; and the sloop 
Trippe, with one gun—in all, fifty-four guns, with a nominal crew of five hun- 
dred and thirty-two men, and an effective crew probably not greatly differing 
from the British. In other respects Perry's superiority was decided, as it was meant 
to be. The Americans had thirty-nine thirty-two pound carronades; the British 
had not a gun of that weight, and only fifteen twenty-four pound carronades. The 
lightest guns on the American fleet were eight long twelve-pounders, while 
twenty-four of the British guns threw only nine-pound shot, or less. The Ameri- 
can broadside threw at close range about nine hundred pounds of metal; the 
British threw about four hundred and sixty. At long range the Americans threw 
two hundred and eighty-eight pounds of metal; the British threw one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. In tonnage the Americans were superior as eight to seven. In 
short, the Navy Department had done everything reasonably necessary to insure 
success; and if the American crews, like the British, were partly made up of lands- 
men, soldiers or volunteers, the reason was in each case the same. Both govern- 

ments supplied all the seamen they had. 

Between forces so matched, victory ought not to have been in doubt; and if it 
was so, the fault certainly lay not in Perry. When, at daylight September 10 his 
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ookout discovered the British fleet, Perry got his own squadron under way and 
ame down with a light wind from the southeast against Barclay’s line, striking it 
bliquely near the head. Perry must have been anxious to fight at close range, 
vhere his superiority was as two to one, while at long range his ship could use 
nly two long twelve-pounders against the Detroit's six twelves, one eighteen, and 
wo twenty-fours—an inferiority amounting to helplessness. Both the Lawrence 
ind the Niagara were armed for close fighting, and were intended for nothing 
Ise. At long range their combined broadside, even if all their twelve-pounders 
vere worked on one side, threw but forty-eight pounds of metal; at short range the 
wo brigs were able to throw six hundred and forty pounds at each broadside. 

_ Perry could not have meant to fight at a distance, nor could Commander Elliott 
ave thought it good seamanship. Yet Perry alone acted on this evident scheme; 
nd though his official account showed that he had himself fought at close range, 
nd that he ordered the other commanders to do the same, it gave no sufficient 
easons to explain what prevented the whole fleet from acting together, and made 
he result doubtful. He did not even mention that he himself led the line in the 
sawrence, with two gunboats, the Ariel and the Scorpion, supporting him, the 
Jaledonia, Niagara, and three gunboats following. The Lawrence came within 
ange of the British line just at noon, the wind being very light, the Lake calm, 
nd Barclay, in the Detroit, opposite. Perry’s report began at that point: 

“At fifteen minutes before twelve the enemy commenced firing; at five minutes 
efore twelve the action commenced on our part. Finding their fire very destruc- 
ive, owing to their long guns, and its being mostly directed to the Lawrence, I 
aade sail Cat quarter-past twelve) and directed the other vessels to follow, for the 
urpose of closing with the enemy. Every brace and bowline being shot away, 
he became unmanageable, notwithstanding the great exertions of the sailing- 
vaster. In this situation she sustained the action upwards of two hours, within 
anister-shot distance, until every gun was rendered useless, and a greater part of 
he crew either killed or wounded. Finding she could no longer annoy the enemy, 
left her in charge of Lieutenant Yarnall, who, I was convinced from the bravery 
lready displayed by him, would do what would comport with the honor of the 
ag. At half-past two, the wind springing up, Captain Elliott was enabled to 
ring his vessel, the Niagara, gallantly into close action. I immediately went on 
oard of her, when he anticipated my wish by volunteering to bring the schooners, 
yhich had been kept astern by the lightness of the wind, into close action. . . . 
t forty-five minutes past two the signal was made for ‘close action. es Nae 
eing very little injured, I determined to pass through the enemy's math ae up, 
nd passed ahead of their two ships and a brig, giving a raking Pe ig os ie 
1e starboard guns, and to a large schooner and sloop, from the ar sti side, a 
alf pistol-shot distance. ‘The smaller vessels at this time having ae 1in grape 
ad canister distance, under the direction of Captain Elliott, and ee up a 
ell-directed fire, the two ships, a brig, and a schooner surrendered, a schooner 

i ain attempt to escape. 
a eal pore ee ae vee the bes SES eee hie 
on i have been the case if the wind alone wert Ut, 
ee: os aay fought on the American side. The British official 
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account confirmed the impression given by Perry. Barclay’s story was as well told 
as his action was well fought: : 

“At a quarter before twelve I commenced the action by a few long guns; about 
a quarter-past the American commodore, also supported by two schooners, . . . 
came to close action with the Detroit. The other brig [the N iagara] of the enemy, 
apparently destined to engage the Queen Charlotte, kept so far to windward as 
to render the Queen Charlotte's twenty-four pounder carronades useless, while 
she was, with the Lady Prevost, exposed to the heavy and destructive fire of the 
Caledonia and four other schooners, armed with heavy and long guns. . . . The 
action continued with great fury until half-past two, when I perceived my op- 
ponent [the Lawrence] drop astern, and a boat passing from him to the Niagara, 
which vessel was at this time perfectly fresh. The American commodore, seeing 
that as yet the day was against him . . . madea noble and, alas! too successful an 
effort to regain it; for he bore up, and supported by his small vessels, passed within 
pistol-shot and took a raking position on our bow. . . . The weather-gage gave 
the enemy a prodigious advantage, as it enabled them not only to choose their po- 
sition, but their distance also, which they [the Caledonia, Niagara, and the gun- 
boats] did in such a manner as to prevent the carronades of the Queen Charlotte 
and Lady Prevost from having much effect, while their long ones did great execu- 
tion, particularly against the Queen Charlotte.” 

Barclay’s report, agreeing with Perry’s, made it clear that while Perry and the 
head of the American line fought at close quarters, the Caledonia, Niagara, and 
the four gunboats supporting them preferred fighting at long range—not because 
they wanted wind, but because the Caledonia and gunboats were armed with long 
thirty-two and twenty-four pounders, while the British vessels opposed to them 
had only one or two long twelve-pounders. Certainly the advantage in this respect 
on the side of the American brig and gunboats was enormous; but these tactics 
threw the Niagara, which had not the same excuse, out of the battle, leaving her, 
from twelve o'clock till half-past two, firing only two twelve-pound guns, while 
her heavy armament was useless, and might as well have been left ashore. Worse 
than this, the persistence of the Caledonia, Niagara, and their gunboats in keep- 
ing beyond range of their enemies’ carronades nearly lost the battle by allowing 
the British to concentrate on the Lawrence all their heavy guns, and in the end 
compelling the Lawrence to strike. On all these points no reasonable doubt could 
exist. The two reports were the only official sources of information on which an 
_ opinion as to the merits of the action could properly be founded. No other account, 
contemporaneous and authoritative, threw light on the subject, except a letter by 
Lieutenant Yarnall, second in command to Perry on the Lawrence, written Sep- 
tember 15 and published in the Ohio newspapers about September 29,—in 
which Yarnall said that if Elliott had brought his ship into action when the signal 
was given, the battle would have ended in much less time and with less loss to 
the Lawrence. This statement agreed with the tenor of the two official reports. 

Furious as the battle was, a more furious dispute raged over it when in the year 
1834 the friends of Perry and of Elliott wrangled over the action. With their 
dispute history need not concern itself. The official reports left no reasonable 
doubt that Perry’s plan of battle was correct; that want of wind was not the reason 
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it failed; but that the Niagara was badly managed by Elliott, and that the victory, 
even actually forfeited by this mismanagement, was saved by the personal energy 
of Perry, who, abandoning his own ship, brought the Niagara through the enemy’s 
line, and regained the advantage of her heavy battery. The luck which attended 
Perry’s career on the Lake saved him from injury, when every other officer on the 
two opposing flagships and four-fifths of his crew were killed or wounded, and 
enabled him to perform a feat almost without parallel in naval warfare, giving 
him a well-won immortality by means of the disaster unnecessarily incurred. No 
process of argument or ingenuity of seamanship could deprive Perry of the fame 
justly given him by the public, or detract from the splendor of his reputation as the 
hero of the war. More than any other battle of the time, the victory on Lake Erie 
was won by the courage and obstinacy of a single man. | 

_ Between two opponents such as Perry and Barclay, no one doubted that the 
ships were fought to their utmost. Of the Lawrence not much was left; ship, of- 
ficers, and crew were shot to pieces. Such carnage was not known on the ocean 
for even the cockpit where the sick and wounded lay, being above water, was rid- 
dled by shot, and the wounded were wounded again on the surgeon’s board. Of 
one hundred and three effectives on the Lawrence, twenty-two were killed and 
sixty-one wounded. The brig herself when she struck was a wreck, unmanageable, 
her starboard bulwarks beaten in, guns dismounted, and rigging cut to pieces. 
The British ships were in hardly better condition. The long guns of the gunboats 
had raked them with destructive effect. Barclay was desperately wounded; Finnis 
was killed; Barclay’s first lieutenant was mortally wounded; not one commander 
or second in command could keep the deck; the squadron had forty-one men 
killed and ninety-four wounded, or nearly one man in three; the Detroit and 
Oueen Charlotte were unmanageable and fell foul; the Lady Prevost was crippled, 
and drifted out of the fight. Perry could console himself with the thought that if 
his ship had struck her flag, she had at least struck to brave men. 


CHAPTER VII OE nen 
THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES 


~ General Harrison, waiting at Seneca, on the Sandusky River received Sep- 
tember 12 Perry’s famous dispatch of September 10: “We have met the enemy, 
_ and they are ours.” The navy having done its work, the army was next to act. 
The force under Harrison’s command was ample for the required purpose, al- 
though it contained fewer regular troops than Armstrong had intended. The 
seven regular regiments assigned to Harrison fell short in numbers of the most 
_ moderate expectations. Instead of providing seven thousand rank-and-file, the re- 
. eruiting service ended in producing rather more than twenty-five hundred. Di- 
vided into two brigades under Brigadier Generals McArthur and Lewis Cass, with 
a light corps under Lieutenant Colonel Ball of the Light Dragoons, they formed 
only one wing of Harrison’s army. 

To supply his main force, Harrison had still to depend on Kentucky; and once 
more that State made a great effort. Governor Shelby took the field in person, 
leading three thousand volunteers, organized in eleven regiments, five brigades, 
and two divisions. Besides the militia, who volunteered for this special purpose, 
Harrison obtained the services of another Kentucky corps, which had already 
proved its efficiency. | 

One of Armstrong’s happiest acts, at the beginning of his service as War Secre- 
tary, was to accept the aid of Richard M. Johnson in organizing for frontier de- 
fense a mounted regiment of a thousand men, armed with muskets or rifles, 
tomahawks, and knives. Johnson and his regiment took the field about June 1, 
and from that time anxiety on account of Indians ceased. The regiment patrolled 
the district from Fort Wayne to the river Raisin, and whether in marching or 
fighting proved to be the most efficient corps in the Western country. Harrison ob- 
tained the assistance of Johnson’s regiment for the movement into Canada, and 
thereby increased the efficiency of his army beyond the proportion of Johnson’s 
numbers. 

While the mounted regiment moved by the road to Detroit Harrison’s main 
force was embarked in boats September 20, and in the course of a few days some 
forty-five hundred infantry were safely conveyed by way of Bass Island and Put- 
in-Bay to Middle Sister Island, about twelve miles from the Canadian shore. Har- 
rison and Perry then selected a landing place, and the whole force was successfully 
set ashore, September 27, about three miles below Malden. 

Although Proctor could not hope to maintain himself at Malden or Detroit 
without control of the Lake, he had still the means of rendering Harrison’s pos- 
session insecure. According to the British account, he commanded at Detroit and 
Malden a force of nine hundred and eighty-six regulars, giving about eight hun- 
dred effectives. Not less than thirty-five hundred Indian warriors had flocked to- 
Amherstburg, and although they greatly increased the British general’s difficulties 
by bringing their families with them, they might be formidable opponents to 
Harrison’s advance. Every motive dictated to Proctor the necessity of resisting 
Harrison’s approach. To Tecumthe and his Indians the evacuation of Malden 
and Detroit without a struggle meant not only the sacrifice of their cause, but 
also cowardice; and when Proctor announced to them, September 18, that he 
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neant to retreat, T’ecumthe rose in the council and protested against the flight, 
ikening Proctor to a fat dog that had carried its tail erect, and now that it was 
tightened dropped its tail between its legs and ran. He told Proctor to go if he 
iked, but the Indians would remain. “AN 

_ Proctor insisted upon retiring at least toward the Moravian town, seventy miles. 
m the road to Lake Ontario and the Indians yielded. The troops immediately be- 
jan to burn or destroy the public property at Detroit and Malden, or to load on 
wagons or boats what could not be carried away. September 24, three days before 
darrison’s army landed, the British evacuated Malden and withdrew to Sandwich, — 
lowing Harrison to establish himself at Malden without a skirmish, and neg- 
ecting to destroy the bridge over the Canard River. 

Harrison was surprised at Proctor’s tame retreat. 

“Nothing but infatuation,” he reported, “could have governed General Proctor’s 
onduct. The day that I landed below Malden he had at his disposal upward of 
hree thousand Indian warriors; his regular force reinforced by the militia of the 
listrict would have made his number nearly equal to my aggregate, which on the 
lay of landing did not exceed forty-five hundred. . . . His inferior officers say 
hat his conduct has been a series of continued blunders.” 

This crowning proof of Proctor’s incapacity disorganized his force. ‘Tecumthe 
xpressed a general sentiment of the British army in his public denunciation of 
-roctor’s cowardice. One of the inferior British officers afterward declared that 
>roctor’s “marked inefficiency” and “wanton sacrifice” of the troops raised more 
han a doubt not only of his capacity but even of his personal courage, and led to 
erious thoughts of taking away his authority. The British at Sandwich went 
hrough the same experience that marked the retreat of Hull and his army from 
he same spot, only the year before. 

Harrison on his side made no extreme haste to pursue. His army marched into 
Malden at four o’clock on the afternoon of September 27, and he wrote to Secre- 
ary Armstrong that evening: “I will pursue the enemy tomorrow, although there 
s no probability of my overtaking him, as he has upwards of a thousand horses, 
nd we have not one in the army.” The pursuit was not rapid. Sandwich, opposite 
Jetroit, was only thirteen miles above Malden, but Harrison required two days 
o reach it, arriving at two o'clock on the afternoon of September 29. From 
here, September 30, he wrote again to Secretary Armstrong that he was prepar- 
ng to pursue the enemy on the following day; but he waited for R. M. Johnson S 
nounted regiment, which arrived at Detroit September 30, and was obliged to 
onsume a day in crossing the river. Then the pursuit began with energy, but 
n the morning of October 2 Proctor had already a week’s advance and should 
ave been safe. 

Proctor seemed to imagine that the Americans would not venture to pursue 
im. Moving, according to his own report, “by easy marches,” neither obstruct- 
ng the road in his rear nor leaving detachments to delay the enemy, he reached 
Yolson’s October 1, and there halted his army, fifty miles from Sandwich, while 
went to the Moravian town some twenty-six miles beyond. He then intended 
» make a stand at Chatham, three miles behind Dolson’s. i 

“I had assured the Indians,” said Proctor’s report of October 23, that we 
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would not desert them, and it was my full determination to have made a stand 
at the Forks (Chatham), by which our vessels and stores would be protected; 
but after my arrival at Dover [Dolson’s] three miles lower down the river, I was 
induced to take post there first, where ovens had been constructed, and where 
there was some shelter for the troops, and had accordingly directed that it should 
be put into the best possible state of defence that time and circumstances would 
admit of; indeed it had been my intention to have opposed the enemy nearer 
the mouth of the river, had not the troops contrary to my intention been moved, 
during my absence of a few hours for the purpose of acquiring some knowledge 
of the country in my rear.” 

The British army, left at Dolson’s October 1, without a general or erders, saw 
the American army arrive in its front, October 3, and retired three miles to 
Chatham, where the Indians insisted upon fighting; but when, the next morn- 
ing, October 4, the Americans advanced in order of battle, the Indians after a 
skirmish changed their minds and retreated. The British were compelled to 
sacrifice the supplies they had brought by water to Chatham for establishing 
their new base, and their retreat precipitated on the Moravian town the con- 
fusion of flight already resembling rout. 

Six miles on their way they met General Proctor returning from the Moravian 
town, and as much dissatisfied with them as they with him. Pressed closely by 
the American advance, the British troops made what haste they could over ex- 
cessively bad roads until eight o’clock in the evening, when they halted within 
six miles of the Moravian town. The next morning, October 5, the enemy was 
again reported to be close at hand, and the British force again retreated. About 
a mile and a half from the Moravian town it was halted. Proctor had then retired 
as far as he could, and there he must either fight, or abandon women and chil- 
dren, sick and wounded, baggage, stores, and wagons, desert his Indian allies, 
and fly to Lake Ontario. Probably flight would not have saved his troops. More 
than a hundred miles of unsettled country lay between them and their next base. 
The Americans had in their advance the mounted regiment of R. M. Johnson, 
and could outmarch the most lightly equipped British regulars. Already, accord- 
ing to Proctor's report, the rapidity of the Americans had destroyed the efficiency 
of the British organization: 

“In the attempt to save provisions we became encumbered with boats not suited 
to the state of navigation. The Indians and the troops retreated on different sides 
of the river, and the boats to which sufficient attention had not been given be- 
came particularly exposed to the fire of the enemy who were advancing on the 
side the Indians were retiring, and most unfortunately fell into possession of the 
enemy, and with them several of the men, provisions, and all the ammunition 
that had not been issued to the troops and Indians. The disastrous circumstance 
afforded the enemy the means of crossing and advancing on both sides of the 
tiver. Finding the enemy were advancing too near I resolved to meet him, being 
strong in cavalry, in a wood below the Moravian town, which last was not cleared 
of Indian women and children, or of those of the troops, nor of the sick.” 

The ‘whole British force was then on the north bank of the river Thames, | 
retreating eastward by a road near the river bank. Proctor could hardly claim to 
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lave exercised choice in the selection of a battleground, unless he preferred 
lacing his little force under every disadvantage. “The troops were formed with © 
heir left to the river,” his report continued, “with a reserve and a six-pounder 
mn the road, near the river; the Indians on the right.” According to the report of. 
fiicers of the Forty-first regiment, two lines of troops were formed in a thick 
orest, two hundred yards apart. The first line began where the six-pound field- 
viece stood, with a range of some fifty yards along the road. A few Canadian 
ight Dragoons were stationed near the gun. To the left of the road was the © 
iver; to the right a forest, free from underbrush that could stop horsemen, but 
fering cover to an approaching enemy within twenty paces of the British line. 
n the wood about two hundred men of the British Forty-first took position as 
well as they could behind trees, and there as a first line they waited some two 
1ours for their enemy to appear. 

The second line, somewhat less numerous, two hundred yards behind the first, 
ind not within sight, was also formed in the wood; and on the road, in rear of 
he second line, Proctor and his staff stationed themselves. The Indians were 
‘ollected behind a swamp on the right, touching and covering effectually the 
3ritish right flank, while the river covered the left. 

Such a formation was best fitted for Harrison’s purposes, but the mere arrange- 
nent gave little idea of Proctor’s weakness. The six-pound field-piece, which as 
1e afterward reported “certainly should have produced the best effect if properly 
nanaged,” had not a round of ammunition, and could not be fired. The Forty- 
irst regiment was almost mutinous, but had it been in the best condition it could 
1ot have held against serious attack. The whole strength of the Forty-first was 
mly three hundred and fifty-six rank-and-file, or four hundred and eight men 
ll told. ‘The numbers of the regiment actually in the field were reported as 
hree hundred and fifteen rank-and-file, or three hundred and sixty-seven men 
ll told. The dragoons were supposed not to exceed twenty. This petty force 
was unable to see either the advancing enemy or its own members. The only 
fficient corps in the field was the Indians, who were estimated by the British 
ometimes at five hundred, at eight hundred, and twelve hundred in number, 
nd who were in some degree covered by the swamp. 

Harrison came upon the British line soon after two o'clock in the afternoon, 
ind at once formed his army in regular order of battle. As the order was dis- 
egarded and the battle was fought, as he reported, in a manner “not sanctioned 
yy anything that | had seen or heard of,” the intended arrangement mattered 
ittle. In truth, the battle was planned as well as fought by Richard M. John- 
on, whose energy impressed on the army a new character from the moment he 
coined it. While Harrison drew up his infantry in order of battle, Johnson, 
vhose mounted regiment was close to the British line, asked leave to charge, and 
farrison gave him the order, although he knew no rule of war that sanctioned it. 

Johnson’s tactics were hazardous, though effective. Giving to his brother, 
ames Johnson, half the regiment to lead up the road against the ate es 
nd the British Forty-first regiment, R. M. Johnson with the other ne of his 
egiment wheeled to the left, at an angle with the road, and crossed the swamp 
9 attack twice his number of Indians posted in a thick wood. 
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5 _ THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES ayn as 
_ James Johnson, with his five hundred men, galloped directly through the — 
British first line, receiving a confused fire, and passing immediately to the rear of 
the British second line, so rapidly as almost to capture Proctor himself, who fled 
at full speed. As the British soldiers straggled in bands or singly toward the rear, 
they found themselves among the American mounted riflemen, and had no 
choice but to surrender. About fifty men, with a single lieutenant, contrived to 
escape through the woods; all the rest became prisoners. 

R. M. Johnson was less fortunate. Crossing the swamp to his left he was re- 
ceived by the Indians in underbrush which the horses could not penetrate. Under 
a sharp fire his men were obliged to dismount and fight at close quarters. At an 
early moment of the battle, Johnson was wounded by the rifle of an Indian war- 
ior who sprang forward to dispatch him, but was killed by a ball from Johnson’s 
pistol. The fighting at that point was severe, but Johnson's men broke or turned 
the Indian line, which was uncovered after the British defeat, and driving the 
Indians toward the American left, brought them under fire of Shelby’s infantry 
when they fled. 

In this contest Johnson maintained that his regiment was alone engaged. In a 
letter to Secretary Armstrong, dated six weeks after the battle, he said: 

“I send you an imperfect sketch of the late battle on the river Thames, fought 
solely by the mounted regiment; at least, so much so that not fifty men from any 
ther corps assisted. . . . Fought the Indians, twelve hundred or fifteen hun- 
Jred men, one hour and twenty minutes, driving them from the extreme tight to 
the extreme left of my line, at which last point we came near Governor Shelby, 
who ordered Colonel Simrall to reinforce me; but the battle was over, and al- 
hough the Indians were pursued half a mile, there was no fighting.” 

Harrison’s official report gave another idea of the relative share taken by the 
Kentucky infantry in the action; but the difference in dispute was trifling. The 
entire American loss was supposed to be only about fifteen killed and thirty 
wounded. The battle lasted, with sharpness, not more than twenty minutes; 
ind none but the men under Johnson’s command enjoyed opportunity to share — 
n the first and most perilous assault. 

The British loss was only twelve men killed and thirty-six wounded. The 
otal number of British prisoners taken on the field and in the Moravian town, or. 
Isewhere on the day of battle, was four hundred and seventy-seven; in the 
whole campaign, six hundred. All Proctor’s baggage, artillery, small arms, stores, _ 
ind hospital were captured in the Moravian town. The Indians left thirty-three 
lead on the field, among them one reported to be Tecumthe. After the battle 
everal officers of the British Forty-first, well acquainted with the Shawnee war- 
ior, visited the spot and identified his body. The Kentuckians had first recognized 
t, and had cut long strips of skin from the thighs, to keep, as was said, for razor- 
traps, in memory of the river Raisin. 

After Perry’s victory on Lake Erie Tecumthe’s life was of no value to himself 
1 his people and his death was no subject for regret; but the manner chosen for 
roducing this result was an expensive mode of acquiring territory for the United 
tates. The Shawnee warrior compelled the government to pay for once some- 
hing like the value of the lands it took. The precise cost of the Indian war could 
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not be estimated, being combined in many ways with that of the war with Eng- 
land; but the British counted for little, within the northwestern territory, except 
so far as Tecumthe used them for his purposes. Not more than seven or eight 
hundred British soldiers ever crossed the Detroit River; but the United States 
raised fully twenty thousand men, and spent at least five million dollars and many 
lives in expelling them. The Indians alone made this outlay necessary. The cam- 
paign of ‘lippecanoe, the surrender of Detroit and Mackinaw, the massacres at 
Fort Dearborn, the river Raisin, and Fort Meigs, the murders along the frontier, 
and the campaign of 1813 were the price paid for the Indian lands in the Wabash 
Valley. 

No pat of the war more injured British credit on the American continent 
than the result of the Indian alliance. Except the capture of Detroit and Macki- 
naw at the outset, without fighting, and the qualified success at the river Raisin, 
the British suffered only mortifications, ending with the total loss of their fleet, the 
abandonment of their fortress, the flight of their army, and the shameful scene 
before the Moravian town, where four hundred British regulars allowed them- 
selves to be ridden over and captured by five hundred Kentucky horsemen, with 
hardly the loss of a man to the assailants. After such a disgrace the British ceased 
to be formidable in the northwest. The Indians recognized the hopelessness of 
their course, and from that moment abandoned their dependence on England. 

_ The battle of the Thames annihilated the right division of the British army in 
Upper Canada. When the remnants of Proctor’s force were mustered, October 
17, at Ancaster, a hundred miles from the battlefield, about two hundred rank- 
and-file were assembled. Proctor made a report of the battle blaming his troops, 
and Prevost issued a severe reprimand to the unfortunate Forty-first regiment on 
the strength of Proctor’s representations. In the end the Prince Regent disgraced 
both officers, recognizing by these public acts the loss of credit the government 
had suffered; but its recovery was impossible. vs 

So little anxiety did.General Harrison thenceforward feel about the Eighth 
Military District which he commanded, that he returned to Detroit October 7; 
his army followed him, and arrived at Sandwich, October 10, without seeing an 
enemy. Promptly discharged, the Kentucky Volunteers marched homeward 
October 14; the mounted regiment and its wounded colonel followed a few days 
later, and within a fortnight only two brigades of the regular army remained north 
of the Maumee. . 

At Detroit the war was closed, and except for two or three distant expeditions 
was not again a subject of interest. The Indians were for the most part obliged to 
remain within the United States jurisdiction. The great number of Indian 
families that had been collected about Detroit and Malden were rather a cause fot 
confidence than fear, since they were in effect hostages, and any violence com- 
mitted by the warriors would have caused them, their women and children, to 
be deprived of food and to perish of starvation. Detroit was full of savages de- 
pendent on army supplies, and living on the refuse and offal of the slaughter- 
yard; but their military strength was gone. Some hundreds of the best warriors 
followed Proctor to Lake Ontario, but Tecumthe’s northwestern confederacy was 

_ broken up, and most of the tribes made submission. 


CHAPTER VIL 
DEARBORN’S CAMPAIGN 


_ The new Secretaries of War and Navy who took office in January, 1813, were 
able in the following October to show Detroit recovered. Nine months solved ~ 
the problem of Lake Erie. The problem of Lake Ontario remained insoluble. 

In theory nothing was simpler than the conquest of Upper Canada. Six months 
before war was declared, January 2, 1812, John Armstrong, then a private citizen, 
wrote to Secretary Eustis a letter containing the remark— 

“In invading a neighboring and independent territory like Canada, having a 
frontier of immense extent; destitute of means strictly its own for the purpose of 
defense; separated from the rest of the empire by an ocean, and having to this 
but one outlet—this outlet forms your true object or point of attack.” 

The river St. Lawrence was the true object of attack, and the Canadians hardly 
dared hope to defend it. 

“From St. Regis to opposite Kingston,” said the Quebec Gazette in 1814, “the 
southern bank of the river belongs to the United States. It is well known that 
this river is the only communication between Upper and Lower Canada. It is 
rapid and narrow in many places. A few cannon judiciously posted, or even 
musketry, could render the communication impracticable without, powerful es- 
sorts, wasting and parcelling the force applicable to the defence of the provinces. 
It is needless to say that no British force can remain in safety or maintain itself 
in Upper Canada without a ready communication with the lower province.” 

Closure of the river anywhere must compel the submission of the whole coun- 
tty above, which could not provide its supplies. The American, who saw his own 
difficulties of transport between New York and. the Lakes, thought well of his 
energy in surmounting them; but as the war took larger proportions, and great 
leets were built on Lake Ontario, the difficulties of Canadian transport became 
insuperable. Toward the close of the war, Sir George Prevost wrote to Lord Bath- 
urst that six thirty-two-pound guns for the fleet, hauled in winter four hundred 
niles from Quebec to Kingston, would cost at least £2000 for transport. Forty 
wenty-four-pounders hauled on the snow had cost £4,800; a cable of the largest 
ize hauled from Sorel to Kingston, two hundred and fifty-five miles, cost £1000 
‘or transport. In summer when the river was open the difficulties were hardly less. 
The commissary-general reported that the impediments of navigation were in- 
alculable, and the scarcity of workmen, laborers, and voyagers not to be described. 

If these reasons for attacking and closing the river St. Lawrence had not been 
lecisive with the United States government, other reasons were sufficient. The 
solitical motive was as strong as the military. Americans, especially in New 
2ngland, denied that treasonable intercourse existed with Canada; but intercourse 
1eeded not to be technically treasonable in order to have the effects of treason. 
sir George Prevost wrote to Lord Bathurst, August 27, 1814, when the war had 
asted two years: ; 

“Two thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment eating beef provided by 
American contractors, drawn principally from the States of Vermont and New 
fork. This circumstance, as well as that of the introduction of large sums of 
pecie into this province, being notorious in the United States, it is to be ex- 
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pected Congress will take steps to deprive us of those resources, and under that 
apprehension large droves are daily crossing the lines coming into Lower 
Canada.” . : 

This state of things had then lasted during three campaigns, from the begin- 
ning of the war. The Indians at Malden, the British army at Niagara, the naval 
station at Kingston were largely fed by the United States. If these supplies could 
be stopped, Upper Canada must probably fall; and they could be easily stopped 
by interrupting the British line of transport anywhere on the St. Lawrence. | 

The task was not difficult. Indeed, early in the war an enterprising officer of 


- irregulars, Major Benjamin Forsyth, carried on a troublesome system of annoy- 
ance from Ogdensburg, which Sir George Prevost treated with extreme timidity. 


The British commandant at Prescott, Major Macdonnell, was not so cautious as the 
governor general, but crossed the river on the ice with about five hundred men, 
drove Forsyth from the town, destroyed the public property, and retired in safety 
with a loss of eight killed and fifty-two wounded. This affair, February 23, 1813, 
closed hostilities in that region, and Major Forsyth was soon ordered to Sackett’s 
Harbor. His experience, and that of Major Macdonnell, proved how easy the 
closure of such a river must be, exposed as it was for two hundred miles to the 
fire of cannon and musketry. 

The St. Lawrence was therefore the proper point of approach and attack 


_ against Upper Canada. Armstrong came to the Department of War with that 


idea fixed in his mind. The next subject for his consideration was the means at 
his disposal. 

During Monroe's control of the War Department for two months, between 
December 3, 1812, and February 5, 1813, much effort had been made to increase 
the army. Monroe wrote to the chairman of the Military Committee December 
22, 1812, a sketch of his ideas. He proposed to provide for the general defense 
by dividing the United States into military districts, and apportioning ninety- 
three hundred and fifty men among them as garrisons. For offensive operations 
he required a force competent to overpower the British defense, and in estimating 
his wants, he assumed that Canada contained about twelve thousand British regu- 
lars, besides militia, and three thousand men at Halifax. 

“To demolish the British force from Niagara to Quebec,” said Monroe, “would 
require, to make the thing secure, an efficient regular army of twenty thousand 
men, with an army of reserve of ten thousand. . . . If the government could 
raise and keep in the field thirty-five thousand regular troops . . . the deficiency 
to be supplied even to authorize an expedition against Halifax would be incon- 
siderable. Ten thousand men would be amply sufficient; but there is danger of not 
being able to raise that force, and to keep it at that standard. . . . My idea is that 
provision ought to be made for raising twenty thousand men in addition to the 
present establishment.” 

Congress voted about fifty-eight thousand men, and after deducting ten thou- 
sand for garrisons, counted on earn thousand for service in Canada. When 
Armstrong took control February 5, 1813, he began at once to devise a plan of 
operation for the army which by law numbered fifty-eight thousand men, and in 
fact numbered, including the staff and regimental officers, eighteen thousand nine 
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hundred and forty-five men, according to the returns in the adjutant general’s 

office February 16, 1813. Before he had been a week in the War Department he 

wrote, February 10, to Major General Dearborn announcing that four thousand 
men were to be immediately collected at Sackett’s Harbor, and three thousand at 

Buffalo. April 1, or as soon as navigation opened, the four thousand troops at 

Sackett’s Harbor were to be embarked and transported in boats under convoy 

of the fleet across the Lake at the entry of the St. Lawrence, thirty-five miles, to 
Kingston. After capturing Kingston, with its magazines, navy yards, and ships, 

the expedition was to proceed up the Lake to York (Toronto) and capture two 

vessels building there. Thence it was to join the corps of three thousand men at 

Buffalo, and attack the British on the Niagara River. 

In explaining his plan to the Cabinet, Armstrong pointed out that the attack 
from LakeChamplain on Montreal could not begin before May 1; that Kingston, 
between April 1 and May 15, was shut from support by ice; that not more than 
two thousand men could be gathered to defend it; and that by beginning the 
campaign against Kingston rather than against Montreal, six weeks’ time would 
be gained before reinforcements could arrive from England. 

Whatever defects the plan might have, Kingston, and Kingston alone, possessed 
so much military importance as warranted the movement. Evidently Armstrong 
had in mind no result short of the capture of Kingston. 

Dearborn received these instructions at Albany, and replied, February 18, that 
nothing should be omitted on his part in endeavoring to carry into effect the expe- 
dition proposed. Orders were given for concentrating the intended force at 
Sackett's Harbor. During the month of March the preparations were stimulated 
by a panic due to the appearance of Sir George Prevost at Prescott and Kingston. 
Dearborn hurried to Sackett’s Harbor in person, under the belief that the governor 
general was about to attack it. 

Armstrong estimated the British force at Kingston as nine hundred regulars, or 

two thousand men all told; and his estimate was probably correct. The usual gar- 
rison at Kingston and Prescott was about eight hundred rank-and-file. In both 
the British and American services the returns of rank-and-file were the ordinary 
gauge of numerical force. Rank-and-file included corporals, but not sergeants or 
commissioned officers; and an allowance of at least ten sergeants and officers was 
always to be made for every hundred rank-and-file, in order to estimate the true 
numerical strength of an army or garrison. Unless otherwise mentioned, the re- 
urn excluded also the sick and disabled. The relative force of every army was 
siven in effectives, or rank-and-file actually present for duty. 
” In the distribution of British forces in Canada for 1812-1813, the garrison at 
Prescott was allowed three hundred and seventy-six rank-and-file, with fifty-two 
ficers including sergeants. To Kingston three hundred and eighty-four rank-and- 
ile were allotted, with sixty officers including sergeants. To Montreal and the 
,0sitions between Prescott and the St. John’s River about five thousand rank-and- 
ile were allotted. At Prescott and Kingston, besides the regular troops, the men 
amployed in shipbuilding or other labor, the sailors, and the local militia were to 
9¢ reckoned as part of the garrison, and Armstrong included them all in his esti- 
nate of two thousand men. 
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The British force should have been known to Dearborn nearly as well as his _ 
own. No considerable movement of troops between Lower and Upper Canada 
could occur without his knowledge. Yet Dearborn wrote to Armstrong, March 9, 
1813, from Sackett’s Harbor: ; 

“I have not yet had the honor of a visit from Sir George Prevost. His whole 

_ force is concentrated at Kingston, probably amounting to six or seven thousand—_ 
about three thousand of them regular troops. The ice is good, and we expect him 
every day. . . . As soon as the fall [fate?] of this place [Sackett’s Harbor] shall be 
decided, we shall be able to determine on other measures. If we hold this place, 
we will command the Lake, and be able to act in concert with the troops at 
Niagara.” . 

A few days later March 14 Dearborn wrote again. 

“Sir George,” he said, had “concluded that it is too late to attack this place. . . 
We are probably just strong enough on each side to defend, but not in sufficient 
force to hazard an offensive movement. The difference of attacking and being 
attacked, as it regards the contiguous posts of Kingston and Sackett’s Harbor, can- 
not be estimated at less than three or four thousand men, arising from the cir- 
cumstance of militia acting merely on the defensive.” 

Clearly ‘Dearborn did not approve Armstrong’s plan and wished to change it. 
In this idea he was supported, or instigated, by the naval commander on the Lake, 
Isaac Chauncey, a native of Connecticut, forty years of age, who entered the 
service in 1798 and became captain in 1806. Chauncey and Dearborn consulted 
together, and devised a new scheme, which Dearborn explained to Armstrong 
about March 20: 

_ “To take or destroy the armed vessels at York will give us the complete com- 
mand of the Lake. Commodore Chauncey can take with him ten or twelve hun-- 
dred troops to be commanded by Pike; take York; from thence proceed to Niagara 
and attack Fort George by land and water, while the troops at Buffalo cross over 
and carry Forts Erie and Chippewa, and join those at Fort George; and then 
collect our whole force for an attack on Kingston. After the most mature delibera- 
tion the above was considered by Commodore Chauncey and myself as the most 
certain of ultimate success.” 

Thus Dearborn and Chauncey inverted Armstrong’s plan. Instead of attacking 
on the St. Lawrence, they proposed’ to attack on the Niagara. Armstrong ac- 
quiesced. “Taking for granted,” as he did on Dearborn’s assertion, “that General 
Prevost . . . has assembled at Kingston a force of six or eight thousand men, as 
stated by you,” he could not require that his own plan should be pursued. “The 
peor Ze plan of elas sO - to make cee the last object instead of 
making it the rst, would appear to be necessary or at least proper.” 
aoe March 29. ue ee! PROPET ie 

The scheme proposed by Dearborn and Chauncey was carried into effect by 
them. The contractors furnished new vessels, which gave to Chauncey for a time 
the control of the Lake. April 22 the troops, numbering sixteen hundred men, 
embarked. Armstrong insisted on only one change in the expedition, which be- 
trayed perhaps a shade of malice, for he required Dearborn himself to command it 
and Dearborn was suspected of shunning service in the field. 
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From the moment Dearborn turned away from the St. Lawrence and carried 
the war westward, the naval and military movements on Lake Ontario became 
valuable chiefly as a record of failure. The fleet and army arrived at York early in 
the morning of April 27. York, a village numbering in 1806, according to British 
account, more than three thousand inhabitants, was the capital of Upper Canada, 
and contained the residence of the lieutenant governor and the two brick build- 
ings where the Legislature met. For military purposes the place was valueless, but _ 
it had been used for the construction of a few war-vessels, and Chauncey repre- . 
sented, through Dearborn, that “to take or destroy the armed vessels at York will 
give us the complete command of the Lake.” The military force at York, accord- 
ing to British account, did not exceed six hundred men, regulars and militia; and 
of these, one hundred and eighty men, or two companies of the Eighth or King’s 
regiment, happened to be there only in passing. — 

Under the fire of the fleet and riflemen, Pike’s brigade was set ashore; the 
British garrison, after a sharp resistance, was driven away, and the town capitu- 
lated. The ship on the stocks was burned; the ten-gun brig Gloucester was made 
prize; the stores were destroyed or shipped; some three hundred prisoners were 
taken; and the public buildings, including the houses of Assembly, were burned. 
The destruction of the Assembly houses, afterward alleged as ground for retalia- 
tion against the capital at Washington, was probably the unauthorized act of 
private soldiers. Dearborn protested that it was done without his knowledge and 
against his orders. | 
__ The success cost far more than it was worth. The explosion of a powder maga- 
zine, near which the American advance halted, injured a large number of men 
on both sides. Not less than three hundred and twenty Americans were killed 
or wounded in the battle or explosion, or about one-fifth of the entire force. Gen- 
eral Pike, the best brigadier then in the service, was killed. Only two or three 
battles in the entire war were equally bloody. “Unfortunately the enemy’s armed 
ship the Prince Regent,” reported Dearborn, “left this place for Kingston four 
days before we arrived.” 

Chauncey and Dearborn crossed to Niagara, while the troops remained some 
ten days at York, and were then disembarked at Niagara, May 8, according to 
Dearborn’s report, “in a very sickly and depressed state; a large proportion of the 
officers and men were sickly and debilitated.” Nothing was ready for the move- 
ment which was to drive the British from Fort George, and before active opera- 
tions could begin, Dearborn fell ill. The details of command fell to his chief-of- 
staff, Colonel Winfield Scott. | 

The military organization at Niagara was at best unfortunate. One of Secre- 
tary Armstrong’s earliest measures was to issue the military order previously ar- 
ranged by Monroe, dividing the Union into military districts. Vermont and the 
State of New York north of the highlands formed the Ninth Military District 
under Major General Dearborn. In the Ninth District were three points of activity 
—Plattsburg on Lake Champlain, Sackett’s Harbor on Lake Ontario, and the 
Niagara River. Each point required a large force and a commander of the highest 
ability; but in May, 1813, Plattsburg and Sackett’s Harbor were denuded of 


troops and officers, who were all drawn to Niagara, where they formed three 
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brigades, commanded by Brigadier Generals John P. Boyd, who succeeded Pike 
John Chandler, and W. H. Winder. Niagara and the troops in its neighborhood 
were under the command of Major General Morgan Lewis, a man of ability, but 
possessing neither the youth nor the energy to lead an army in the field, while 
Boyd, Chandler, and Winder were competent only to command regiments. 

Winfield Scott in effect assumed control of the army and undertook to carry 
out Van Rensselaer’s plan of the year before for attacking Fort George in the rear 
from the Lake. The task was not very difficult. Chauncey controlled the Lake, 
and his fleet was at hand to transfer the troops. Dearborn’s force numbered cer- 
tainly not less than four thousand rank-and-file present for duty. The entire Brit- 
ish regular force on the Niagara River did not exceed eighteen hundred rank- 
and-file, and about five hundred militia. At Fort George about one thousand regu- 
lars and three hundred militia were stationed, and the military object to be gained 
by the Americans was not so much the capture of Fort George, which was then 
not defensible, as that of its garrison. 

_ Early on the morning of May 27, when the mist cleared away, the British Gen- 
eral Vincent saw Chauncey’s fleet, “in an extended line of more than two miles,” 
standing toward the shore. When the ships took position, “the fire from the ship- 
ping so completely enfiladed and scoured the plains, that it became impossible to 
approach the beach,” and Vincent could only concentrate his force between the 
Fort and the enemy, waiting attack. Winfield Scott at the head of an advance 
division first landed, followed by the brigades of Boyd, Winder, and Chandler, 
and after a sharp skirmish drove the British back along the Lake shore, advancing 
under cover of the fleet. Vincent’s report continued: 

“After awaiting the approach of the enemy for about half an hour I received 
authentic information that his force, consisting of from four to five thousand 
men, had reformed his columns and was making an effort to turn my right flank. 
Having given orders for the fort to be evacuated, the guns to be spiked, and the 
ammunition destroyed, the troops under my command were put in motion, and 
marched across the country in a line parallel to the Niagara River, toward the po- 
sition near the Beaver Dam beyond Queenston mountain. . ... Having as- 
sembled my whole force the following morning, which did not exceed sixteen 
hundred men, I continued my march toward the head of the Lake.” 

Vincent lost severely in proportion to his numbers, for fifty-one men were 
killed, and three hundred and five were wounded or missing, chiefly in the 
Eighth or King’s regiment. Several hundred militia were captured in his retreat. 
The American loss was about forty killed and one hundred and twenty wounded. 
According to General Morgan Lewis, Colonel Winfield Scott “fought nine-tenths 
of the battle.” Dearborn watched the movements from the fleet. 

For a time this success made a deep impression on the military administration 
of Canada, and the abandonment of the whole country west of Kingston was 
thought inevitable. The opportunity for achieving a decided advantage was the 
best that occurred for the Americans during the entire war; but whatever might 
be said in public, the battle of Fort George was a disappointment to the War De- 


partment as well as to the officers in command of the American army, who had 
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hoped to destroy the British force. The chief advantage gained was the liberation 
of Perry’s vessels to complete his fleet on Lake Erie. 

_ On Lake Ontario, May 31, Chauncey insisted, not without cause, on returning 
to Sackett’s Harbor. Dearborn, instead of moving with his whole force, ordered 
Brigadier General Winder, June 1, to pursue Vincent. Winder, with eight hun- 
dred or a thousand men, marched twenty miles and then sent for reinforcements. 
He was joined, June 5, by General Chandler with another brigade. Chandler 
then took command, and advanced with a force supposed to number in the ageore- 
gate two thousand men to Stony Creek, within ten miles of Vincent's position at 
Hamilton, where sixteen hundred British regulars were encamped. There 
Chandler and Winder posted themselves for the night, much as Winchester and 
his Kentuckians had camped at the river Raisin four months earlier. 

Vincent was not to be treated with such freedom. Taking only seven hundred 
rank-and-file, he led them himself against Chandler’s camp. The attack began, in 
intense darkness, at two o'clock in the morning of June 6. The British quickly 
broke the American center and carried the guns. The lines became mixed, and 
extreme confusion lasted till dawn. In the darkness both American generals, 
Chandler and Winder, walked into the British force in the center, and were 
captured. With difficulty the two armies succeeded in recovering their order, and 
then retired in opposite directiéns. The British suffered severely, reporting twenty- 
three killed, one hundred and thirty-four wounded, and fifty-five missing, or 
two hundred and twelve men in all; but they safely regained Burlington Heights 
at dawn. The American loss was less in casualties, for it amounted only to fifty-five 
killed and wounded, and one hundred missing; but in results the battle at Stony 
Creek was equally disgraceful and decisive. ‘The whole American force, leaving 
the dead unburied, fell back ten miles, where Major General Lewis took com- 
mand in the afternoon of June 7. An hour later the British fleet under Sir James 
Yeo made its appearance, threatening to cut off Lewis’s retreat. Indians hovered 
about. Boats and baggage were lost. Dearborn sent pressing orders to Lewis di- 
recting him to return, and on the morning of June 8 the division reached Fort 

ree. 
a mortifications prostrated Dearborn, whose strength had been steadily 
failing. June 8 he wrote to Armstrong: “My ill state of health renders it extremely 
painful to attend to the current duties; and unless my health improves soon, I 
fear J shall be compelled to retire to some place where my mind may be a at 
ease for a short time.” June 10, his adjutant general, Winfield Scott, issued or ee 
devolving on Major General Morgan Lewis the temporary command not yee: 
of the Niagara army but also of the Ninth Military district. In addition to the 
debility and fever he has been afflicted with,” wrote Dearborn’s aid, S. S. Connor, 
to Secretary Armstrong, June 12, “he has, within the last twenty-four Nabe ex- 
perienced a violent spasmodic attack on his breast, which has obliged i 2 = 
linquish business altogether.” “I have doubts whether he will ever again oat or 
service,” wrote Morgan Lewis to Armstrong, June 14; “he has been eet y ap 
a state of convalescence, but relapses on the least agitation of min ee a 
Dearborn himself wrote in a very despondent spirit both in regard to his eal 
at; ituation: “I hav ‘ d in strength as to be in- 
and to the military situation: I have been so reduce g 
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capable of any command. Brigadier General Boyd is the only general offic 
present. 


The sudden departure of Morgan Lewis, ordered to Sackett’s Harbor, left 
General Boyd for a few days to act as the general in command at Niagara. Boyd, 
though well known for his success at Tippecanoe, was not a favorite in the army. 
“A compound of ignorance, vanity, and petulance,” wrote his late superior, 
Morgan Lewis, “with nothing to recommend him but that species of bravery in 
the field which is vaporing, boisterous, stifling reflection, blinding observation, 
and better adapted to the bully than the sailor.” 

Galled by complaints of the imbecility of the army, Boyd, with Dearborn’s 
approval, June 23, detached Colonel Boerstler of the Fourteenth Infantry with 
some four hundred men and two field-pieces, to batter a stone house at Beaver 
Dam, some seventeen miles from Fort George. Early in the morning of June 24 
Boerstler marched to Beaver Dam. There he found himself surrounded in the 
woods by hostile Indians, numbering according to British authority about two 
hundred. The Indians, annoying both front and rear, caused Boerstler to attempt 
retreat, but his retreat was stopped by a few militiamen, said to number fifteen. 
A small detachment of one hundred and fifty men came to reinforce Boerstler, 
and Lieutenant Fitzgibbon of the British Forty-ninth regiment, with forty-seven 
men, reinforced the Indians. Unable to extricate “himself, and dreading disper- 
sion and massacre, Boerstler decided to surrender; and his five hundred and forty 
men accordingly capitulated to a British lieutenant with two hundred and sixty 
Indians, militia, and regulars. 

Dearborn reported the disaster as “an unfortunate and unaccountable event”; 
but of such events the list seemed endless. A worse disaster, equally due to 
Dearborn and Chauncey, occurred at the other end of the Lake. Had they 
attacked Kingston, as Armstrong intended, their movement would have covered 
Sackett’s Harbor; but when they placed themselves a hundred and fifty miles to 
the westward of Sackett’s Harbor, they could do nothing to protect it. Sackett’s 
Harbor was an easy morning’s sail from Kingston, and the capture of the Ameri- 
can naval station was an object of infinite desire on the part of Sir George Prevost, 
since it would probably decide the result of the war. 

Prevost, though not remarkable for audacity, could not throw away such an 
opportunity without ruining his reputation. He came to Kingston, and while 
Dearborn was preparing to capture Fort George in the night of May 26-27, 
_ Prevost embarked his whole regular force, eight hundred men all told, on Yeo’s 
fleet at Kingston, set sail in the night, and at dawn of May 27 was in sight of 
Sackett’s Harbor. 

Had Yeo and Prevost acted with energy, they must have captured the Harbor 
without serious resistance. According to Sir George's official report, “light and 
adverse winds” prevented the ships from nearing the Fort until evening. Prob- 
ably constitutional vacillation on the part of Sir James Yeo caused delay, for 
Prevost left the control wholly to him and Colonel Baynes. 

At Sackett's Harbor about four hundred men of different regular regiments, 
and about two hundred and fifty Albany volunteers were in garrison; and a gen- 
eral alarm, given on appearance of the British fleet in the distance, brought some 
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hundreds of militia into the place; but the most important reinforcement was 
Jacob Brown, a brigadier general of State militia who lived in the neighborhood, 
and had been requested by Dearborn to take command in case of an emergency. 
Brown arrived at the Harbor in time to post the men in order of battle. Five 
hundred militia were placed at the point where the British were expected to 
land; the regulars were arranged in a second line; the forts were in the rear. 

At dawn of May 28, under command of Colonel Bae the British grenadiers 
of the One Hundredth regiment landed gallantly under “so heavy and galling a 
- fire from a numerous but almost invisible foe, as to render it impossible to halt 
for the artillery to come up.” Pressing rapidly forward, without stopping to fire, 
the British regulars routed the militia and forced the second line back until they 
reached a block-house at the edge of the village, where a thirty-two pound gun 
was in position, flanked by log barracks and fallen timber. While Brown with 
difficulty held his own at the military barracks, the naval lieutenant in charge 
of the shipyard, being told that the battle was lost, set fire to the naval barracks, 
shipping, and storehouses. Brown’s indignation of this act was intense. . 

“The burning of the marine barracks was as infamous a transaction as ever 
occurred among military men,” he wrote to Dearborn. “The fire was set as our 
regulars met the enemy upon the main line; and if anything could have appalled 
these gallant men it would have been the flames in their rear. We have all, I 
presume, suffered in the public estimation in consequence of this disgraceful 
burning. The fact is, however, that the army is entitled to much higher praise 
than though it had not occurred. The navy are alone responsible for what hap- 
pened on Navy Point, and it is fortunate for them that they have reputations 
sufficient to sustain the shock.” 

Brown’s second line stood firm at the barracks, and the British attack found 
advance impossible. Sir George Prevost’s report admitted his inability to go 
farther: 

“A heavier fire than that of musketry having become necessary in order to 
force their last position, I had the mortification to learn that the continuation of 
light and adverse winds had prevented the co-operation of the ships, and that 
the gunboats were unequal to silence the enemy's elevated batteries, or to produce 
any effect on their block houses. Considering it therefore impracticable without 
such assistance to carry the strong works by which the post was defended, I re- 
luctantly ordered the troops to leave a beaten enemy whom they had driven 
before them for upwards of three hours, and who did not venture to offer the 
slightest opposition to the re-embarkation, which was effected with proper de- 
liberation and in perfect order.” 

If Sir George was correct in regarding the Americans as “a beaten enemy, 
his order of retreat to his own troops seemed improper; but his language showed 
that he used the words in a sense of his own, and Colonel Baynes’s report gave 
no warrant for the British claim of a victory. 

“At this point,” said Baynes, “the further energies of the troops became un- 
availing. Their [American] blockhouses and stockaded battery could not be car- 
tied by assault, nor reduced by field-pieces had we been provided with them. 
. . . Seeing no object within our reach to attain that could compensate for the 


loss we were momentarily sustaining from the heavy fire of the enemy's cannon, 
I directed the troops to take up the position we had charged from. From this 
position we were ordered to re-embark, which was ey at our leisure and in 
perfect order, the enemy not presuming to show a single soldier without the 
limits of his fortress.” 

Another and confidential Teport was written by E. B. Brenton of Prevost’s staff 
to the governor’s military secretary, Noah Freer. After describing the progress of 
the battle until the British advance was stopped, Brenton said that Colonel 
Baynes came to Sir George to tell him that the men could not approach nearer the 
works with any prospect of success: 

“It was however determined to collect all the troops at a point, to form the 
line, and to make an attack immediately upon the battery and barracks in front. 
For this purpose the men in advance were called in, the line formed a little 
without the reach of the enemy’s musketry, and though evidently much fagged, 
was, after being supplied with fresh ammunition, again led in line. At this time 
[do not think the whole force collected in the lines exceeded five hundred men.” 

The attack was made, and part of the Hundred-and-Fourth regiment succeeded 
in getting shelter behind one of the American barracks, preparing for a farther 
advance. Sir George Prevost, under a fire which his aid described as tremendous 
—"I do not exaggerate when I tell you that the shot, both of musketry and grape, 
was falling about us like hail’—watched the American position through a glass, 
when, “at this time those who were left of the troops behind the barracks made 
1 dash out to charge the enemy; but the fire was so destructive that they were 
nstantly turned by it, and the retreat was sounded. Sir George, fearless of danger 
ind disdaining to run or to suffer his men to run, repeatedly called out to them 
© retire in order; many, however, made off as fast as they could.” 

These reports agreed that the British attack was totally defeated, with severe 
oss, before the retreat was sounded. Such authorities should have silenced 
lispute; but Prevost had many enemies in Canada, and at that period of the war 
he British troops were unused to defeat. Both Canadians and English attacked 


he governor-general privately and publicly, freely charging him with having ~ 


lisgraced the service, and offering evidence of his want of courage in the action. 
Americans, though not interested in the defense of Prevost, could not fail to 
emark that the British and Canadian authorities who condemned him, assumed 
| condition of affairs altogether different from that accepted by American authori- 
ies. The official American reports not only supported the views taken by Prevost 
md Baynes of the hoplessness of the British attack, but added particulars which 
nade Prevost’s retreat necessary. General Brown’s opinion was emphatic: “Had 
jot General Prevost retired most rapidly under the guns of his vessels, he would 
ever have returned to Kingston.” These words were a part of Brown’s official 
eport. Writing to Dearborn he spoke with the same confidence: 

“The militia were all rallied before the enemy gave way, and were marching 
erfectly in his view towards the rear of his right flank; and I am confident that 
ven then, if Sir George had not retired with the utmost precipitation to his 
oats, he would have been cut off.” 

Unlike the Canadians, Brown thought Prevost’s conduct correct and neces- 
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sary, but was by no means equally complimentary to Sir James Yeo, whom he 
blamed greatly for failing to join in the battle. The want of wind which Yeo 
alleged in excuse, Brown flatly denied. From that time Brown entertained and 
freely expressed contempt for Yeo, as he seemed also to feel little respect for 
Chauncey. His experience with naval administration on both sides led him: to 
expect nothing but inefficiency from either. ia 

Whatever were the true causes of Prevost’s failure, Americans could not admit 
that an expedition which cost the United States so much, and which so nearly 
succeeded, was discreditable to the British governor-general or was abandoned 
without sufficient reason. The British return of killed and wounded proved the 
correctness of Prevost, Baynes, and Brown in their opinion of the necessity of 
retreat, According to the report of Prevost’s severest critics, he carried less than 
seven hundred and fifty rank-and-file to Sackett’s Harbor. The returns showed 
forty-four rank-and-file killed; one hundred and seventy-two wounded, and thir- 
teen missing—in all, two hundred and twenty-nine men, or nearly one man in 
three. The loss in officers was relatively even more severe; and the total loss in 
an aggregate which could hardly have numbered much more than eight hundred 
and fifty men all told, amounted to two hundred and fifty-nine killed, wounded, 
and missing, leaving Prevost less than six hundred men to escape, in the face of 
twice their numbers and under the fire of heavy guns. 

The British attack was repulsed, and Jacob Brown received much credit as well 
as a commission of brigadier general in the United States Army for his suc 
cess; but the injury inflicted by the premature destruction at the navy yard was 
very great, and was sensibly felt. Such a succession of ill news could not but 
affect the Government. ‘the repeated failures to destroy the British force at 
Niagara; the disasters of Chandler, Winder, and Boerstler; the narrow and par 
tial escape of Sackett’s Harbor; the total incapacity of Dearborn caused by fever 
and mortification—all these evils were not the only or the greatest subjects for 
complaint. The two commanders, Dearborn and Chauncey, had set aside the 
secretary's plan of campaign, and had substituted one of their own, on the 
express ground of their superior information. While affirming that the garrison 
at Kingston had been reinforced to a strength three or four times as great as was 
humanly possible, they had asserted that the capture of York would answer their 
purpose as well as the capture of Kingston, to “give us the complete command 
of the Lake.” They captured York, April 27, but the British fleet appeared June 
6, and took from them the command of the Lake. These miscalculations or mis 
statements, and the disasters resulting from them, warranted the removal of 
Chauncey as well as Dearborn from command; but the brunt of dissatisfaction 
fell on Dearborn alone. Both Cabinet and Congress agreed in insisting or 
Dearborn’s retirement, and the President was obliged to consent. July 6 Secre 
tary Armstrong wrote: 


¢ 


‘T have the President’s orders to express to you the decision that you retire from 
the command of District No. 9, and of the troops within the same, until you: 
health be re-established and until further orders.” 
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__A\rmstrong’s embarrassment was great in getting rid of the generals whom | 
Madison and Eustis left on his hands. Dearborn was one example of what he 
was obliged to endure, but Wilkinson was a worse. According to Armstrong’s 
account, New Orleans was not believed to be safe in Wilkinson’s keeping. The — 
senators from Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, and Kentucky remonstrated to the Presi- 
dent, and the President ordered his removal. Armstrong and Wilkinson had 
been companions in arms, and had served with Gates at Saratoga. For many — 
reasons Armstrong wished not unnecessarily to mortify Wilkinson, and in con- 
veying to him, March 10, the abrupt order to proceed with the least possible 
delay to the headquarters of Major General Dearborn at Sackett’s Harbor, the 
Secretary of War added, March 12, a friendly letter of advice: 

“Why should you remain in your land of cypress when patriotism and ambition 
equally invite to one where grows the laurel? Again, the men of the North and 
East want you; those of the South and West are less sensible of your merits and 
less anxious to have you among them. I speak to you with a frankness due to 
you and to myself, and again advise, Come to the North, and come quickly! 
If our cards be well played, we may renew the scene of Saratoga.” 

The phrase was curious. Saratoga suggested defeated invasion rather than 
conquest; the surrender of a British army in the heart of New York rather than 
the capture of Montreal. The request for Wilkinson’s aid was disheartening. 
No one knew better than Armstrong the feebleness of Wilkinson’s true char- 
acter. “The selection of this unprincipled imbecile was not the blunder of Sec- 
retary Armstrong,” said Winfield Scott long afterward; but the idea that Wilkin- 
son could be chief-of-staff to Dearborn—that one weak man could give strength 
to another—was almost as surprising as the selection of Wilkinson to chief com- 
mand would have been. Armstrong did not intend that Wilkinson should 
command more than a division under Dearborn; but he must have foreseen that 
in the event of Dearborn’s illness or incapacity, Wilkinson would become by 
seniority general-in-chief. 

Wilkinson at New Orleans received Armstrong’s letter of March 10 only 
May 19, and started, June 10, for Washington, where he arrived July 31, having 
consumed the greater part of the summer in the journey. On arriving at Wash- 
ington he found that Dearborn had been removed and that he was himself by 
seniority in command of the Ninth Military District. ‘This result of Dearborn’s 
removal was incalculably mischievous, for if its effect on Wilkinson’s vanity was 
unfortunate, its influence on the army was fatal. Almost every respectable officer 
of the old service regarded Wilkinson with antipathy or contempt. 

Armstrong’s ill-fortune obliged him also to place in the position of next im- 
portance Wilkinson’s pronounced enemy, Wade Hampton. A major general 
was required to take command on Lake Champlain, and but one officer of that 
rank claimed employment or could be employed; and Wade Hampton was ac- 
cordingly ordered to Plattsburg. Of all the major generals Hampton was, prob- 
ably the best; but his faults were serious. Proud and sensitive even for a South 
Carolinian; irritable, often harsh, sometimes unjust, but the soul of honor, 
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Hampton was rendered wholly intractable wherever Wilkinson was concerned, 
‘by the long-standing feud which had made the two generals for years the heads 
of hostile sections in the army. Hampton loathed Wilkinson. At the time of his 
appointment to command on Lake Champlain he had no reason to expect that 
Wilkinson would be his superior; but though willing and even wishing to serve 
under Dearborn, he accepted only on the express understanding that his was a 
distinct and separate command, and that his orders were to come directly from 
the War Department. Only in case of a combined movement uniting different 
armies was he to yield to the rule of seniority. With that agreement he left 
Washington, June 15, and assumed command, July 3, on Lake Champlain. 
Nearly a month afterward Wilkinson arrived in Washington, and reported at 
the War Department. By that time Armstrong had lost whatever chance he 
previously possessed of drawing the army at Niagara back to a position on the 
enemy's line of supply. Three insuperable difficulties stood in his way—the sea- 
son was too late; the army was too weak; and the generals were incompetent. 
Armstrong found his generals the chief immediate obstacle, and struggled 
perseveringly and good-humoredly to overcome it. Wilkinson began, on arriving 
at Washington, by showing a fancy for continuing the campaign at Niagara. 
Armstrong was obliged to give an emphatic order, dated August 8, that Kingston 
should be the primary object of the campaign, but he left Wilkinson at liberty to 
go there by almost any route, even by way of Montreal. Disappointed at the 
outset by finding Wilkinson slow to accept responsibility or decided views, he 
was not better pleased when the new general began his duties in Military 
District No. 9. 
Wilkinson left Washington August 11 and no sooner did he reach Albany 
3 than he hastened to write, August 16, two letters to General Hampton, assuming 
that every movement of that general was directly dependent on Wilkinson's 
orders. Considering the relations between the two men, these letters warranted 
the inference that Wilkinson intended to drive Hampton out of his Military 
District and if possible from the service. Hampton instantly leaped to that con- 
clusion, and wrote to Armstrong, August 23, offering his resignation in: case 
Wilkinson's course was authorized by government. Wilkinson also wrote to the 
secretary August 30, substantially avowing his object to be what Hampton 
supposed: es 
| “You have copies of my letters to Major-General Hampton, which I know he 
has received, yet I have no answer. The reflection which naturally occurs is that 
if I am authorized to command he is bound to obey; and if he will not res ect 
the obligation, he should be turned out of the service.” : 
Armstrong pacified Hampton by promising once more that all his orders and 
reports should pass through the Department. Hampton promised to serve cor- 
dially and vigorously through the campaign, but he believed himself intended 
for a sacrifice, and declared his intention of resigning as soon as the campaign 
was ended. Wilkinson, after having at Albany provoked this outburst Be se 
for Sackett’s Harbor, where he arrived August 20. ee 
At Sackett's Harbor Wilkinson found several general officers. Morgan Lewis 
was there in. command, Commodore Chauncey was there with his fleet. Jacob: 
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Brown was also present by virtue of his recent appointment as brigadier general. 
The quartermaster general, Robert Swartwout, a brother of Burr’s friend who 
went to New Orleans, was posted there. Wilkinson summoned these officers 
to a council of war August 26, which deliberated on the different plans of cam- 
paign proposed to it, and unanimously decided in favor of one called by Am- 
strong “No. 3 of the plans proposed by the government.” As defined in Wilkin- 
son's language, the scheme was: 

“To rendezvous the whole of the troops on the Lake in this vicinity, and in 
Co-operation with our squadron to make a bold feint upon Kingston, slip down 
the St. Lawrence, lock up the enemy in our rear to starve or surrender, or oblige 
him to follow us without artillery, baggage, or provisions, or eventually to lay 
down his arms; to sweep the St. Lawrence of armed craft, and in concert with 
the division under Major General Hampton to take Montreal.” 

Orders were given, August 25, for providing river transport for seven thou- 
sand men, forty field pieces, and twenty heavy guns, to be in readiness by Sep- 
tember 15. 

The proposed expedition closely imitated General Amherst’s expedition against 
Montreal in 1760, with serious differences of relative situation. After Wolfe 
had captured Quebec and hardly twenty-five hundred French troops remained 
to defend Montreal, in the month of July Amherst descended the river from 
Lake Ontario with more than ten thousand men, chiefly British veterans, cap- 
turing every fortified position as he went. Wilkinson’s council of war proposed 
to descend the river in October or November with seven thousand men, leaving 
a hostile fleet and fortresses in their rear, and running past every fortified position 
to arrive in the heart of a comparatively well populated country, held by a force 
greater than their own, with Quebec to support it, while Wilkinson would have 
no certain base of supplies, reinforcements, or path of escape. Knowledge of 
Wilkinson’s favorite Quintus Curtius or of Armstrong’s familiar Jomini was not 
required to satisfy any intelligent private, however newly recruited, that under 
such circumstances the army would be fortunate to escape destruction. 

Wilkinson next went to Niagara, where he arrived September 4, and where 
he found the army in a bad condition, with Boyd still in command, but restrained 
by the President's orders within a strict defensive. Wilkinson remained nearly 
a month at Fort George making the necessary preparations for a movement. He 
fell ill of fever, but returned October 2 to Sackett’s Harbor, taking with him all 
the regular troops at Niagara. At that time Chauncey again controlled the Lake. 

Secretary Armstrong also came to Sackett’s Harbor, September 5, and estab- 
lished the War Department at that remote point for nearly two months. When 
Wilkinson arrived, October 2, Armstrong’s difficulties began. Wilkinson, then 
fifty-six years old, was broken by the Lake fever. “He was so much indisposed 
in mind and body,” according to Brigadier General Boyd, “that in any other 
service he would have perhaps been superseded in his command.” According to 
Wilkinson’s story, he told Secretary Armstrong that he was incapable of com- 
manding the army and offered to retire from it; but the secretary said there was 
no one to take his place and he could not be spared. In private Armstrong was 
believed to express himself more bluntly, and Wilkinson was told that the secre- 
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REMARKS 


Cedars: A small Village, a place of business, 
built pretty compact, several stone houses: 
Settlers, Scottish and 9 or 10 French. 

River dI'Isle: The course of this River is S. and 
E. till within 4 or 5 miles of the St. Law- 
rence thence it runs almost parallel with that 
river to its mouth at the Coteau. It is about 
4 rods wide at its mouth and is’shoal. One 
mile above the confluence the distance is 
only 34 mile between the two rivers: The 
banks of both are low and flat. 

There is a settlement of 60 French Families or 
upwards 4 miles above Coteau. No road 
thence to Point Bodet distance 7, miles. 

The road is excellent from Pt. Bodet to Raisin 


R. 

McPherson keeps Tavern at Pt. Mouille and a 
Ferry to Pt. Bodet. 

McGee keeps Tavern at Pt. Bodet and a Ferry 
down the Lake. 

There is a Ferry from Coteau to Pt. Bodet. 
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tary said: “I would feed the old man with pap sooner than leave him behind.” 
Wilkinson’s debility did not prevent him from giving orders, or from becoming 
jealous and suspicious of everyone, but chiefly of Armstrong. Whatever was 
suggested by Armstrong was opposed by Wilkinson. Before returning to Sackett’s- 
Harbor, October 4, Wilkinson favored an attack on Kingston. On reaching 
Sackett’s Harbor, finding that Armstrong also favored attacking Kingston, Wil- 
kinson argued “against my own judgment” in favor of passing Kingston and 
descending upon Montreal. Ten days afterward Armstrong changed his mind. 
Yeo had succeeded in returning to Kingston bringing reinforcements. 

“He will bring with him about fifteen hundred effectives,” wrote Armstrong; 
“and thanks to the storm and our snail-like movements down the Lake, they will 
be there before we can reach it. The manoeuvre intended is lost, so far as regards 
Kingston. What we now do against that place must be done by hard blows, at 
some risk.” 

Accordingly, October 19, Armstrong wrote to Wilkinson a letter advising 
abandonment of the attack on Kingston, and an effort at “grasping the safer and 
the greater object below.” 

“I call it the safer and greater object, because at Montreal you find the- 
weaker place and the smaller force to encounter; at Montreal you meet a fresh, 
unexhausted, efficient reinforcement of four thousand men; at Montreal you 
approach your own resources, and establish between you and them an easy and 
an expeditious intercourse; at Montreal you occupy a point which must be gained 
in carrying your attacks home to the purposes of the war, and which, if seized 
now, will save one campaign; at Montreal you hold a position which completely 
severs the enemy’s line of operations, which shuts up the Ottawa as well as the 
St. Lawrence against him, and which while it restrains all below, withers and 
perishes all above itself.” 

As Armstrong veered toward Montreal Wilkinson turned decidedly toward 
Kingston, and wrote the same day to the secretary a letter of remonstrance, 
closing by a significant remark: 

“Personal considerations would make me prefer a visit to Montreal to the 
attack of Kingston; but before I abandon this attack, which by my instructions 
I am ordered to make, it is necessary to my justification that you should by the 
authority of the President direct the operations of the army under my command 
particularly against Montreal.” 

he hint was strong that Wilkinson believed Armstrong to be trying to evade 
responsibility, as Armstrong believed Wilkinson to be trying to shirk it. Both 
insinuations were probably well-founded; neither Armstrong nor Wilkinson 
expected to capture Kingston, and still less Montreal. Wilkinson plainly said 
as much at the time. “I speak conjecturally,” he wrote; “but should we surmount 
every obstacle in descending the river we shall advance upon Montreal ignorant 
of the force arrayed against us, and in case of misfortune, having no retreat, 
the army must surrender at discretion.” Armstrong’s conduct was more extraor- 
dinary than Wilkinson’s, and could not be believed except on his own evi- 
dence. He not only looked for no capture of Montreal, but before writing his 
ae § fis — 
letter of October 19 to Wilkinson, he had given orders for preparing winter 
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quarters for the army sixty or eighty miles above Montreal, and did this without 
informing Wilkinson. In later years he wrote: 

“Suspecting early in October, from the lateness of the season, the inclemency 
of the weather, and the continued indisposition of the commanding general, 
that the campaign then in progress would terminate as it did—‘with the disgrace 
of doing nothing, but without any material diminution of physical power’—the 
Secretary of War, then at Sackett’s Harbor, hastened to direct Major General 
Hampton to employ a brigade of militia attached to his command, in construct- 
ing as many huts as would be sufficient to cover an army of ten thousand men 
during the winter.” . 

The order dated October 16 and addressed to the quartermaster general pre- 
scribed the cantonment of ten thousand men within the limits of Canada, and 
plainly indicated the secretary’s expectation that the army could not reach 
Montreal. In other ways Armstrong showed the same belief more openly. 

All the available troops on or near Lake Ontario were concentrated at Sackett’s 
Harbor about the middle of October, and did not exceed seven thousand effec- 
tives, or eight thousand men. “I calculate on six thousand combatants,” wrote 
Wilkinson after starting, “exclusive of Scott and Randolph, neither of whom will, 
I fear, be up in season.” The army was divided into four brigades under Generals 
Boyd, Swartwout, Jacob Brown, and Covington—the latter a Maryland man, 
forty-five years old, who entered the service in 1809 as lieutenant colonel of 
dragoons. The brigades of Boyd and Covington formed a division commanded 
by Major General Morgan Lewis. The second division was intended for Major 
General Hampton; a reserve under Colonel Macomb, and a park of artillery 
under Brigadier General Moses Porter completed the organization. 

The men were embarked in bateaux, October 17, at Henderson’s Bay, to the 
westward of Sackett’s Harbor. The weather had been excessively stormy, and 
continued so. The first resting-point to be reached was Grenadier Island at the 
entrance of the St. Lawrence, only sixteen or eighteen miles from the starting- 
point; but the bateaux were dispersed by heavy gales of wind, October 18, 19 
and 20, and the last detachments did not reach Grenadier Island until November 
3. “All our hopes have been nearly blasted,” wrote Wilkinson October 24; but 
at length, November 5, the expedition, numbering nearly three hundred boats, 
having safely entered the river, began the descent from French Creek. That day 
they moved forty miles and halted about midnight six miles above Ogdensburg. 
The next day was consumed in running the flotilla past Ogdensburg under the 
fire of the British guns at Prescott. The boats floated down by night and the 
troops marched by land. November 7 the army halted at the White House 
about twenty miles below Ogdensburg. There Wilkinson called a council of 
war, November 8, to consider whether the expedition should proceed. Lewis, 
Boyd, Brown, and Swartwout voted simply in favor of attacking Montreal. Cov- 
ington and Porter were of the opinion “that we proceed from this place under 
great danger . . . but . . . we know of no other alternative.” . 

More than any other cause, Armstrong’s conduct warranted Wilkinson in 
considering the campaign at an end. If the attack on Montreal was seriously in- 
tended, every motive required Armstrong to join Hampton at once in advance 
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~ of Wilkinson’s expedition. No one knew so well as he the necessity of some 
authority to interpose between the tempers and pretensions of these two men in 
case a joint campaign were to be attempted, or to enforce codperation on either 
side. Good faith toward Hampton, even more than toward Wilkinson, required 
that the secretary who had led them into such a situation should not desert them. 
Yet Armstrong, after waiting till Wilkinson was fairly at Grenadier Island, be- 
gan to prepare for return to Washington. From the village of Antwerp, half 
way between Sackett’s Harbor and Ogdensburg, the secretary wrote to Wilkinson, 
October 27, “Should my fever continue I shall not be able to approach you as I 
intended.” Three days later he wrote again from Denmark on the road to 
Albany:) . 

“I rejoice that your difficulties are so far surmounted as to enable you to say 
with assurance when you will pass Prescott. I should have met you there; but 
bad roads, worse weather, and a considerable degree of illness admonished me 
against receding farther from a point where my engagements call me about the 
Ist proximo. The resolution of treading back my steps was taken at Antwerp.” — 
_ From Albany Armstrong wrote, November 12, for the last time, “in the ful- 

ness of my faith that you are in Montreal,” that he had sent orders to Hampton 
to effect a junction with the river expedition. Such letters and orders, whatever 
Armstrong meant by them, were certain to impress both Wilkinson and Hamp- 
ton with a conviction that the secretary intended to throw upon them the whole 
responsibility for the failure of an expedition which he as well as they knew to 
be hopeless. 

Doubtless a vigorous general might still have found means if not to take 
Montreal, at least to compel the British to evacuate Upper Canada; but Wilkin- 
son was naturally a weak man, and during the descent of the river he was ex- 
cessively ill, never able to make a great exertion. Every day his difficulties in- 
creased. Hardly had his flotilla begun its descent when a number of British gun- 
boats commanded by Captain Muleaster, the most energetic officer in the 
British naval service on the Lake, slipping through Chauncey’s blockade, ap- 
peared in Wilkinson’s rear, and caused him much annoyance. Eight hundred 
British rank-and-file from Kingston and Prescott were with Mulcaster, and at 
every narrow pass of the river, musketry and artillery began to open on Wilkin- 
son from the British bank. Progress became slow. November 7, Macomb was 
landed on the north bank with twelve hundred men to clear away these ob- 
structions. The day and night of November 8 were consumed at the White 
House in passing troops across the river. Brown’s brigade was landed on the 
north shore to reinforce Macomb. The boats were delayed to keep pace with 
Brown’s march on shore, and made but eleven miles November 9, and the next 
day, November 10, fell down only to the Long Saut, a continuous rapid eight 
miles in length. The enemy pressed close, and while Brown marched in ad- 
vance to clear the bank along the rapid, Boyd was ordered to take all the other 
troops and protect the rear. 

The flotilla stopped on the night of November 10 near a farm called Chrystler’s 
on the British bank; and the next morning, November 11, at half-past ten 
o'clock Brown having announced that all was clear below, Wilkinson was about 
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to order the flotilla to run the rapids when General Boyd sent word that the 
enemy in the rear were advancing in column. Wilkinson was on his boat, unable 
to leave his bed; Morgan Lewis was in no better condition; and Boyd was left 
to fight a battle as he best could. Boyd never had the confidence of the army; 
Brown was said to have threatened to resign rather than serve under him, and 
Winfield Scott, who was that day with Macomb and Brown in the advance, de- 


scribed Boyd as amiable and respectable in a subordinate position, but “vacillat- 


ing and imbecile beyond all endurance as a chief under high responsibilities.” 
The opportunity to capture or destroy Mulcaster and his eight hundred men 

was brilliant, and warranted Wilkinson in turning back his whole force to ac- 

complish it. Boyd actually employed three brigades, and made an obstinate but 


not united or well-supported attempt to crush the enemy. Colonel Ripley with - 


the Twenty-first regiment drove in the British skirmishers, and at half-past two 
o'clock the battle became general. At -half-past four, after a stubborn engagement, 
General Covington was killed; his brigade gave way, and the whole American 
line fell back, beaten and almost routed. | 

This defeat was the least creditable of the disasters suffered by American arms 
during the war. No excuse or palliation was ever offered for it. The American 


army consisted wholly of regulars, and all the generals belonged to the regular — 


service. Wilkinson could hardly have had less than three thousand men with 
him, after allowing for his detachments, and was alone to blame if he had not 
more. Boyd, according to his own account, had more than twelve hundred men 
and two field-pieces under his immediate command on shore. The reserve, under 
Colonel Upham of the Eleventh regiment, contained six hundred rank-and-file, 
with four field-pieces. Wilkinson’s official report admitted that eighteen hundred 
rank-and-file were engaged; Colonel Walbach, his adjutant general, admitted 
two thousand, while Swartwout thought that twenty-one hundred were in action. 


The American force was certainly not less than two thousand with six field- 


pieces. 

The British force officially reported by Lieutenant Colonel Morrison of the 
‘Eighty-ninth regiment, who was in command, consisted of eight hundred rank- 
and-file, and thirty Indians. The rank-and-file consisted of three hundred and 
forty-two men of the Forty-ninth regiment, about as many more of the Eighty- 
ninth, and some Canadian troops. They had three six-pound field-pieces, and 
were supported on their right flank by gunboats. 

On the American side the battle was ill fought both by the generals and by 
the men. Wilkinson and Morgan Lewis, the two major generals, who were ill 
on their boats, never gave an order. Boyd, who commanded, brought his troops 
into action by detachments, and the men, on meeting unexpected resistance, 
broke and fled. The defeat was bloody as well as mortifying. Wilkinson re- 
ported one hundred and two killed, and two hundred and thirty-seven wounded, 
but strangely reported no missing, although the British occupied the field of 
battle and claimed upward of one hundred prisoners. Morrison reported twenty- 
two killed, one hundred and forty-eight wounded, and twelve missing. The 
American loss was twice that of the British, and Wilkinson’s reports were so 
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little to be trusted that the loss might well have been greater than he represented 
it. The story had no redeeming incident. Se 

If three brigades, numbering two thousand men, were beaten at Chrystler’s 
farm by eight hundred British and Canadians, the chance that Wilkinson could 
capture Montreal, even with ten thousand men, was small. The conduct of the 
army showed its want of self-confidence. Late as it was, in the dusk of the eve- 
‘ning Boyd hastened to escape across the river. “The troops being much ex- 
hausted,” reported Wilkinson, “it was considered most convenient that they 
should embark, and that the dragoons with the artillery should proceed by land. 
The embarkation took place without the smallest molestation from the enemy, 
and the flotilla made a harbor near the head of the Saut on the opposite shore.” 
In truth, neither Wilkinson nor his adjutant gave the order of embarkation, nor 
was Boyd willing to admit it as his. Apparently the army by common consent 
embarked without orders. 

Early the next morning, November 12, the Flotilla ran the rapids and re- 
joined Brown and Macomb near Cornwall, where Wilkinson learned that Gen- 
eral Hampton had taken the responsibility of putting an end to an undertaking 
which had not yet entered upon its serious difficulties. 

Four months had passed since Hampton took command on Lake Champlain. 
When he first reached Burlington, July 3, neither men nor material were ready, 
nor was even a naval force present to cover his weakness. While he was camped 
at Burlington, a British fleet, with about a thousand regulars, entered the Lake 
from the Isle aux Noix and the Richelieu River, and plundered the American 
magazines at Plattsburg, July 31, sweeping the Lake clear of American shipping. 
Neither Hampton’s army nor McDonough’s small fleet ventured to offer resist- 
ance. Six weeks afterward, in the middle of September, Hampton had but 
about four thousand men, in bad condition and poor discipline. 

Wilkinson, though unable to begin his own movement, was earnest that 
Hampton should advance on Montreal. Apparently in order to assist Wilkin- 
son's plans, Hampton moved his force, September 19, to the Canada line. Find- 
ing that a drought had caused want of water on the direct road to Montreal, 
Hampton decided to march his army westward to the Chateaugay River, forty 
or fifty miles, and establish himself there, September 26, in a position equally 
threatening to Montreal and to the British line of communication up the St. 
Lawrence. Armstrong approved the movement, and Hampton remained three 
weeks at Chateaugay, building roads and opening lines of communication while - 
waiting for Wilkinson to move. 

October 16 Armstrong ordered Hampton, in view of Wilkinson’s probable 
descent of the river, to “approach the mouth of the Chateaugay, or other point 
which shall better favor our junction, and hold the enemy in check.” Hampton” 
instantly obeyed, and moved down the Chateaugay to a point about fifteen miles 
from its mouth. There he established his army, October 22, and employed the - 
next two days in completing his road, and getting up his artillery and stores. 

Hampton's movements annoyed the British authorities at Montreal. Even 
while he was still within American territory, before he advanced from Chateau- — 
gay Four Corners, Sir George Prevost reported, October 8, to his government: — 
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“The position of Major-General Hampton at the Four Comers on the Cha- 
teaugay River, and which he continued to occupy, either with the whole or a part 
of his force, from the latest information I have been able to obtain from thence, 
is highly judicious—as at the same time that he threatens Montreal and obliges 
me to concentrate a considerable body of troops in this vicinity to protect it, he 
has it in his power to molest the communication with the Upper Province, and 
impede the progress of the supplies required there for the Navy and Army.” _ 

If this was the case, October 8, when Hampton was still at Chateaugay, fifty 
miles from its mouth, the annoyance must have been much greater when he ad- 
vanced, October 21, to Spear’s, within ten miles of the St. Lawrence on his left, 
and fifteen from the mouth of. the Chateaugay. Hampton accomplished more 
than was expected. He held a position equally well adapted to threaten Montreal, 
to disturb British communication with Upper Canada, and to succor Wilkinson. 

That Hampton, with only four thousand men, should do more than this, 
could not fairly be required. The defenses of Montreal were such as required 
ten times his force to overcome. The regular troops defending Montreal were 
not stationed in the town itself, which was sufficiently protected by a broad river 
and rapids. They were chiefly at Chambly, St. John’s, Isle aux Noix, or other 
points on the Richelieu River, guarding the most dangerous line of approach 
from Lake Champlain; or they were at Coteau du Lac on the St. Lawrence 
about twenty miles northwest of Hampton’s position. According to the general 
weekly return of British forces serving in the Montreal District under command 
of Major General Sir R. H. Sheaffe, September 15, 1813, the aggregate rank- 
and-file present for duty was five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two. At 
Montreal were none but sick, with the general staff. At Chambly were nearly 
thirteen hundred effectives; at St. John’s nearly eight hundred; at Isle aux Noix 
about nine hundred. Excluding the garrison at Prescott, and including the force 
at Coteau du Lac, Major General Sheaffe commanded just five thousand effec 
tives. 

- Besides the enrolled troops, Prevost could muster a considerable number of 
sailors and marines for the defense of Montreal; and his resources in artillery, 
boats, fortifications, and supplies of all sorts were ample. In addition to the em- 
bodied troops, Prevost could count upon the militia, a force almost as good as 
regulars for the defense of a forest-clad country where axes were as effective as 
musketry in stopping an invading army. In Prevost’s letter to Bathurst of October 
8 announcing Hampton’s invasion, the governor general said: 

“Measures had been in the mean time taken by Major-General Sir Roger 
Sheaffe commanding in his district, to resist the advance of the enemy by moving 
the whole of the troops under his command nearer to the frontier line, and by 
calling out about three thousand of the sedentary militia. I thought it necessary 
0 increase this latter force to nearly eight thousand by embodying the whole 
of the sedentary militia upon the frontier, this being in addition to the six bat- 
alions of incorporated militia amounting to five thousand men; and it is with 
seculiar satisfaction I have to report to your Lordship that his Majesty's Canadian 
subjects have a second time answered the call to arms in defence of their country 
vith a zeal and alacrity beyond all praise.” 
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Thus the most moderate estimate of the British force about Montreal gave at 
least fifteen thousand rank-and-file under arms. Besides this large array of men, 
Prevost was amply protected by natural defenses. If Hampton had reached the 
St. Lawrence at Caughnawaga, he would still have been obliged to cross the St. 
Lawrence, more than two miles wide, under the fire of British batteries and gun- 
boats. Hampton had no transports. Prevost had bateaux and vessels of every de- 
scription, armed and unarmed, above and below the rapids, besides two river 
vessels constantly plying to Quebec. 

- Hampton’s command consisted of four thousand infantry new to service, two 
hundred dragoons, and artillery. With such a force, his chance of suffering a 
fatal reverse was much greater than that of his reaching the St. Lawrence. His 
position at the Chateaugay was not less perilous than that of Harrison on the 
Maumee, and far more so than that which cost Dearborn so many disasters at 
~ Niagara. ; 

The British force in Hampton’s immediate front consisted at first of only three 
hundred militia, who could make no resistance, and retired as Hampton ad- 
vanced. When Hampton made his movement to Spear’s, Lieutenant Colonel 
de Salaberry in his front commanded about eight hundred men, and immediately 
entrenched himself and obstructed the road with abattis. Hampton felt the 
necessity of dislodging Salaberry, who might at any moment be reinforced; and 
accordingly in the night of October 25, sent a strong force to flank Salaberry’s 
position, while he should himself attack it in front. 

The flanking party failed to find its way, and the attack in front was not 
_ pressed. The American loss did not exceed fifty men. The British loss was re- 
pees as twenty-five. Sir George Prevost and his officers were greatly pleased 

y their success; but Prevost did not attempt to molest Hampton, who fell back 
by slow marches to Chateaugay, where he waited to hear from the Government. 
The British generals at Montreal showed little energy in thus allowing Hamp 
ton to escape; and the timidity of their attitude before Hampton’s little army was 
the best proof of the incompetence alleged against Prevost by many of his con- 
temporaries. 

Hampton’s retreat was due more to the conduct of Armstrong than to the 
check at Spear’s or to the movements of Prevost. At the moment when he moved 
against Salaberry, October 25, a messenger arrived from Sackett’s Harbor, bring- 
ing instructions from the quartermaster general, for building huts for ten 
thousand men for winter quarters. These orders naturally roused Hampton’s 
suspicions that no serious movement against Montreal was intended. 

“The papers sunk my hopes,” he wrote to Armstrong, November 1, “and 
raised serious doubts of receiving that efficacious support that had been antici- 
pated. I would have recalled the column, but it was in motion, and the darkness 
of the night rendered it impracticable.” 7 

In a separate letter of the same date which Hampton sent to Armstrong by 
Colonel King, assuming that the campaign was at an end, he carried out his de- 
clared purpose of resigning. “Events,” he said, “have had no tendency to change 
my opinion of the destiny intended for me, nor my determination to retire from 
a service where I can neither feel security nor expect honor. The campaign | 
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hundreds of militia into the place; but the most important reinforcement wa 
Jacob Brown, a brigadier general of State militia who lived in the neighborhood 
and had been requested by Dearborn to take command in case of an emergency 
Brown arrived at the Harbor in time to post the men in order of battle. Fiv 
hundred militia were placed at the point where the British were expected t 
land; the regulars were arranged in a second line; the forts were in the rear. 

At dawn of May 28, under command of Colonel Baynes, the British grenadier 
of the One Hundredth regiment landed gallantly under “so heavy and galling ; 
fire from a numerous but almost invisible foe, as to render it impossible to hal 
- for the artillery to come up.” Pressing rapidly forward, without stopping to fire 
the British regulars routed the militia and forced the second line back until they 
reached a block-house at the edge of the village, where a thirty-two pound gur 
was in position, flanked by log barracks and fallen timber. While Brown witl 
difficulty held his own at the military barracks, the naval lieutenant in charg 
of the shipyard, being told that the battle was lost, set fire to the naval barracks 
shipping, and storehouses. Brown’s indignation of this act was intense. 

“The burning of the marine barracks was as infamous a transaction as eve 
occurred among military men,” he wrote to Dearborn. “The fire was set as ow 
regulars met the enemy upon the main line; and if anything could have appallec 
these gallant men it would have been the flames in their rear. We have all, ] 
presume, suffered in the public estimation in consequence of this disgracefu 
burning. The fact is, however, that the army is entitled to much higher praise 
than though it had not occurred. The navy are alone responsible for what hap 
pened on Navy Point, and it is fortunate for them that they have reputation: 
sufficient to sustain the shock.” 

Brown's second line stood firm at the barracks, and the British attack found 
me impossible. Sir George Prevost’s report admitted his inability to ge 
arther: 

“A heavier fire than: that of musketry having become necessary in order tc 
force their last position, I had the mortification to learn that the continuation of 
light and adverse winds had prevented the co-operation of the ships, and that 
the gunboats were unequal to silence the enemy’s elevated batteries, or to produce 
any effect on their block houses. Considering it therefore impracticable without 
such assistance to carry the strong works by which the post was defended, I re 
luctantly ordered the troops to leave a beaten enemy whom they had driven 
before them for upwards of three hours, and who did not venture to offer the 
slightest opposition to the re-embarkation, which was effected with proper de 
liberation and in perfect order.” 

If Sir George was correct in regarding the Americans as “a beaten enemy’ 
his order of retreat to his own troops seemed im ; but hi u 

proper; but his language showed 
that he used the words in a sense of his own, and Colonel Baynes’s report gave 
no warrant for the British claim of a victory. 

“At this point,” said Baynes, “the further energies of the troops became un- 
availing. Their [American] blockhouses and stockaded battery could not be car- 
ried by assault, nor reduced by field-pieces had we been provided with them. 


. . . Seeing no object within our reach to attain that could compensate for the 
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loss we were momentarily sustaining from the heavy fire of the enemy’s cannon, 
I directed the troops to take up the position we had charged from. From this 
position we were ordered to re-embark, which was toned at our leisure and in 
perfect order, the enemy not presuming to show a single soldier without the 
imits of his fortress.” 

Another and confidential report was written by E. B. Brenton of Prevost’s staff 
to the governor’s military secretary, Noah Freer. After describing the progress of 
the battle until the British advance was stopped, Brenton said that Colonel 
Baynes came to Sir George to tell him that the men could not approach nearer the 
works with any prospect of success: 

“It was however determined to collect all the troops at a point, to form the 
line, and to make an attack immediately upon the battery and barracks in front. 
For this purpose the men in advance were called in, the line formed a little 
without the reach of the enemy’s musketry, and though evidently much fagged, 
was, after being supplied with fresh ammunition, again led in line. At this time 
I do not think the whole force collected in the lines exceeded five hundred men.” 

The attack was made, and part of the Hundred-and-Fourth regiment succeeded 
in getting shelter behind one of the American barracks, preparing for a farther 
advance. Sir George Prevost, under a fire which his aid described as tremendous 
—‘T do not exaggerate when I tell you that the shot, both of musketry and grape, 
was falling about us like hail”—watched the American position through a glass, 
when, “at this time those who were left of the troops behind the barracks made 
a dash out to charge the enemy; but the fire was so destructive that they were 
instantly turned by it, and the retreat was sounded. Sir George, fearless of danger 
and disdaining to run or to suffer his men to run, repeatedly called out to them 
to retire in order; many, however, made off as fast as they could.” 

These reports agreed that the British attack was totally defeated, with severe 
loss, before the retreat was sounded. Such authorities should have silenced 
dispute; but Prevost had many enemies in Canada, and at that period of the war 
the British troops were unused to defeat. Both Canadians and English attacked 
the governor-general privately and publicly, freely charging him with having 
disgraced the service, and offering evidence of his want of courage in the action. 
Americans, though not interested in the defense of Prevost, could not fail to 
remark that the British and Canadian authorities who condemned him, assumed 
a condition of affairs altogether different from that accepted by American authori- 
ties. The official American reports not only supported the views taken by Prevost 
and Baynes of the hoplessness of the British attack, but added particulars which 
made Prevost’s retreat necessary. General Brown’s opinion was emphatic: “Had 
not General Prevost retired most rapidly under the guns of his vessels, he would 
never have returned to Kingston.” These words were a part of Brown's official 
report. Writing to Dearborn he spoke with the same confidence: 

“The militia were all rallied before the enemy gave way, and were marching 
perfectly in his view towards the rear of his right flank; and I am confident that 
even then, if Sir George had not retired with the utmost precipitation to his 
boats, he would have been cut off.” 


Unlike the Canadians, Brown thought Prevost’s conduct correct and neces- 
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sary, but was by no means equally complimentary to Sir James Yeo, whom he 
_ blamed greatly for failing to join in the battle. The want of wind which Yeo 
alleged in excuse, Brown flatly denied. From that time Brown entertained an d 
freely expressed contempt for Yeo, as he seemed also to feel little respect for 
Chauncey. His experience with naval administration on both sides led him to 
expect nothing but inefficiency from either. 

Whatever were the true causes of Prevost’s failure, Americans could not admit 
that an expedition which cost the United States so much, and which so nearly 
succeeded, was discreditable to the British governor-general or was abandoned 
without sufficient reason. The British return of killed and wounded proved the 
correctness of Prevost, Baynes, and Brown in their opinion of the necessity of 
retreat. According to the report of Prevost’s severest critics, he carried less than 
seven hundred and fifty rank-and-file to Sackett’s Harbor. The returns showed 
forty-four rank-and-file killed; one hundred and seventy-two wounded, and thir- 
_ teen missing—in all, two hundred and twenty-nine men, or nearly one man in 
three. The loss in officers was relatively even more severe; and the total loss in 
an aggregate which could hardly have numbered much more than eight hundred 
and fifty men all told, amounted to two hundred and fifty-nine killed, wounded, 
and missing, leaving Prevost less than six hundred men to escape, in the face of 
twice their numbers and under the fire of heavy guns. 

The British attack was repulsed, and Jacob Brown received much credit as well 
as a commission of brigadier general in the United States Army for his suc- 
cess; but the injury inflicted by the premature destruction at the navy yard was 
very great, and was sensibly felt. Such a succession of ill news could not but 
affect the Government. The repeated failures to destroy the British force at 
Niagara; the disasters of Chandler, Winder, and Boerstler; the narrow and par- 
tial escape of Sackett’s Harbor; the total incapacity of Dearborn caused by fever 
and mortification—all these evils were not the only or the greatest subjects for 
complaint. The two commanders, Dearborn and Chauncey, had set aside the 
secretary’s plan of campaign, and had substituted one of their own, on the 
express ground of their superior information. While affrming that the garrison 
at Kingston had been reinforced to a strength three or four times as great as was 
humanly possible, they had asserted that the capture of York would answer their 
purpose as well as the capture of Kingston, to “give us the complete command 
of the Lake.” They captured York, April 27, but the British fleet appeared June 
6, and took from them the command of the Lake. These miscalculations or mis- 
statements, and the disasters resulting from them, warranted the removal of 
Chauncey as well as Dearborn from command; but the brunt of dissatisfaction 
fell on Dearborn alone. Both Cabinet and Congress agreed in insisting on 
Dearborn’s retirement, and the President was obliged to consent. July 6 Secre- 
tary Armstrong wrote: 

“T have the President’s orders to express to you the decision that you retire from 
the command of District No. 9, and of the troops within the same, until your 
health be re-established and until further orders.” 


CHAPTER IX 
‘WILKINSON’S CAMPAIGN 


Armstrong’s embarrassment was great in getting rid of the generals whom 
Madison and Eustis left on his hands. Dearborn was one example of what he 
was obliged to endure, but Wilkinson was a worse. According to Armstrong’s 
account, New Orleans was not believed to be safe in Wilkinson’s keeping. The 
senators from Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky remonstrated to the Presi- 
dent, and the President ordered his removal. Armstrong and Wilkinson had 
been companions in arms, and had served with Gates at Saratoga. For many 
reasons Armstrong wished not unnecessarily to mortify Wilkinson, and in con- 
yeying to him, March 10, the abrupt order to proceed with the least possible 
delay to the headquarters of Major General Dearborn at Sackett’s Harbor, the 
Secretary of War added, March 12, a friendly letter of advice: 

“Why should you remain in your land of cypress when patriotism and ambition 
equally invite to one where grows the laurel? Again, the men of the North and 
East want you; those of the South and West are less sensible of your merits and 
less anxious to have you among them. I speak to you with a frankness due to 
you and to myself, and again advise, Come to the North, and come quickly! 
[f our cards be well played, we may renew the scene of Saratoga.” 

The phrase was curious. Saratoga suggested defeated invasion rather than 
conquest; the surrender of a British army in the heart of New York rather than 
he capture of Montreal. The request for Wilkinson’s aid was disheartening. 
No one knew better than Armstrong the feebleness of Wilkinson’s true char- _ 
acter. “The selection of this unprincipled imbecile was not the blunder of Sec- 
etary Armstrong,” said Winfield Scott long afterward; but the idea that Wilkin- 
on could be chief-of-staff to Dearborn—that one weak man could give strength 
‘© another—was almost as surprising as the selection of Wilkinson to chief com- 
mand would have been. Armstrong did not intend that Wilkinson should 
command more than a division under Dearborn; but he must have foreseen that 
n the event of Dearborn’s illness or incapacity, Wilkinson would become by 
eniority general-in-chief. 

Wilkinson at New Orleans received Armstrong’s letter of March 10 only 
May 19, and started, June 10, for Washington, where he arrived July 31, having 
consumed the greater part of the summer in the journey. On arriving at Wash- 
ngton he found that Dearborn had been removed and that he was himself by 
eniority in command of the Ninth Military District. ‘This result of Dearborn’s 
emoval was incalculably mischievous, for if its effect on Wilkinson’s vanity was 
infortunate, its influence on the army was fatal. Almost every respectable officer 
f the old service regarded Wilkinson with antipathy or contempt. 

Armstrong’s ill-fortune obliged him also to place in the position of next im- 
yortance Wilkinson’s pronounced enemy, Wade Hampton. A major general 
vas required to take command on Lake Champlain, and but one officer of that 
ank claimed employment or could be employed; and Wade Hampton was ac- 
ordingly ordered to Plattsburg. Of all the major generals Hampton was prob- 
bly the best; but his faults were serious. Proud and sensitive even for a South 
Jarolinian; irritable, often harsh, sometimes unjust, but the soul of honor, 
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Hampton was rendered wholly intractable wherever Wilkinson was concerned, 

"by the long-standing feud which had made the two generals for years the heads 
~ of hostile sections in the army. Hampton loathed Wilkinson. At the time of his 
appointment to command on Lake Champlain he had no reason to expect that 
Wilkinson would be his superior; but though willing and even wishing to serve 
under Dearborn, he accepted only on the express understanding that his was a 
distinct and separate command, and that his orders were to come directly from 
the War Department. Only in case of a combined movement uniting different 
armies was he to yield to the rule of seniority. With that agreement he left 
Washington, June 15, and assumed command, July 3, on Lake Champlain. 

Nearly a month afterward Wilkinson arrived in Washington, and reported at 
the War Department. By that time Armstrong had lost whatever chance he 
previously possessed of drawing the army at Niagara back to a position on the 
enemy’s line of supply. ‘Three insuperable difficulties stood in his way—the sea- 
son was too late; the army was too weak; and the generals were incompetent. 
Armstrong found his generals the chief immediate obstacle, and struggled 
perseveringly and good-humoredly to overcome it. Wilkinson began, on arriving 
at Washington, by showing a fancy for continuing the campaign at Niagara. 
Armstrong was obliged to give an emphatic order, dated August 8, that Kingston 
should be the primary object of the campaign, but he left Wilkinson at liberty to 
go there by almost any route, even by way of Montreal. Disappointed at the 
outset by finding Wilkinson slow to accept responsibility or decided views, he 
was not better pleased when the new general began his duties in Military 
District No. 9. 

Wilkinson left Washington August 11 and no sooner did he reach Albany 
than he hastened to write, August 16, two letters to General Hampton, assuming 
that every movement of that general was directly dependent on Wilkinson's 
orders. Considering the relations between the two men, these letters warranted 
the inference that Wilkinson intended to drive Hampton out of his Military 
District and if possible from the service. Hampton instantly leaped to that con- 
clusion, and wrote to Armstrong, August 23, offering his resignation in case 
Wilkinson's course was authorized by government. Wilkinson also wrote to the 
secretary August 30, substantially avowing his object to be what Hampton 
supposed : 

“You have copies of my letters to Major-General Hampton, which I know he 
has received, yet I have no answer. The reflection which naturally occurs is that 
if I am authorized to command he is bound to obey; and if he will not respect 
the obligation, he should be turned out of the service.” 

Armstrong pacified Hampton by promising once more that all his orders and 
reports should pass through the Department. Hampton promised to serve cor- 
dially and vigorously through the campaign, but he believed himself intended 
for a sacrifice, and declared his intention of resigning as soon as the campaign 
was ended. Wilkinson, after having at Albany provoked this outburst, started 
for Sackett’s Harbor, where he arrived August 20. 

At Sackett's Harbor Wilkinson found several general officers. Morgan Lewis 
was there in command, Commodore Chauncey was there with his fleet. Jacob 
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Brown was also present by virtue of his recent appointment as brigadier general. 
he quartermaster general, Robert Swartwout, a brother of Burr’s friend who 
went to New Orleans, was posted there. Wilkinson summoned these officers 
oa council of war August 26, which deliberated on the different plans of cam- 
baign proposed to it, and unanimously decided in favor of one called by Ann- 
strong “No. 3 of the plans proposed by the government.” As defined in Wilkin- 
son's language, the scheme was: 

“To rendezvous the whole of the troops on the Lake in this vicinity, and in 
co-operation with our squadron to make a bold feint upon Kingston, slip down 
the St. Lawrence, lock up the enemy in our rear to starve or surrender, or oblige 
him to follow us without artillery, baggage, or provisions, or eventually to lay 
down his arms; to sweep the St. Lawrence of armed craft, and in concert with 
the division under Major General Hampton to take Montreal.” 

Orders were given, August 25, for providing river transport for seven thou- 
sand men, forty field pieces, and twenty heavy guns, to be in readiness by Sep- 
tember 15. 

The proposed expedition closely imitated General Amherst’s expedition against 
Montreal in 1760, with serious differences of relative situation. After Wolfe 
had captured Quebec and hardly twenty-five hundred French troops remained 
to defend Montreal, in the month of July Amherst descended the river from 
Lake Ontario with more than ten thousand men, chiefly British veterans, cap- 
turing every fortified position as he went. Wilkinson’s council of war proposed 
to descend the river in October or November with seven thousand men, leaving 
a hostile fleet and fortresses in their rear, and running past every fortified position 
to arrive in the heart of a comparatively well populated country, held by a force 
greater than their own, with Quebec to support it, while Wilkinson would have 
no. certain base of supplies, reinforcements, or path of escape. Knowledge of 
Wilkinson’s favorite Quintus Curtius or of Armstrong’s familiar Jomini was not 
required to satisfy any intelligent private, however newly recruited, that under 
such circumstances the army would be fortunate to escape destruction. 

Wilkinson next went to Niagara, where he arrived September 4, and where 
he found the army in a bad condition, with Boyd still in command, but restrained 
by the President’s orders within a strict defensive. Wilkinson remained nearly 
a month at Fort George making the necessary preparations for a movement. He 
fell ill of fever, but returned October 2 to Sackett’s Harbor, taking with him all 
the regular troops at Niagara. At that time Chauncey again controlled the Lake. 

Secretary Armstrong also came to Sackett’s Harbor, September 5, and estab- 
lished the War Department at that remote point for nearly two months. When 
Wilkinson arrived, October 2, Armstrong’s difficulties began. Wilkinson, then 
fifty-six years old, was broken by the Lake fever. “He was so much indisposed 
in mind and body,” according to Brigadier General Boyd, that in any other 
service he would have perhaps been superseded in his command.” According to 
Wilkinson’s story, he told Secretary Armstrong that he was incapable of com- 
manding the army and offered to retire from it; but the secretary said there was 
no one to take his place and he could not be spared. In private Armstrong was 
believed to express himself more bluntly, and Wilkinson was told that the secre- 
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REMARKS 


Cedars: A small Village, a place of business, 
built pretty compact, several stone houses: 
Settlers, Scottish and 9 or 10 French. 

River d I'Isle: The course of this River is S. and 
E. till within 4 or 5 miles of the St. Law- 
rence thence it runs almost parallel with that 
river to its mouth atthe Coteau. It is about 
4 rods wide at its mouth and is shoal. One 
mile above the confluence the distance is 
only 34 mile between the two rivers: The 
banks of both are low and flat. 

There is a settlement of 60 French Families or 
upwards 4 miles above Coteau. No road V 
thence to Point Bodet distance 74 miles. 

The road is excellent from Pt. Bodet to Raisin 


R. 
McPherson keeps Tavern at Pt. Mouille and a > 
Ferry 10 Pt. Bodet. 
( McGee keeps Tavern at Pt. Bodet and a Ferry 
é down the Lake. » 
There is a Ferry from Coteau to Pt. Bodet. 
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tary said: “I would feed the old man with pap sooner than leave him behind.” 
Wilkinson’s debility did not prevent him from giving orders, or from becoming 
jealous and suspicious of everyone, but chiefly of Armstrong. Whatever was 
suggested by Armstrong was opposed by Wilkinson. Before returning to Sackett’s 
Harbor, October 4, Wilkinson favored an attack on Kingston. On reaching 
Sackett’s Harbor, finding that Armstrong also favored attacking Kingston, Wil- 
kinson argued “against my own judgment” in favor of passing Kingston and 
descending upon Montreal. Ten days afterward Armstrong changed his mind. 

Yeo had succeeded in returning to Kingston bringing reinforcements. 
“He will bring with him about fifteen hundred effectives,” wrote Armstrong; 
“and thanks to the storm and our snail-like movements down the Lake, they will 
be there before we can reach it. The manoeuvre intended is lost, so far as regards 
Kingston. What we now do against that place must be done by hard blows, at 
some risk.” 

Accordingly, October 19, Armstrong wrote to Wilkinson a letter advising 
abandonment of the attack on Kingston, and an effort at “grasping the safer and 
the greater object below.” 

“I call it the safer and greater object, because at Montreal you find the 
weaker place and the smaller force to encounter; at Montreal you meet a fresh, 
unexhausted, efficient reinforcement of four thousand men; at Montreal you 
approach your own resources, and establish between you and them an easy and 
an expeditious intercourse; at Montreal you occupy a point which must be gained 
in carrying your attacks home to the purposes of the war, and which, if seized 
now, will save one campaign; at Montreal you hold a position which completely 
sevets the enemy’s line of operations, which shuts up the Ottawa as well as the 
St. Lawrence against him, and which while it restrains all below, withers and 
perishes all above itself.” 

As Armstrong veered toward Montreal Wilkinson turned decidedly toward 
Kingston, and wrote the same day to the secretary a letter of remonstrance, 
closing by a significant remark: | 

“Personal considerations would make me prefer a visit to Montreal to the 
attack of Kingston; but before I abandon this attack, which by my instructions 
I am ordered to make, it is necessary to my justification that you should by the 
authority of the President direct the operations of the army under my command 
particularly against Montreal.” 

The hint was strong that Wilkinson believed Armstrong to be trying to evade 
responsibility, as Armstrong believed Wilkinson to be trying to shirk it. Both 
insinuations were probably well-founded; neither Armstrong nor Wilkinson 
expected to capture Kingston, and still less Montreal. Wilkinson plainly said 
as much at the time. “I speak conjecturally,” he wrote; “but should we surmount 
every obstacle in descending the river we shall advance upon Montreal ignorant 
of the force arrayed against us, and in case of misfortune, having no retreat 
the army must surrender at discretion.” Armstrong’s conduct was more extraor- 
dinary than Wilkinson’s, and could not be believed except on his own evi- 
dence. He not only looked for no capture of Montreal, but before writing his 
letter of October 19 to Wilkinson, he had given orders for preparing winter 
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quarters for the army sixty or eighty miles above Montreal, and did this without 
informing Wilkinson. In later years he wrote: 

“Suspecting early in October, from the lateness of the season, the inclemency 
of the weather, and the continued indisposition of the commanding general, 
that the campaign then in progress would terminate as it did—‘with the disgrace 
of doing nothing, but without any material diminution of physical power —the 
Secretary of War, then at Sackett’s Harbor, hastened to direct Major General 
Hampton to employ a brigade of militia attached to his command, in construct- 
ing as many huts as would be sufficient to cover an army of ten thousand men 
during the winter.” 

The order dated October 16 and addressed to the quartermaster general pre- 
scribed the cantonment of ten thousand men within the limits of Canada, and 
plainly indicated the secretary's expectation that the army could not reach 
Montreal. In other ways Armstrong showed the same belief more openly. 

All the available troops on or near Lake Ontario were concentrated at Sackett’s 
Harbor about the middle of October, and did not exceed seven thousand effec- 
tives, or eight thousand men. “T calculate on six thousand combatants,” wrote 
Wilkinson after starting, “exclusive of Scott and Randolph, neither of whom will, 
I fear, be up in season.” The army was divided into four brigades under Generals 
Boyd, Swartwout, Jacob Brown, and Covington—the latter a Maryland man, 
forty-five years old, who entered the service in 1809 as lieutenant colonel of 
dragoons. The brigades of Boyd and Covington formed a division commanded 
by Major General Morgan Lewis. The second division was intended for Major 
General Hampton; a reserve under Colonel Macomb, and a park of artillery 
under Brigadier General Moses Porter completed the organization. 

The men were embarked in bateaux, October 17, at Henderson’s Bay, to the 
westward of Sackett’s Harbor.. The weather had been excessively stormy, and 
continued so. The first resting-point to be reached was Grenadier Island at the 
entrance of the’St. Lawrence, only sixteen or eighteen miles from the starting- 
point; but the bateaux were dispersed by heavy gales of wind, October 18, 19 
and 20, and the last detachments did not reach Grenadier Island until November 
3. “All our hopes have been nearly blasted,” wrote Wilkinson October 24; but 
at length, November 5, the expedition, numbering nearly three hundred boats, 
having safely entered the river, began the descent from French Creek. That day 
they moved forty miles and halted about midnight six miles above Ogdensburg. 
The next day was consumed in running the flotilla past Ogdensburg under the 
fire of the British guns at Prescott. The boats floated down by night and the 
troops marched by land. November 7 the army halted at the White House 
about twenty miles below Ogdensburg. There Wilkinson called a council of 
war, November 8, to consider whether the expedition should proceed. Lewis, 
Boyd, Brown, and Swartwout voted simply in favor of attacking Montreal. Cov- 
ington and Porter were of the opinion “that we proceed from this place under 
great danger . . . but . . . we know of no other alternative.” ; 

More than any other cause, Armstrong’s conduct warranted Wilkinson in 
considering the campaign at an end. If the attack on Montreal was seriously in- 
tended, every motive required Armstrong to join Hampton at once in advance 
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of Wilkinson’s expedition. No one knew so well as he the necessity of some 
authority to interpose between the tempers and pretensions of these two men in 
case a joint campaign were to be attempted, or to enforce coédperation on either 
side. Good faith toward Hampton, even more than toward Wilkinson, required 
that the secretary who had led them into such a situation should not desert them. 
Yet Armstrong, after waiting till Wilkinson was fairly at Grenadier Island, be- 
gan to prepare for return to Washington. From the village of Antwerp, half 
way between Sackett’s Harbor and Ogdensburg, the secretary wrote to Wilkinson, 
October 27, “Should my fever continue I shall not be able to approach you as | 
intended.” Three days later he wrote again from Denmark on the road to 

Albany: 

_ “T rejoice that your difficulties are so far surmounted as to enable you to say 

_ with assurance when you will pass Prescott. I should have met you there; but 
_ bad roads, worse weather, and a considerable degree of illness admonished me 

against receding farther from a point where my engagements call me about the 

Ist proximo. The resolution of treading back my steps was taken at Antwerp.” 

_ From Albany Armstrong wrote, November 12, for the last time, “in the ful- 
ness of my faith that you are in Montreal,” that he had sent orders to Hampton 
to effect a junction with the river expedition. Such letters and orders, whatever 
Armstrong meant by them, were certain to impress both Wilkinson and Hamp- 
ton with a conviction that the secretary intended to throw upon them the whole 
responsibility for the failure of an expedition which he as well as they knew to 
be hopeless. 

Doubtless a vigorous general might still have found means if not to take 
Montreal, at least to compel the British to evacuate Upper Canada; but Wilkin- 
son was naturally a weak man, and during the descent of the river he was ex- 
cessively ill, never able to make a great exertion. Every day his difficulties in- 
creased. Hardly had his flotilla begun its descent when a number of British gun- 
boats commanded by Captain Muleaster, the most energetic officer in the 
British naval service on the Lake, slipping through Chauncey’s blockade, ap- 
peared in Wilkinson’s rear, and caused him much annoyance. Eight hundred 
British rank-and-file from Kingston and Prescott were with Mulcaster, and at 
every narrow pass of the river, musketry and artillery began to open on Wilkin- 
son from the British bank. Progress became slow. November 7, Macomb was 
landed on the north bank with twelve hundred men to clear away these ob- 
structions. The day and night of November 8 were consumed at the White 
House in passing troops across the river. Brown’s brigade was landed on the 
north shore to reinforce Macomb. The boats were delayed to keep pace with 
Brown’s march on shore, and made but eleven miles November 9, and the next 
day, November 10, fell down only to the Long Saut, a continuous rapid eight 
miles in length. The enemy pressed close, and while Brown marched in ad- 
vance to clear the bank along the rapid, Boyd was ordered to take all the other 
troops and protect the rear. 

The flotilla stopped on the night of November 10 near a farm called Chrystler’s 
on the British bank; and the next morning, November 11, at half-past ten 
oclock Brown having announced that all was clear below, Wilkinson was about 
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to order the flotilla to run the rapids when General Boyd sent word that the 
enemy in the rear were advancing in column. Wilkinson was on his boat, unable _ 
to leave his bed; Morgan Lewis was in no better condition; and Boyd was left 
to fight a battle as he best could. Boyd never had the confidence of the army; 
Brown was said to have threatened to resign rather than serve under him, and 
Winfield Scott, who was that day with Macomb and Brown in the advance, de- 
scribed Boyd as amiable and respectable in a subordinate position, but “vacillat- . 
ing and imbecile beyond all endurance as a chief under high responsibilities.” 

The opportunity to capture or destroy Mulcaster and his eight hundred men 
was brilliant, and warranted Wilkinson in turning back his whole force to ac- 
complish it. Boyd actually employed three brigades, and made an obstinate but 
not united or well-supported attempt to crush the enemy. Colonel Ripley with 
the Twenty-first regiment drove in the British skirmishers, and at half-past two 
oclock the battle became general. At half-past four, after a stubborn engagement, 
General Covington was killed; his brigade gave way, and the whole American 
line fell back, beaten and almost routed. 

This defeat was the least creditable of the disasters suffered by American arms 
during the war. No excuse or palliation was ever offered for it. The American 
army consisted wholly of regulars, and all the generals belonged to the regular 
service. Wilkinson could hardly have had less than three thousand men with 
him, after allowing for his detachments, and was alone to blame if he had not 
more. Boyd, according to his own account, had more than twelve hundred men 
and two field-pieces under his immediate command on shore. The reserve, under 
Colonel Upham of the Eleventh regiment, contained six hundred rank-and-file, 
with four field-pieces. Wilkinson’s official report admitted that eighteen hundred 
rank-and-file were engaged; Colonel Walbach, his adjutant general, admitted 
two thousand, while Swartwout thought that twenty-one hundred were in action. 
The American force was certainly not less than two thousand with six field- 
pieces. 

The British force officially reported by Lieutenant Colonel Morrison of the 
Eighty-ninth regiment, who was in command, consisted of eight hundred rank- - 
and-file, and thirty Indians. The rank-and-file consisted of three hundred and 
forty-two men of the Forty-ninth regiment, about as many more of the Eighty- 
ninth, and some Canadian troops. They had three six-pound field-pieces, and 
were supported on their right flank by gunboats. 

On the American side the battle was ill fought both by the generals and by 
the men. Wilkinson and Morgan Lewis, the two major generals, who were ill 
on their boats, never gave an order. Boyd, who commanded, brought his troops 
into action by detachments, and the men, on meeting unexpected resistance, 
broke and fled. The defeat was bloody as well as mortifying. Wilkinson re- 
ported one hundred and two killed, and two hundred and thirty-seven wounded, 
but strangely reported no missing, although the British occupied the field of 
battle and claimed upward of one hundred prisoners. Morrison reported twenty- 
two killed, one hundred and forty-eight wounded, and twelve missing. The 
American loss was twice that of the British, and Wilkinson’s reports wére so 
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little to be trusted that the loss might well have been greater than he represented 
it. The story had no redeeming incident. : 

If three brigades, numbering two thousand men, were beaten at Chrystler’s 
farm by eight hundred British and Canadians, the chance that Wilkinson could 
capture Montreal, even with ten thousand men, was small. The conduct of the 
army showed its want of self-confidence. Late as it was, in the dusk of the eve- 
ning Boyd hastened to escape across the river. “The troops being much ex- 
hausted,” reported Wilkinson, “it was considered most convenient that they 
should embark, and that the dragoons with the artillery should proceed by land. 
The embarkation took place without the smallest molestation from the enemy, 
and the flotilla made a harbor near the head of the Saut on the opposite shore.” 
In truth, neither Wilkinson nor his adjutant gave the order of embarkation, no: 
was Boyd willing to admit it as his. Apparently the army by common consent 
embarked without orders. : 

Early the next morning, November 12, the Flotilla ran the rapids and re 
joined Brown and Macomb near Cornwall, where Wilkinson learned that Gen- 
eral Hampton had taken the responsibility of putting an end to an undertaking 
which had not yet entered upon its serious difficulties. 

Four months had passed since Hampton took command on Lake Champlain 
When he first reached Burlington, July 3, neither men nor material were ready 
nor was even a naval force present to cover his weakness. While he was campec 
at Burlington, a British fleet, with about a thousand regulars, entered the Lake 
from the Isle aux Noix and the Richelieu River, and plundered the Americar 
magazines at Plattsburg, July 31, sweeping the Lake clear of American shipping 
Neither Hampton’s army nor McDonough’s small fleet ventured to offer resist 
ance. Six weeks afterward, in the middle of September, Hampton had bu 
about four thousand men, in bad condition and poor discipline. 

Wilkinson, though unable to begin his own movement, was earnest tha 
Hampton should advance on Montreal. Apparently in order to assist Wilkin 
son’s plans, Hampton moved his force, September 19, to the Canada line. Find 
ing that a drought had caused want of water on the direct road to Montreal 
Hampton decided to march his army westward to the Chateaugay River, fort 
or fifty miles, and establish himself there, September 26, in a position equalh 
threatening to Montreal and to the British line of communication up the St 
Lawrence. Armstrong approved the movement, and Hampton remained thre 
weeks at Chateaugay, building roads and opening lines of communication whil. 
waiting for Wilkinson to move. . 

October 16 Armstrong ordered Hampton, in view of Wilkinson’s probabl 
descent of the river, to “approach the mouth of the Chateaugay, or other poin 
which shall better favor our junction, and hold the enemy in check.” Hampto 
instantly obeyed, and moved down the Chateaugay to a point about fifteen mile 
from its mouth. There he established his army, October 22, and employed th 
next two days in completing his road, and getting up his artillery and stores. 

Hampton's movements annoyed the British authorities at Montreal. Eve 
while he was still within American territory, before he advanced from Chateat 
gay Four Corners, Sir George Prevost reported, October 8, to his government 
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_ “The position of Major-General Hampton at the Four Corners on the Cha- 
teaugay River, and which he continued to occupy, either with the whole or a part 
of his force, from the latest information I have been able to obtain from thence, 
is highly judicious—as at the same time that he threatens Montreal and obliges 
me to concentrate a considerable body of troops in this vicinity to protect it, he 
has it in his power to molest the communication with the Upper Province, and 
impede the progress of the supplies required there for the Navy and Army.” 

If this was the case, October 8, when Hampton was still at Chateaugay, fifty 
miles from its mouth, the annoyance must have been much greater when he ad- 
vanced, October 21, to Spear’s, within ten miles of the St. Lawrence on his left, 
and fifteen from the mouth of the Chateaugay. Hampton accomplished more 
than was expected. He held a position equally well adapted to threaten Montreal, 
to disturb British communication with Upper Canada, and to succor Wilkinson. 

That Hampton, with only four thousand men, should do more than this, 
could not fairly be required. The defenses of Montreal were such as required 
ten times his force to overcome. The regular troops defending Montreal were 
not stationed in the town itself, which was sufficiently protected by a broad river 
and rapids. They were chiefly at Chambly, St. John’s, Isle aux Noix, or other 
points on the Richelieu River, guarding the most dangerous line of approach 
from Lake Champlain; or they were at Coteau du Lac on the St. Lawrence 
about twenty miles northwest of Hampton’s position. According to the general 
weekly return of British forces serving in the Montreal District under command 
of Major General Sir R. H. Sheaffe, September 15, 1813, the aggregate rank- 
and-file present for duty was five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two. At 
Montreal were none but sick, with the general staff. At Chambly were nearly 
thirteen hundred effectives; at St. John’s nearly eight hundred; at Isle aux Noix 
about nine hundred. Excluding the garrison at Prescott, and including the force 
at Coteau du Lac, Major General Sheaffe commanded just five thousand effec 
tives. 

Besides the enrolled troops, Prevost could muster a considerable number of 
sailors and marines for the defense of Montreal; and his resources in artillery, 
boats, fortifications, and supplies of all sorts were ample. In addition to the em- 
bodied troops, Prevost could count upon the militia, a force almost as good as 
regulars for the defense of a forest-clad country where axes were as effective as 
musketry in stopping an invading army. In Prevost’s letter to Bathurst of October 
8 announcing Hampton’s invasion, the governor general said: 

“Measures had been in the mean time taken by Major-General Sir Roger 
Sheaffe commanding in his district, to resist the advance of the enemy by moving 
the whole of the troops under his command nearer to the frontier line, and by 
calling out about three thousand of the sedentary militia. I thought it necessary 
to increase this latter force to nearly eight thousand by embodying the whole 
of the sedentary militia upon the frontier, this being in addition to the six bat: 
talions of incorporated militia amounting to five thousand men; and it is with 
peculiar satisfaction I have to report to your Lordship that his Majesty’s Canadian 
subjects have a second time answered the call to arms in defence of their country 
with a zeal and alacrity beyond all praise.” 
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Thus the most moderate estimate of the British force about Montreal gave at 
least fifteen thousand rank-and-file under arms. Besides this large array of men, 
Prevost was amply protected by natural defenses. If Hampton had reached the 
St. Lawrence at Caughnawaga, he would still have been obliged to cross the St. 
Lawrence, more than two miles wide, under the fire of British batteries and gun- 
boats. Hampton had no transports. Prevost had bateaux and vessels of every de- 
scription, armed and unarmed, above and below the rapids, besides two river 
vessels constantly plying to Quebec. 

Hampton’s command consisted of four thousand infantry new to service, two 
hundred dragoons, and artillery. With such a force, his chance of suffering a 
fatal reverse was much greater than that of his reaching the St. Lawrence. His 
position at the Chateaugay was not less perilous than that of Harrison on the 
Maumee, and far more so than that which cost Dearborn so many disasters at 
Niagara. ' 

The British force in Hampton’s immediate front consisted at first of only three 
hundred militia, who could make no resistance, and retired as Hampton ad- 
vanced. When Hampton made his movement to Spear’s, Lieutenant Colonel 
de Salaberry in his front commanded about eight hundred men, and immediately 


entrenched himself and obstructed the road with abattis. Hampton felt the 


necessity of dislodging Salaberry, who might at any moment be reinforced; and 
accordingly in the night of October 25, sent a strong force to flank Salaberry’s 
position, while he should himself attack it in front. 

The flanking party failed to find its way, and the attack in front was not 
pressed. The American loss did not exceed fifty men. The British loss was re- 
ported as twenty-five. Sir George Prevost and his officers were greatly pleased 
by their success; but Prevost did not attempt to molest Hampton, who fell back 
by slow marches to Chateaugay, where he waited to hear from the Government. 


_ The British generals at Montreal showed little energy in thus allowing Hamp- 


ton to escape; and the timidity of their attitude before Hampton’s little army was 
the best proof of the incompetence alleged against Prevost by many of his con- 
temporaries. 


Hampton’s retreat was due more to the conduct of Armstrong than to the 


check at Spear’s or to the movements of Prevost. At the moment when he moved 


against Salaberry, October 25, a messenger arrived from Sackett’s Harbor, bring- 


ing instructions from the quartermaster general, for building huts for ten 
thousand men for winter quarters. These orders naturally roused Hampton’s 


suspicions that no serious movement against Montreal was intended. 

“The papers sunk my hopes,” he wrote to Armstrong, November 1, “and 
raised serious doubts of receiving that efficacious support that had been antici- 
pated. I would have recalled the column, but it was in motion, and the darkness 
of the night rendered it impracticable.” 

In a separate letter of the same date which Hampton sent to Armstrong by 
Colonel King, assuming that the campaign was at an end, he carried out his de- 
clared purpose of resigning. “Events,” he said, “have had no tendency to change 
my opinion of the destiny intended for me, nor my determination to retire from 
a service where I can neither feel security nor expect honor. The campaign, I 
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consider substantially at an end.” The implication that Armstrong meant to 
sacrifice him was certainly disrespectful, and deserved punishment; but when 
Colon<i King, bearing these letters, arrived in the neighborhood of Ogdensburg, 
ne found that Armstrong had already done what Hampton reproached him for 
intending to do. He had retired to Albany, “suspecting . . . that the campaign 
. would terminate as it did.” Le 
A week afterward, November 8, Hampton received a letter from Wilkinson, 
written from Ogdensburg, asking him to forward supplies and march his troops 
to some point of junction on the river below St. Regis. Hampton replied from 
Chateaugay that he had no supplies to forward; and as, under such circum- 
stances, his army could not throw itself on Wilkinson’s scanty means, he should 
fall back on Plattsburg, and attempt to act against the enemy on some other road 
to be indicated. Wilkinson received the letter on his arrival at Cornwall, Novem- 
ber 12, the day after his defeat at Chrystler’s farm; and with extraordinary energy 
moved the whole expedition the next day to French Mills, six or seven miles up 
the Salmon River, within the United States lines, where it went into winter 
quarters. 

_ Armstrong and Wilkinson made common cause in throwing upon Hampton 
the blame of failure. Wilkinson at first ordered Hampton under arrest, but after 
reflection decided to throw the responsibility upon Armstrong. The Secretary 
declined to accept it, but consented after some delay to accept Hampton’s resig- 
nation when renewed in March, 1814. Wilkinson declared that Hampton's 
conduct had blasted his dawning hopes and the honor of the army. Armstrong 
sneered at Wilkinson for seizing the pretext for abandoning his campaign. Both 
the generals believed that Armstrong had deliberately led them into an impossible 
undertaking, and deserted them in order to shift the blame of failure from him- 
self. Hampton behaved with dignity, and allowed his opinion to be seen only in 
his contemptuous silence; nor did Armstrong publicly blame Hampton’s conduct 
until Hampton was dead. ‘The only happy result of the campaign was to remove 
all the older generals—Wilkinson, Hampton and Morgan Lewis—from active 
service. 

The bloodless failure of an enterprise which might have ended in extreme dis- 


aster was not the whole cost of Armstrong’s and Wilkinson’s friendship and _ 


quarrels. In November nearly all the regular forces, both British and American, _ 
had been drawn toward the St. Lawrence. Even Harrison and his troops, who 
reached Buffalo October 24, were sent to Sackett’s Harbor, November 16, to 
protect the navy. Not a regiment of the United States army was to be seen be- 
tween Sackett’s Harbor and Detroit. The village of Niagara and Fort George on 
the British side were held by a few hundred volunteers commanded by Brigadier 
General McClure of the New York militia. As long as Wilkinson and Hampton 
threatened Montreal, Niagara was safe, and needed no further attention. 
After November 13, when Wilkinson and Hampton withdrew from Canada, 
while the American army forgot its enemy in the bitterness of its own personal 
feuds, the British generals naturally thought of recovering their lost posts on 
the Niagara River. McClure, who occupied Fort George and the small town of 
Newark under its guns, saw his garrison constantly diminishing. Volunteers 
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refused to serve longer on any conditions. The War Department ordered no re- 
inforcements, although ten or twelve thousand soldiers were lying idle at French 
Mills and Plattsburg. December 10 McClure had about sixty men of the Twenty- 
fourth infantry, and some forty volunteers, at Fort George, while the number of 
United States troops present for duty at Fort George, Fort Niagara, Niagara 
village, Black Rock, and’ Buffalo, to protect the people and the magazines, 
amounted to four companies, or three hundred and twenty-four men. 

As early as October 4 Armstrong authorized McClure to warn the inhabitants 
of Newark that their town might suffer destruction in case the defense of Fort 
_ George should render such a measure proper. No other orders were given, but 
Wilkinson repeatedly advised that Fort George should be evacuated, and Arm- 
strong did nothing to protect it, further than to issue a requisition from Albany, 
November 25, upon the Governor of New York for one thousand militia. 

The British, though not rapid in their movements, were not so slow as the 
Americans. Early in December Lieutenant General Gordon Drummond came 
from Kingston to York, and from York to the head of the Lake where the British 
had maintained themselves since losing the Niagara posts in May. Meanwhile 
General Vincent had sent Colonel Murray with five hundred men to retake Fort 
George. McClure at Fort George, December 10, hearing that Murray had ap- 
proached within ten miles, evacuated the post and crossed the river to Fort 
Niagara; but before doing so he burned the town of Newark and as much as he 
could of Queenston, turning the inhabitants, in extreme cold, into the open air. 
He alleged as his motive to wish to deprive the enemy of winter quarters; yet he 
did not destroy the tents or military barracks, and he acted without authority, 
for Armstrong had authorized him to burn Newark only in case he meant to 
defend Fort George. 

“The enemy is much exasperated, and will make a descent on this frontier if 

ossible,” wrote McClure from the village of Niagara, December 13; “but I 
shall watch them close with my handful of men until a reinforcement of militia 
and volunteers arrives. . . . I am not a little apprehensive that the enemy will 
take advantage of the exposed condition of Buffalo and our shipping there. My 
whole effective force on this extensive frontier does not exceed two hundred and 
fifty men.” 

Five days passed and still no reinforcements arrived, and no regular troops 
were even ordered to start for Niagara. “I apprehended an attack,” wrote Mc 
Clure; and he retired thirty miles to Buffalo, “with a‘view of providing for the 
defence.” On the night of December 18 Colonel Murray, with five hundred and 
fifty regular rank-and-file, crossed the river from Fort George unperceived; sur- 
prised the sentinels on the glacis and at the gates of Fort Niagara; rushed through 
the main gate; and, with a loss of eight men killed and wounded, captured the 
fortress with some three hundred and fifty prisoners. 

Nothing could be said on the American side in defense or excuse of this dis. 
grace. From Armstrong at the War Department to Captain Leonard who com: 
manded the fort, every one concerned in the transaction deserved whatever 
punishment the law or army regulations could inflict. The unfortunate people 
of Niagara and Buffalo were victims to official misconduct. The British, thinking 
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themselves released from ordinary rules of war by the burning of Newark and 
Queenston, showed unusual ferocity. In the assault on Fort Niagara they killed 
sixty-seven Americans, all by the bayonet, while they wounded only eleven. 
Immediately afterward they “let loose” their auxiliary Indians on Lewiston and 
the country around. On the night of December 29 Lieutenant General Drum- 
mond sent a force of fifteen hundred men including Indians across the river 
above the falls and driving away the militia burned Black Rock and Buffalo with — 
all their public stores and three small war-schooners. 

These acts of retaliation were justified by Sir George Prevost in a long procla- 
mation dated January 12, 1814, which promised that he would not “pursue 
further a system of warfare so revolting to his own feelings and so little congenial 
to the British character unless the future measures of the enemy should compel 
him again to resort to it.” The Americans themselves bore Drummond’s excessive 
severity with less complaint than usual. They partly suspected that the destruc- 
tion effected on the Thames, at York and at Newark, by American troops, though 
unauthorized by orders, had warranted some retaliation; but they felt more 
strongly that their anger should properly be vented on their own government 
and themselves, who had allowed a handful of British troops to capture a strong 
fortress and to ravage thirty miles of frontier, after repeated warning, without 
losing two hundred men on either side, while thousands of regular troops were 
idle elsewhere, and the neighborhood ought without an effort to have supplied 
five thousand militia. 

Fort Niagara, which thus fell into British hands, remained, like Mackinaw, in 
the enemy's possession until the peace. 


; 
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. 
’ Military movements in the Southern department attracted little notice, but 
were not the less important. The Southern people entered into the war in the 
hope of obtaining the Floridas. President Madison, like, President Jefferson, gave 
all the support in his power to the scheme. Throughout the year 1812 United 
States troops still occupied Amelia Island and the St. Mary’s River, notwith- 
_ standing the refusal of Congress to authorize the occupation. The President 
expected Congress at the session of 1812-1813 to approve the seizure of both 
Floridas, and took measures in advance for that purpose. 

October 12, 1812, Secretary Eustis wrote to the Governor of Tennessee call- 
ing out fifteen hundred militia for the defense of the “lower country.” The 
force was not intended for defense but for conquest; it was to support the seizure 
of Mobile, Pensacola, and St. Augustine by the regular troops. For that object 

every man in Tennessee was ready to serve; and of all Tennesseeans, Andrew 
Jackson was the most ardent. Governor Blount immediately authorized Jackson, 
as major general of the State militia, to call out two thousand volunteers. ‘The 
call was issued November 14; the volunteers collected at Nashville December 
10; and January 7, 1813, the infantry embarked in boats to descend the river, 
while the mounted men rode through the Indian country to Natchez. 

“I have the pleasure to inform you,” wrote Jackson to Eustis in departing, 
“that I am now at the head of two thousand and seventy volunteers, the choicest 
of our citizens, who go at the call of their country to execute the will of the 
Government; who have no Constitutional scruples, and if the Government orders, 
will rejoice at the opportunity of placing the American eagle on the ramparts of 
Mobile, Pensacola and Fort St. Augustine.” 

The Tennessee army reached Natchez, February 15, and went into camp to 
wait orders from Washington, which were expected to direct an advance on Mo- 
bile and Pensacola. 

While Jackson descended the Mississippi, Monroe, then acting Secretary of 
War, wrote, January 13, to Major General Pinckney, whose military department 

_ included Georgia: “It is intended to place under your command an adequate 
force for the reduction of St. Augustine should it be decided on by Congress 
before whom the subject will be in a few days.” A fortnight later, January 30, 
Monroe wrote also to Wilkinson, then commanding at New Orleans: “The sub- 
ject of taking possession of West Florida is now before Congress and will probabl 
pass. You will be prepared to carry into effect this measure should it be decided 
on. 

~ Neither Madison nor Monroe raised objection to the seizure of territory be- 
longing to a friendly power; but Congress showed no such readiness to act. 
Senator Anderson of Tennessee, as early as December 10, 1812, moved, in secret 
session of the Senate, that a committee be appointed to consider the expediency 
of authorizing the President “to occupy and hold the whole or any part of East 
Florida, including Amelia Island, and also those parts of West Florida which are 
not now in the possession and under the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
After much debate the Senate, December 22, adopted the resolution by eighteen 
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otes to twelve, and the committee, consisting of Anderson, Samuel Smith, Tait 
f Georgia, Varnum of Massachusetts, and Goodrich of Connecticut, reported a 
vill, January 19, authorizing the President to occupy both Floridas, and to exer- 
ise government there, “provided . . . that the section of country herein desig- 
rated that is situated to the eastward of the river Perdido may be the subject of 
‘uture negotiation.” 

The bill met opposition from the President’s personal enemies, Giles, Leib, 
und Samuel Smith, as well as from the Federalists and some of the Northern 
Democrats. January 26 Samuel Smith moved to strike out the second section, — 
which authorized the seizure of Florida east of the Perdido; and the Senate, 
February 2, by a vote of nineteen to sixteen, adopted Smith’s motion. The vote 
was sectional. North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
supported the bill; Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island opposed it; Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont were divided; New Jersey threw one vote in its favor, 
the second senator being absent. Had Leib not changed sides the next day the 
whole bill would have been indefinitely postponed; but the majority rallied, 
February 5, and by a vote of twenty-one to eleven authorized the President to 
seize Florida west of the Perdido, or, in other words, to occupy Mobile. The 
House passed the bill in secret session February 9, and the President signed it — 
February 12. 

In eiing to seize East Florida, the Senate greatly disarranged Madison’s 
plans. ‘Three days afterward, February 5, Armstrong took charge of the War 
Department, and his first orders were sent to Andrew Jackson directing him 
'o dismiss his force, “the causes of embodying and marching to New Orleans the 
corps under your command having ceased to exist.” Jackson, ignorant that the 
Administration was not to blame, and indignant at his curt dismissal, marched 
Lis men back to Tennessee, making himself responsible for their pay and rations. 
On learning of these circumstances, Armstrong wrote, March 22, a friendly letter 
thanking him for the important services his corps would have rendered “had the 
Executive policy of occupying the two Floridas been adopted by the national 
ter ae Senate had so persistently refused to support Madison’s occupation 
of East Florida, he could hardly maintain longer the illegal possession he had 
held during the past year of Amelia Island. February 15 Armstrong wrote to 
Major General Pinckney, “The late private proceedings of Congress have a 
sulted in a decision not to invade East Florida at present;” but not until Be 
7 did the Secretary order Pinckney to withdraw the troops from Amelia Islan 


and Spanish territory. 
The troops were a 
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the least of evils, in spite of the Senates vote of February 3, - not eae 
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The Russian offer of mediation arrived while the President was still in 
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The: occupation of Florida, being an act of war against Spain, could not fail to 
excite the anger of England, and in that feeling of displeasure the Czar must in- 
evitably share. From at moment their cause against Napoleon was common, 
Russia, England and Spain were more than likely to act together in resistance to 
any territorial aggression upon any member of their alliance. The evacuation of 
East Florida by the United States evaded a serious diplomatic difficulty; and 
probably not by mere coincidence, Armstrong’s order to evacuate Amelia Island 
was dated March 7, while Daschkoff’s letter offering the Czar’s mediation was 
dated March 8. 

The Cabinet was so little united in support of the Executive policy tha 
Madison and Monroe ordered the seizure of Mobile without consulting Gallatin, 
whose persistent hostility to the Florida intrigues was notorious. When Monroe 
in April gave to Gallatin and Bayard the President's instructions for the peace 
negotiations, among the rest he directed them to assert “a right to West Florida 
by cession from France, and a claim to East Florida as an indemnity for spolia- 
tions.” On receiving these instructions, Gallatin wrote to Monroe, May 2, asking: 

“Where is the importance of taking possession of Mobile this summer? We 
may do this whenever we please, and is it not better to delay every operation of 
_ minor importance which may have a tendency to impede our negotiations with 
Great Britain and Russia? You know that to take by force any place in possession 
of another nation, whatever our claim to that place may be, is war; and you must 
be aware that both Russia and Great Britain will feel disposed, if not to support 
the pretensions of Spain against us, at least to take part against the aggressor.” 

Monroe quickly replied: “With respect to West Florida, possession will be 
taken of it before you get far on your voyage. That is a question settled.” In fact, 
possession had been taken of it three weeks before he wrote, in pursuance of 
orders sent in February, apparently without Gallatin’s knowledge. Monroe 
added views of his own, singularly opposed to Gallatin’s convictions. 

“On the subject of East Florida,” wrote Monroe to Gallatin, May 6, “I think I 
intimated to you in my last that Colonel Lear was under the most perfect con- 
viction, on the authority of information from respectable sources at Cadiz, that 
the Spanish regency had sold that and the other province to the British govern- 
ment, and that it had done so under a belief that we had, or should soon get, 
possession of it. My firm belief is that if we were possessed of both, it would 
facilitate your negotiations in favor of impressment and every other object, 
especially if it was distinctly seen by the British ministers or minister that, instead 
_ of yielding them or any part of either, we would push our fortunes in that di- 

rection, and in Canada, if they did not hasten to accommodate.” : 

Gallatin, on the eve of sailing for Russia, replied with good temper, expressing 
opinions contrary to those of the President and Secretary of State. 

“On the subject of Florida,” Gallatin said, “I have always differed in opinion 
with you, and am rejoiced to have it in our power to announce the evacuation of 
the province. Let it alone until you shall, by the introduction of British troops, 
have a proof of the supposed cession. In this I do not believe. It can be nothing 
more than a permission to occupy it in order to defend it for Spain. By withdraw- 
ing our troops, we withdraw the pretence; but the impolitic occupancy of Mobile 
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will, | fear, renew our difficulties. The object is at present of very minor im- 
portance, swelled into consequence by the representations from that quarter, 
and which I would not at this moment have attempted, among other reasons, be- 
Cause it was a Southern one, and will, should it involve us in a war with Spain, 
disgust every man north of Washington. You will pardon the freedom with 
which, on the eve of parting with you, | speak on this subject. It is intended as a 
general caution, which I think important, because I know and see every day the 
extent of geographical feeling, and the necessity of prudence if we mean to pre- 
serve and invigorate the Union.” 

No sooner did the Act of February 12 become law than Armstrong wrote, 
February 16, to Wilkinson at New Orleans, enclosing a copy of the Act, and 
ordering him immediately to take possession of Mobile and the country as far as 
the Perdido. Wilkinson, who had tor years looked forward to that step, hastened 
to obey the instruction. When Gallatin remonstrated, the measure had been al- 
ready taken and could not be recalled. 

Since July 9, 1812, Wilkinson had again commanded at New Orleans. No 
immediate attack was to be feared, nor could a competent British force be col- 
lected there without warning; but in case such an attack should be made, Wilkin- 
son had reason to fear the result, for his regular force consisted of only sixteen 
hundred effectives, ill equipped and without defenses. The War Department 
ordered him to depend on movable ordnance and temporary works rather than 
on permanent fortifications; but with his usual disregard of orders he began the 
construction or the completion of extensive works at various points on the river 
and coast, at a cost which the government could ill afford. 

While engaged in this task Wilkinson received, March 14, Armstrong s order 
of February 16 for the invasion of West Florida. When the government s Ha 
were agreeable to Wilkinson they reached him promptly and were nee wit 
rapidity. Within three weeks he collected at Pass Christian a force oO e out - 
hundred men, supported by gunboats, and entered the Bay of Mobile on ; : 

‘cht of April 10, while at the same time the garrison at Fort Stoddert descen e 
e ee ‘cation by land between Mobile and 
the Tensaw River, and cut the communication by en 
Pensacola. At that time Mobile Point was undefended. The only Spanis es 

Fort Charlotte at Mobile, garrisoned by one hundred and fifty com atants. 
Wilkineon summoned the fort to surrender, and the commandant had no choice 
hi ib bey for the place was untenable and without supplies. The ae 
took place April 15. Wilkinson then took possession of the country as far ae AE 
Perdito and began the construction of a fort, to be called Fort Bowyer, on Mobile 
Point at the entrance of the Bay, some sixty es we sicher oe 

This conquest, the only permanent gain 0 eee, 

: d, attracted less attention than 
rs 2 hee ee gee mea won the President's warm approval. Wil- 
RSE cereal by his own success, and wished to remain at New 
kinson was greatly ple aed bare but A ong had written as early as 

t his projected defenses; but Armstrong t 
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his return, May 19. After another delay of three weeks, he started northward, 
and traveled by way of Mobile through the Creek country to Washington. | ; 

Wilkinson's departure June 10 and the evacuation of Amelia Island by Gen- 
eral Pinckney May 16 closed the first chapter of the war in the South. Arm- 
strong wrote to Wilkinson, May 27: “The mission to Petersburg and the in- 
_ structions to our envoys will put a barrier between you and Pensacola for some 
time to come at least, and permanently in case of peace.” The sudden stop thus 
‘put by the Senate and the Russian mediation to the campaign against Pensa- 
cola and St. Augustine deranged the plans of Georgia and Tennessee, arrested 
the career of Andrew Jackson, and caused the transfer of Wilkinson from New 
Orleans to the Lakes. The government expected no other difficulties in the 
Southern country, and had no reason to fear them. If new perils suddenly arose, 
they were due less to England, Spain, or the United States than to the chance 
that gave energy and influence to Tecumthe. 

The Southern Indians were more docile and less warlike than the Indians of 
the Lakes. The Chickasaws and Choctaws, who occupied the whole extent of 
the country on the east bank of the Mississippi River from the Ohio to the Gulf, 
gave little trouble or anxiety; and even the great confederacy of Muskogees, or 
Creeks, who occupied the territory afterward called the State of Alabama and 
part of Georgia, fell in some degree into a mode of life which seemed likely to 
make them tillers of the soil. In 1800 the Creeks held, or claimed, about three 
hundred miles square from the Tennessee River to the Gulf, and from the 
_ middle of Georgia nearly to the line which afterward marked the State of 
Mississippi. ‘Ihe Seminoles, or wild men, of Florida were a branch of the Musko- 
gees, and the Creek warriors themselves were in the habit of visiting Pensacola 
and Mobile, where they expected to receive presents from the Spanish governor. 

Two-thirds of the Creek towns were on the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers in the 
heart of Alabama. Their inhabitants were called Upper Creeks. The Lower 
Creeks lived in towns on the Chattahooche River, the modern boundary between 
Alabama and Georgia. The United States government, following a different 
policy in 1799 from that of Jefferson toward the Northwestern Indians, induced 
the Creeks to adopt a national organization for police purposes; it also helped 
them to introduce ploughs, to learn cotton-spinning, and to raise crops. The suc- 
cess of these experiments was not at first great, for the larger number of Indians 
saw no advantage in becoming laborers, and preferred sitting in the squares of 
the towns, or hunting; but here and there chiefs or half-breeds had farms, slaves, 
stock, orchards, and spinning-wheels. 

__ Large as the Creek county was, and wild as it had ever been, it did not abound 
in game. A good hunter, passing in any direction through the three hundred 
miles of Alabama and Georgia, found difficulty in obtaining game enough for 
his support. For that reason the Seminoles left their old towns and became wild 
people, as their name implied, making irregular settlements in Florida, where 
game and food were more plenty. The mass of the Creek nation, fixed in the 
villages in the interior, clung to their habits of hunting even when obliged to 
cultivate the soil, and their semi-civilization rendered them a more perplexing 
obstacle to the whites than though they had obstinately resisted white influence. 
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‘Had the Indian problem been left to the people of Georgia and Tennessee, 
the Indians would soon have disappeared; but the national government established i 
under President Washington in 1789 put a sharp curb on Georgia, and inter- 
posed decisively between the Georgians and the Creeks. President Washington 
in 1796 appointed Benjamin Hawkins of North Carolina as Indian agent among 
the Creeks, and Hawkins protected and governed them with devotion; but the 
result of his friendliness was the same as that of others’ greed. The Indians slowly 
lost ground. 

The Creeks complained of grievances similar to those of the Northwestern 
Indians, and their position was even more helpless. They had no other outlet 
than Pensacola and Mobile. Except from the Spaniards they could expect no aid 
in case of trouble, and the Spanish governors of Florida, after the abdication of 
Carlos IV in 1807 could scarcely maintain their own position, much less supply 
the Creeks with arms or gunpowder. While the Northwestern Indians could 
buy at Malden all the weapons and ammunition they wanted, the Creeks pos- 
sessed few firearms, and these in bad condition; nor were they skillful in using 
guns. 

The United States government prevented the Georgians from compelling the 
Indians to sell their lands, but nothing could prevent them from trespass; and 
the Indian woods along the frontier were filled with cattle, horses, and hogs be- 
longing to the whites, while white men destroyed the game, hunting the deer 
by firelight, and scaring the Indian hunters from their hunting grounds. “Every 
cane-swamp where they go to look for a bear—which is part of their support—is 
near eat out by the stocks put over by the citizens of Georgia.” This complaint 
was made in 1796, and as time went on the Indian hunting grounds were more 
rapidly narrowed. Not only from Georgia but also from Fort Stoddert, along the 
course of the Tombigbee River, above Mobile, intruders pressed into the Creek 
country. The Indians had no choice but to sell their lands for annuities, and 
under this pressure the Creeks, in 1802 and 1803, were induced to part with 
the district between the Oconee and Ocmulgee in the center of Georgia. They 
retained their towns on the Chattahoochee, where Hawkins’s agency was estab- 
lished in the town of Coweta, on the edge of the Creek country. 

Hawkins was satisfied with their behavior, and believed the chiefs to be well 
disposed. They showed none of the restlessness which characterized the North- 
western Indians, until Tecumthe conceived the idea of bringing them into his 
general league to check the encroachments of the whites. After Tecumthe’s inter- 
view with Governor Harrison at Vincennes, in July, 1811, he made a long 
journey through the Chickasaw and Choctaw country, and arrived among the 
Creeks in October, bringing with him a score of Indian warriors. The annual 
council of the Creeks was held in that month at the village of Tuckaubatchee— 
an ancient town of the Upper Creeks on the Tallapoosa. The rumor that ‘Tecum- 
the would be present brought great numbers of Indians, even Cherokees and 
Choctaws, to the place, while Hawkins attended the council in his character as 
agent. 

See aathe and his warriors marched into the center of the square and took 
their places in silence. That night “they danced the dance of the Indians of the 
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Lakes,” which became thenceforward a political symbol of their party among the 
Creeks. Some nights afterward Tecumthe addressed the council. Versions more 
or less untrustworthy have been given of the speech; but the only official allusion 
to it by a person entitled to credit seemed to show that it was in substance the 
address made by Tecumthe at Vincennes. Hawkins, recalling to the Creek 
chiefs in 1814 the course of events which had caused their troubles, reminded 
them how “Tecumseh, in the square of Tuckaubatchee . . . told the Creeks not 
to do any injury to the Americans; to be in peace and friendship with them; not 
to steal even a bell from any one of any color. Let the white people on this conti- 
nent manage their affairs their own way. Let the red people manage their affairs 
their own way.” Hawkins and the old chiefs would have certainly interfered had 
Tecumthe incited the Creeks to war or violence; but according to Hawkins the 
speech was a pacific “talk,” delivered by Tecumthe in the name of the British. 
Indian tradition preserved another form of ‘Tecumthe’s rhetoric, which seemed 
to complete the identity with the Vincennes address. Unable to express himself 
in the Muskogee language, Tecumthe used pantomime familiar to Indians. Hold- 
ing his war-club with outstretched arm, he opened first the little finger, then the 
next and the next, till the club fell from his hand. : 
Indian union was unquestionably the chief theme of all Tecumthe’s public ad- 
dresses. Whether in private he taught other doctrines must be matter of surmise; 
but he certainly brought into the Creek nation a religious fanaticism of a pe- 
culiar and dangerous kind. Prophets soon appeared, chiefly among the Ala- 
bamas, a remnant of an ancient race, not of Creek blood, but members of the 
Creek confederacy. The prophets, with the usual phenomena of hysteria, claimed 
powers of magic, and promised to bring earthquakes to destroy an invading oe 
They preached the total destruction of everything, animate and inanimate, ; : at 
pertained to civilization. As the nation generally was badly armed, and re se 
chiefly on their bows, arrows, and cys for battle, the moral support o 
i ive them confidence. . 
ae Pec of Tecumthe’s friends that no suspicion of the ex- 
citement reached Hawkins even when the war with England began; aS Ai old 
chiefs of the nation—known to be devoted to peace and to the white al ee: 
were kept in ignorance of all that was done among the young ae e 
Alabamas, or Coosadas, lived below the junction of the Coosa and Ta ape 
on the west bank of the Alabama River, about eight miles above the modern 
Montgomery; they were considered by Hawkins the most industrious 
ae b a oa of all the Creeks, whose fields were the granaries of the upper 
ee A parnishéd supplies even to Mobile. Their town was the last place in 
a, il wkins expected to see conspiracy, violence, or fanaticism. The young 
arate the song of the Indians of the Lakes, and danced the dance” in secret 
Bs he a after Tecumthe’s visit, without public alarm, and probably 
cil baie continued to do so except for an outbreak committed by some of their 
Ww ° 
eo spe e ee by the Little Warrior of Wewocau, a Creek 
pec as sent by the nation on a public mission to the Chicka- 
a Disa eyed their “talks” and returning, they continued their 
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journey to the northern Lakes and joined Tecumthe at Malden. They took part 1 
_ in the massacre at the river Raisin, January 22, 1813, and soon afterward began 
_ their return, bringing talks from the Shawanese and British and also a letter 
from some British officer at Malden to the Spanish officials at Pensacola, from 
whom they hoped to obtain weapons and powder. According to common report, — 
Tecumthe told the Little Warrior that he was about to aid the British in 
capturing Fort Meigs, and as soon as the fort was taken he would come to join 
_ the Creeks. Until then his friends were to increase their party by the secret 
means and magic that had proved so successful, but were not to begin open war. 

The Little Warrior and his party, including a warrior from Tuskegee, a Creek 
town at the fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, after crossing Indiana in the 
month of February reached the north bank of the Ohio River about seven miles 
above its mouth, where were two cabins occupied by white families. Unable to 
resist the temptation to spill blood, the band murdered the two families with the 
usual Indian horrors. This outrage was committed February 9; and the band, 
crossing the Ohio, passed southward through the Chickasaw country, avowing the 
deed and its motive. 

The Little Warrior arrived at home about the middle of March, and reported 
that he brought talks from the Shawanese and British. The old chiefs of the 
_ Upper Creeks immediately held a council March 25, and after listening to the 
talks, reprimanded the Little Warrior and ordered him to leave the Council 
House. On the same day Hawkins wrote to them from Coweta, demanding de- 
livery of the Little Warrior and his six companions to answer for the murders 
- they had committed. On hearing this demand, the old chiefs at Tuckaubatchee 
under the lead of the Big Warrior held another council, while the Little Warrior, 
the Tuskegee Warrior, and the murderers took to the woods. The old chiefs in 
council decided to execute the murderers, and sent out parties to do it. The Little 
Warrior was found in the swamp, well armed, but was decoyed out and killed 
by treachery; “the first and second man’s gun snapped at him, but the third man’s 
gun fired and killed; . . . four men that had on pouches kept them shaking fol- 
lowing after him, so that he could not hear the gun snap; if he had found out 
that, he would have wounded a good many with his arrows.” : 

The Tuskegee Warrior and four others were found in a house on the Hickory 
Ground at the fork of the rivers. As long as they had ammunition, they held the 
attack at a distance, but at last the house was fired. The Tuskegee Warrior being 
wounded, was burned in the house, while his two young brothers were taken out 
and tomahawked. One warrior broke away but was caught and killed; two more 
were killed elsewhere. One escaped, and “set out the morning after to kill white 
people.” Warriors were sent after him. 

“He made battle, firing at the warriors, and was near killing one; the bullet 
passed near his ear. He then drew his knife and tomahawk, defended himself, 
and the warriors shot three balls through him. He fell, retained the power of 
speech till next day, and died. He said he had been to the Shawanese helping of 
them, and had got fat eating white people’s flesh. Every one to the very last called 
on the Shawanese general, Tecumseh.” 

Such political executions, in the stifled excitement of the moment, could not 
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but rouse violent emotion throughout the Creek nation. The old chiefs, having — 
given life for life, felt the stronger for their assertion of authority; but they 
knew nothing of the true situation. For several weeks no open outbreak occurred, 
but the prophets were more active than ever. About June 4 the old chiefs at 
Tuckaubatchee, hearing that the prophets “kept as usual their fooleries,” sent 
a runner to the Alabamas with a message: fa 
“You are but a few Alabama people. You say that the Great Spirit visits you 
frequently; that he comes in the sun and speaks to you; that the sun comes down 


just above your heads. Now we want to see and hear what you say you have seen 


and heard. Let us have the same proof you have had, and we will believe what we 
see and hear. You have nothing to fear; the people who committed murders have 
suffered for their crimes, and there is an end of it.” 

The runner who carried this message was one of the warriors who had aided — 
in killing the seven murderers. The Alabamas instantly put him to death, and 
sent his scalp to their friends at the forks of the river. ‘Then began a general up- 
rising, and every warrior who had aided in killing the murderers was himself. 
killed or hunted from the Upper Creek country. The chiefs of Tuckaubatchee 
with difficulty escaped to the agency at Coweta, where they were under the pro- 
tection of Georgia. | 

The Lower Creek towns did not join the outbreak; but of the Upper Creek 
towns twenty-nine declared for war, and only five for peace. At least two thou- 
sand warriors were believed to have taken the warclub by August 1, and got the 
name of Red Clubs, or Red Sticks, for that reason. Everywhere they destroyed 
farms, stock, and all objects of white civilization, and killed or drove away their — 
opponents. 

With all this the Spaniards had nothing to do. The outbreak was caused by the 
Indian War in the Northwest, and immediately by the incompetence of General 
Winchester and by the massacre at the river Raisin. The Creeks were totally un- 
prepared for war, except so far as they trusted to magic; they had neither guns, 
powder, nor balls. For that reason they turned to the Spaniards, who could alone 
supply them. When the Little Warrior was put to death, the British letter which 
he carried from Malden for the Spanish officials at Pensacola came into the 
charge of another Creek warrior, Peter McQueen, a half-breed. In July, Mc- 
Queen, with a large party of warriors started for Pensacola, with the letter and 
four hundred dollars, to get powder. On arriving there they saw the Spanish 
governor, who treated them civilly, and in fear of violence gave them, according 
to McQueen’s account, “a small bag of powder each for ten towns, and five bul- 
lets to each man.” With this supply, which the governor represented as a friendly 
present for hunting purposes, they were obliged to content themselves, and 
started on their return journey. oy 

News that McQueen’s party was at Pensacola instantly reached the American 
settlements above Mobile, where the inhabitants were already taking refuge in 
stockades. A large number of Americans, without military organization, under 
several leaders, one of whom was a half-breed named Dixon Bailey, started July 
26 to intercept McQueen, and succeeded in surprising the Indians July 27 at a 
place called Burnt Corn, about eighty miles north of Pensacola. The whites at 
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first routed the Indians, and captured the pack-mules with the ammunition; but 

the Indians quickly rallied, Baa in their turn routed the whites, with a loss of 
two killed and fifteen wounded—although they failed to recover the greater 
part of the pack-animals. With the small amount of powder left to him, Mc 
Queen then returned to his people. 

Angry at the attack and eager to revenge the death of his warriors, McQueen 
summoned the warriors of thirteen towns, some eight hundred in number, and 
about August 20 started in search of his enemies. The Creek war differed from 
that on the Lakes in being partly a war of half-breeds., McQueen’s strongest 
ally was William Weatherford, a half-breed, well-known throughout the coun- 
try as a man of property and ability, as nearly civilized as Indian blood permitted, 
and equally at home among Indians and whites. McQueen and Weatherford 
were bitterly hostile to the half-breeds Bailey and Beasley, who were engaged in 
the affair of Burnt Corn. Both Beasley and Bailey were at a stockade called Fort 
Mims, some thirty-five miles above Mobile, on the eastern side of the Alabama 
River, where about five hundred and fifty persons were collected—a motley 
crowd of whites, half-breeds, Indians, and negroes, old and young, women and 
children, protected only by a picket wall, pierced by five hundred loop-holes 
three and a half feet from the ground, and two rude gates. Beasley commanded, 
and wrote, August 30, that he could “maintain the post against any number of 
Indians.” ‘To Fort Mims the Creek warriors turned, for the reason that Beasley 
and Bailey were there, and they arrived in the neighborhood, August 29, without 
giving alarm. Twice, negroes tending cattle outside rushed back to the fort re- 
porting that painted warriors were hovering about; but the horsemen when sent 
out discovered no sign of an enemy, and Beasley tied up and flogged the second 
negro for giving a false alarm. : 

At noon, August 30, when the drum beat for dinner no patrols were out, the 
gates were open, and sand had drifted against that on the eastern side so that it 
could not quickly be closed. Suddenly a swarm of Indians raising the warwhoop 
tushed toward the fort. Beasley had time to reach the gate, but could not close 
it, and was tomahawked on the spot. The Indians got possession of the loop- 
holes outside, and of one inclosure. The whites, under Dixon Bailey, held the 
inner inclosure and fought with desperation; but at last the Indians succeeded 
in setting fire to the house in the center, and the fire spread to the whole stock- 
ade. The Indians then effected an entrance, and massacred most of the inmates. 
Fifteen persons escaped, and among these was Dixon Bailey mortally wounded. 
Most of the negroes were spared to be slaves. Two hundred and fifty scalps 
became trophies of the Creek warriors—a number such as had been seldom 
taken by Indians from the white people on a single day. 


| CHAPTER XI 
CAMPAIGNS AMONG THE CREEKS 


The Battle at Burnt Corn was tegarded by the Indians as a declaration of war 
by the whites. Till then they seemed to consider themselves engaged in a do- 
mestic quarrel, or civil war; but after the massacre at Fort Mims they could not 
retreat, and yet knew that they must perish except for supernatural aid. Their 
destiny was controlled by that of Tecumthe. Ten days after the massacre at 
Fort Mims, Perry won his victory on Lake Erie, which settled the result of the _ 
Indian wars both in the North and in the South. Tecumthe had expected to 
capture Fort Meigs, and with it Fort Wayne and the line of the Maumee and 
Wabash. On the impulse of this success he probably hoped to raise the war- 
spirit among the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and then in person to call the Creeks 
into the field. Proctor’s successive defeats blasted Indian hopes, and the Creeks 
had hardly struck their first blow in his support when Tecumthe himself fell, 
and the Indians of the Lakes submitted or fled to Canada. = 

At best the Creek outbreak would have been hopeless. Although the number 
of hostile Creek warriors was matter of conjecture, nothing showed that they 
could exceed four thousand. At Pensacola, Peter McQueen was said to have 
claimed forty-eight hundred “gun-men” on his side. At such a moment he prob- 
ably exaggerated his numbers. The Big Warrior, who led the. peace party, esti- 
mated the hostile Creeks, early in August, as numbering at least twenty-five 
hundred warriors. If the number of gun-men was four thousand, the number of 
guns in their possession could scarcely be more than one thousand. Not only had 
the Creeks few guns, and those in poor condition, but they had little powder or 
lead, and no means of repairing their weapons. Their guns commonly missed 
fire, and even after discharging them, the Creeks seldom reloaded, but resorted 
to the bow-and-arrows which they always carried. As warriors they felt their 
inferiority to the Shawanese and Indians of the Lakes, while their position was 
more desperate, for the Choctaws and Cherokees behind them refused to join in 
their war. ; 

Four thousand warriors who had never seen a serious war even with their 
“Indian neighbors, and armed for the most part with clubs, or bows-and-arrows, 
were not able to resist long the impact of three or four armies, each nearly 
equal to their whole force, coming from every quarter of the compass. On the 
other hand, the military difficulties of conquering the Creeks were not trifling. 
The same obstacles that stopped Harrison in Ohio, stopped Pinckney in Georgia. 
Pinckney, like Harrison, could set in motion three columns of troops on three 
converging lines, but he could not feed them or make roads for them. The focus 
of Indian fanaticism was the Hickory Ground at the fork of the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa, about one hundred and fifty miles distant from the nearest point that 
would furnish supplies for an American army coming from Georgia, Tennessee, 
or Mobile. Pinckney’s natural line of attack was through Georgia to the Lower 
Creek towns and the American forts on the Chattahoochee, whence he could . 
move along a good road about eighty miles to the Upper Creek towns, near the 
Hickory Ground. The next convenient line was from Mobile up the Alabama 


River about one hundred and fifty miles to the same point. The least convenient 
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_ was the pathless, mountainous, and barren region of Upper Alabama and Geor- 
gia, through which an army from Tennessee must toil for at least a hundred miles 
in order to reach an enemy. 
_ The State of Georgia was most interested in the Creek war, and was chiefly 
to profit by it. Georgia in 1813 had a white population of about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand, and a militia probably numbering thirty thousand. 
Military District No. 6, embracing the two Carolinas and Georgia, was sup- 
posed to contain two thousand regular troops, and was commanded by Major 
General Pinckney. Under Pinckney’s command, a thousand regulars and three 
thousand militia, advancing from Georgia by a good road eighty miles into the 
Indian country, should have been able to end the Creek war within six months 
from the massacre at Fort Mims; but for some reason the attempts on that side 
were not so successful as they should have been, and were neither rapid nor 
vigorous. ‘Tennessee took the lead. 

In respect of white population, the State of Tennessee was more than double 
the size of Georgia; but it possessed a greater advantage in Andrew Jackson, 
whose extreme energy was equivalent to the addition of an army. When news 
of the Mims massacre reached Nashville about the middle of September, Jackson 
was confined to his bed by a pistol-shot, which had broken his arm and nearly 
cost his life ten days before in a street brawl with Thomas H. Benton. From his 
bed he issued an order calling back into service his two thousand volunteers of 
1812; and as early as October 12, a little more than a month after the affair at 
Fort Mims, he and his army of twenty-five hundred men were already camped 
on the Tennessee River south of Huntsville in Alabama. There was his necessary 
base of operations, but one hundred and sixty miles of wilderness lay between 
him and the Hickory Ground. 

On the Tennessee River Jackson’s position bore some resemblance to that of 
Harrison on the Maumee a year before. Energy could not save him from failure. 
Indeed, the greater his energy the more serious were his difficulties. He depended 
on supplies from east Tennessee descending the river; but the river was low and 
the supplies could not be moved. He had taken no measures to procure supplies 
from Nashville. Without food and forage he could not safely advance, or even 
remain where he was. Under such conditions, twenty-five hundred men with 
half as many horses could not be kept together. Harrison under the same difficul-_ 
‘ties held back his main force near its magazines till it disbanded, without ap- 
proaching within a hundred miles of its object. Jackson suffered nearly the same 
fate. He sent away his mounted men under General Coffee to forage on the 
banks of the Black Warrior River, fifty miles to the southwest, where no Creeks 
were to be feared. He forced his infantry forward through rough country some 
twenty miles, to a point where the river made its most southern bend, and there 
in the mountainous defile, he established, October 23, a camp which he called! 
Deposit, where his supplies were to be brought when the river should permit. 

Coffee’s mounted men returned October 24. Then, October 25, in the hope 
of finding food as he went, Jackson plunged into the mountains beyond the river, 
intending to make a raid, as far as he could, into the Creek country. Except 
fatigue and famine, he had nothing to fear. The larger Creek towns were a 
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hundred miles to the southward, and were busy with threatened attacks nearer 
home. After a week’s march Jackson reached the upper waters of the Coosa. 
Within a short distance were two or three small Creek villages. Against one of 
these Jackson sent his mounted force, numbering nine hundred men, under 
General Coffee. Early in the morning of November 3 Coffee surrounded and 
destroyed Talishatchee His report represented that the Indians made an obsti- 
nate resistance. “Not one of the warriors escaped to tell the news—a circumstance 
unknown heretofore.” According to Coffee’s estimate, Talishatchee contained 
two hundred and eighty-four Indians of both sexes and all ages. If one in three 
could be reckoned as capable of bearing arms, the number of warriors was less _ 
than one hundred. Coffee’s men after the battle counted one hundred and 
eighty-six dead Indians, and estimated the total loss at two hundred. In every 
attack on an Indian village a certain number of women and children were neces- 
sarily victims, but the proportion at Talishatchee seemed large. 

“T lost five men killed, and forty-one wounded,” reported Coffee,—“none mor- 
tally, the greater part slightly, a number with arrows. ‘Two of the men killed was 
with arrows; this appears to form a very principal part of the enemy’s arms for 
warfare, every man having a bow with a bundle of arrows, which is used after 
the first fire with the gun until a leisure time for loading offers.” 

Meanwhile Jackson fortified a point on the Coosa, about thirty-five miles from 
his base on the Tennessee, and named it Fort Strother. There he expected to be 
joined by a division of east Tennessee militia under General Cocke, approaching 
from Chattanooga, as he hoped, with supplies; but while waiting, he received, 
November 7, a message from Talladega, a Creek village thirty miles to the 
southward, reporting that the town, which had refused to join the warparty, 
was besieged and in danger of capture by a large body of hostile warriors. Jack- 
son instantly started to save Talladega, and marched twenty-four miles Novem- 
ber 8-surrounding and attacking the besieging Creeks the next morning. 

“The victory was very decisive,” reported Jackson to Governor Blount, Novem- 
ber 11; “two hundred and ninety of the enemy were left dead, and there can be 
no doubt but many more were killed who were not found. . . . In the engage- 
ment we lost fifteen killed, and eighty-five wounded.” 

Coffee estimated the number of Indians, on their own report, at about one 
thousand. Jackson mentioned no wounded Indians, nor the number of hostile 
Creeks engaged. Male Indians, except infants, were invariably killed, and prob- 
ably not more than five or six hundred were in the battle, for Coffee thought very 
few escaped unhurt. 

At Talladega Jackson was sixty miles from the Hickory Ground, and still 
nearer to several large Indian towns, but he had already passed the limit of his 
powers. News arrived that the army of eastern Tennessee had turned eastward 
toward the Tallapoosa, and that his expected supplies were as remote as ever. 
Returning to Fort Strother, November 10, Jackson waited there in forced in- 
activity, as Harrison had waited at Fort Meigs, anxious only to avoid the disgrace 
of retreat. For two weeks the army had lived on the Indians. A month more 
passed in idle starvation, until after great efforts a supply train was organized, 
and difficulties on that account ceased; but at the same moment the army claimed 
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The claim was reasonable. Enlisted December 10, 1812, for one year, the 

men were entitled to their discharge December 10, 1813. Had Jackson been 
provided with fresh levies he would doubtless have dismissed the old; but in his 
actual situation their departure would have left him at Fort Strother to pass 
the winter alone. To prevent this, he insisted that the men had no right to count 
as service, within the twelve months for which they had enlisted, the months 
_ between May and October when they were dismissed to their homes. ‘The men, 
unanimous in their own view of the contract, started to march home December 
10; and Jackson, in a paroxysm of anger, planted two small pieces of artillery in 
their path and threatened to fire on them. The men, with good temper, yielded 
for the moment; and Jackson, quickly recognizing his helplessness, gave way, 
and allowed them to depart December 12 with a vehement appeal for volunteers 
who made no response. 
Fort Strother was then held for a short time by east Tennessee militia, about 
fourteen hundred in number, whose term of service was a few weeks longer than 
_ that of the west Tennesseeans. Jackson could do nothing with them, and re- 
mained idle. The Governor of Tennessee advised him to withdraw to the State 
frontier; but Jackson, while admitting that his campaign had failed, declared 
that he would perish before withdrawing from the ground he considered himself 
to have gained. Fortunately he stood in no danger. ‘The Creeks did not molest 
him and he saw no enemy within fifty miles. 

While Jackson was thus brought to a stand-still, Major General Cocke of east 
Tennessee, under greater disadvantages, accomplished only results annoying to 
Jackson. Cocke with twenty-five hundred three-months militia took the field at 
Knoxville October 12, and moving by way of Chattanooga reached the Coosa 
sixty or seventy miles from Camp Strother. The’nearest Creek Indians were 
the Hillabees, on a branch of the Tallapoosa about sixty miles from Cocke's 
position, and the same distance from Jackson. The Hillabees, a group of four 
_ small villages, numbered in 1800 one hundred and seventy warriors. Unaware 
that the Hillabees were making their submission to Jackson, and were to receive 
his promise of protection, Cocke sent a large detachment, which started Novem- 
ber 12 into the Indian country, and surprised one of the Hillabee villages No- 
vember 18, massacring sixty-one warriors, and capturing the other inmates, two 
hundred and fifty in number, without losing a drop of blood or meeting any 
resistance. 

Jackson was already displeased with General Cocke’s conduct, and the Hilla- 
_ bee massacre increased his anger. Cocke had intentionally kept himself and his 
army at a distance in order to maintain an independent command. Not until 
Jackson's troops disbanded and marched home, December 12, did Cocke come 
to Fort Strother. There his troops remained a month, guarding Jackson’s camp, 
until January 12, 1814, when their three months’ term expired. 

While five thousand men under Jackson and Cocke wandered about north- 
ern Alabama, able to reach only small and remote villages, none of which was 
actively concerned in the outbreak, the Georgians organized a force to enter the 
heart of the Creek country. Brigadier General John Floyd commanded the 
Georgia army, and neither Major General Pinckney nor any United States troops 
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elonged to it. Jackson’s battle of Talladega was fought November 9; Cocke’s 
xpedition against the Hillabees started November 12, and surprised the Hillabee 
‘illage November 18. Floyd entered the hostile country November 24. The 
seorgians though nearest were last to move, and moved with the weakest force. 
‘loyd had but nine hundred and forty militia, and three or four hundred friendly 
warriors of the Lower Creek villages. . 

Floyd had heard that large numbers of hostile Indians were assembled at 
Autossee—a town on the Tallapoosa River near Tuckaubatchee, in the center of 
he Upper Creek country. He crossed the Chattahoochee November 24 with five 
lays’ rations, and marched directly against Autossee, arriving within nine or ten 
niles without meeting resistance. At half-past six on the morning of November 
19 he formed his troops for action in front of the town. 

The difference between the Northwestern Indians and the Creeks was shown 
in the battle of Autossee compared with Tippecanoe. Floyd was weaker than 
Harrison, having only militia and Indians, while Harrison had a regular regi- 
ment composing one-third of his rank-and-file. The Creeks were probably more 
numerous than the Tippecanoe Indians, although in both cases the numbers 
were quite unknown. Probably the Creeks were less well armed, but they oc- 
cupied a strong position and stood on the defensive. Floyd reported that by 
nine o'clock he drove the Indians from their towns and burned their houses— 
supposed to be four hundred in number. He estimated their loss at two hundred | 
killed. His own loss was eleven killed and fifty-four wounded. That of Harrison. 
at Tippecanoe was sixty-one killed or mortally wounded, and one hundred and 
twenty-seven not fatally injured. The Creeks hardly inflicted one fourth the 
loss caused by the followers of the Shawnee Prophet. 

General Floyd—himself among the severely wounded—immediately after the 
battle ordered the troops to begin their return march to the Chattahoochee. The 
Georgia raid into the Indian country was bolder, less costly, and more effective 
than the Tennessee campaign; but at best it was only a raid, like the Indian as- 
sault on Fort Mims, and offered no immediate prospect of regular military 
occupation. Another attempt, from a third quarter, had the same unsatisfactory 
result. 

The successor of General Wilkinson at New Orleans and Mobile, and in 
Military District No. 7, was Brigadier General Thomas Flournoy. Under his 
direction an expedition was organized from Fort Stoddert, commanded by Briga- 
dier General Claiborne of the Mississippi volunteers. Claiborne was given the 
Third United States Infantry, with a number of militia, volunteers, and Choc- 
taw Indians—in all about a thousand men. He first marched to a point on the 
Alabama River, about eighty-five miles above Fort Stoddert, where he con- 
structed a‘ military post, called Fort Claiborne. Having established his base 
there, he marched, December 13, up the river till he reached, December 23, 
the Holy Ground, where the half-breed Weatherford lived. There Claiborne 
approached within about fifty miles of the point which Floyd reached a month 
before, but for want of codperation he could not maintain his advantage. He 
attacked and captured Weatherford’s town, killing thirty Indians, with a loss of 
one man; but after destroying the place he retreated, arriving unharmed at Fort 
Claiborne, on the last day of the year. 
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Thus the year 1813 ended without closing the Creek war. More than seven 
thousand men had entered the Indian country from four directions; and with « 
loss of thirty or forty lives had killed, according to their reports, about eight 
hundred Indians, or one-fifth of the hostile Creek warriors; but this carnage had 
fallen chiefly on towns and villages not responsible for the revolt. The true 
fanatics were little harmed, and could offer nearly as much resistance as ever. 
The failure and excessive expense of the campaign were the more annoying 
because they seemed beyond proportion to the military strength of the fanatics. 
Major General Pinckney wrote to the War Department at the close of the year: 

“The force of the hostile Creeks was estimated by the best judges to have 
consisted of three thousand five hundred warriors; of these it is apprehended 
that about one thousand have been put hors de combat.” 

To Andrew Jackson, Pinckney wrote, January 19, 1814: 

“Your letter, dated December 26, did not reach me until the last evening. 
Your preceding dispatches of December 14 had led me to conclude what would 
probably soon be the diminished state of your force. I therefore immediately 
ordered to your support Colonel Williams’s regiment of twelve-months men. 
and wrote to the Governor of Tennessee urging him to complete the requisition 
of fifteen hundred for the time authorized by law. I learn from the person whc 
brought your letter that Colonel Williams's regiment is marching to join you 
if the fifteen hundred of the quota should also be furnished by Governor Blount. 
you will in my opinion have force sufficient for the object to be attained. The 
largest computation that I have heard of the hostile Creek warriors, made by any 
competent judge, is four thousand. At least one thousand of them have beer 
_ killed or disabled; they are badly armed and supplied with ammunition; little 
doubt can exist that two thousand of our men would be infinitely superior tc 
any number they can collect.” 

Jackson at Fort Strother on the departure of the east Tennesseeans, January 
14, received a reinforcement of sixty-day militia, barely nine hundred in num: 
ber. Determined to use them to the utmost, Jackson started three days afterwarc 
to codperate with General Floyd in an attack on the Tallapoosa villages, aiming 
at a town called Emuckfaw, some forty miles north of Tuckaubatchee. The 
movement was much more dangerous than any he had yet attempted. His own 
force was fresh, motley, and weak, numbering only nine hundred and thirty 
militia, including “a company of volunteer officers headed by General Coffee 
who had been abandoned by his men,” and assisted by two or three hundrec 
friendly Creeks and Cherokees. The sixty-day militia were insubordinate anc 
unsteady, the march was long, and the Creek towns at which he aimed wer 
relatively large. Emuckfaw was one of seven villages belonging to Ocfuskee 
the largest town in the Creek nation—in 1800 supposed to contain four hundrec 
and fifty warriors. 

As far as Enotachopco Creek, twelve miles from Emuckfaw, Jackson had nc 
great danger to fear; but beyond that point he marched with caution. At day 
light, January 22, the Indians, who were strongly encamped at about three 
miles distance, made an attack on Jackson’s camp, which was repulsed after half 
an hour's fighting. Jackson then sent Coffee with four hundred men to burr 
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¢ Indian camp, but Coffee returned without attempting it. “On viewing the 
1campment and its strength the General thought it most prudent to return 
my encampment,” reported Jackson. Immediately after Coffee’s return the 
idians again attacked, and Coffee sallied out to turn their flank, followed by not 
ore than fifty-four men. The Indians were again repulsed with a loss of forty- 
ve killed, but Coffee was severely wounded, and Jackson “determined to com- 
ence a return march to Fort Strother the following day.” 

At that moment Jackson’s situation was not unlike that of Harrison after the 
attle of Tippecanoe, and he escaped less happily. Fortifying his camp, he 
mained during the night of January 22 undisturbed. At half-past ten, January 
3, he began his return march, “and was fortunate enough to reach Enotachopco 
efore night, having passed without interruption a dangerous defile occasioned 
y a hurricane.” Enotachopco Creek was twelve or fifteen miles from Emuckfaw 
eek, and the Hillabee towns were about the same distance beyond. 

At Enotachopco Jackson again fortified his camp. His position was such as 
quired the utmost caution in remaining or moving. So hazardous was the ~ 
assage of the deep creek and the defile beyond, through which the army had 
arched in its advance, that Jackson did not venture to return by the same 
ath, but on the morning of January 24 began cautiously crossing the creek at 
safer point: ; 

“The front guard had crossed with part of the flank columns, the wounded 
ere over, and the artillery in the act of entering the creek, when an alarm-gun 
as heard in the woods. . . . To my astonishment and mortification when the 
‘ord was given by Colonel Carrol to halt and form, and a few guns had been 
red, I beheld the right and Jeft columns of the rear guard precipitately give way. 
his shameful retreat was disastrous in the extreme; it drew along with it the 
reater part of the centre column, leaving not more than twenty-five men, who 
eing formed by Colonel Carrol maintained their ground as long as it was pos- 
ble to maintain it, and it brought consternation and confusion into the centre 
f the army,—a consternation which was not easily removed, and a confusion 
hich could not soon be restored to order.” 

The Indians were either weak or ignorant of warfare, for they failed to take 
ivantage of the panic, and allowed themselves to be driven away by a handful 
F men. Jackson’s troops escaped unharmed, or but little injured, their loss in 
ye engagements of January 22 and 24 being twenty-four men killed and 
venty-one wounded. Probably the Creek force consisted of the Ocfuskee 
arriors, and numbered about half that of Jackson. Coffee supposed them to be 
ght hundred or a thousand in number, but the exaggeration in estimating 
idian forces was always greater than in estimating white enemies in battle. 
n allowance of one-third was commonly needed for exaggeration in reported 
umbers of European combatants; an allowance of one-half was not unreasonable 
| estimates of Indian forces. 

In letting Jackson escape from Emuckfaw the Creeks lost their single oppor- 
nity. Jackson never repeated the experiment. He arrived at Fort Strother in 
fety January 29 and did not again leave his intrenchment until the middle of 
farch, under much better conditions. 
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General Floyd was no more successful. Jackson started from Fort Strother 
Emuckfaw January 17; Floyd left Fort Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee, Janu 
ary 18, for Tuckaubatchee, only forty miles south of Emuckfaw. Floyd’s army 
like Jackson’s, was partly composed of militia and partly of Lower Creek wan 
riors, in all about seventeen hundred men, including four hundred friend] 
Creeks. From the best information to be obtained at the time, the effectiv 
strength of the hostile Indians did not then exceed two thousand warriors, scat 
tered along the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers; while experience proved the diff 
culty of concentrating large bodies of Indians, even when supplies were fu 
nished them. The British commissariat in Canada constantly issued from five t 
ten thousand rations for Indians and their families, but Proctor never brough 
more than fifteen hundred warriors into battle. ‘The Creeks, as far as wa 
known; never numbered a thousand warriors in any battle during the wa 
Floyd, with seventeen hundred men well armed, was able to face the whol 
Creek nation, and meant to move forward, fortifying military posts at each day’ 
march, until he should establish himself on the Tallapoosa in the center of th 
_ Creek towns, and wait for a junction with Jackson. | 

When Jackson was repulsed at Emuckfaw January 22, Floyd was about fort 
miles to the southward, expecting to draw the chief attack of the Indians. Hay 
__ ing advanced forty-eight miles from the Chattahoochee he arrived at a point abou 
seven or eight miles south of Tuckaubatchee, where he fortified, on Calibe 
Creek, a camp called Defiance. There, before daybreak on the morning c¢ 
January 27, he was sharply attacked, as Harrison was attacked at Tippecanoe 
and with the same result. The attack was repulsed, but Floyd lost twenty-tw 
killed and one hundred and forty-seven wounded—the largest number of casua 
ties that had yet occurred in the Indian war. ‘The Indians “left thirty-seven dea 
on the field; from the effusion of blood and the number of head-dresses an 
war-clubs found in various directions, their loss must have been considerabl 
independent of their wounded.” 

The battle of Calibee Creek, January 27, was in substance a defeat to Floyc 
So decided were his militia in their determination to go home that he abandone 
all his fortified posts and fell back to the Chattahoochee, where he arrived Fel 
ruary 1, four days after the battle. 

Six months had then elapsed since the outbreak of hostilities at Burnt Corr 
a year since the Little Warrior murders on the Ohio River, yet not a post ha 
been permanently occupied within eighty miles of the fanatical center at th 
fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 

Pinckney was obliged to apply to the governors of North and South Carolin 
to furnish him with men and equipments. The Governor of Georgia also exerte 
himself to supply the deficiencies of the national magazines. By their ai 
Pinckney was able to collect an army with which to make another and a decisiv 
movement into the Creek country; but before he could act, Jackson succeede 
in striking a final blow. 

Jackson's success in overcoming the obstacles in his path was due to his ol 
stinacy in insisting on maintaining himself at Fort Strother, which oblige 
Governor Blount to order out four thousand more militia in January for si 
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anths. Perhaps this force alone would have been no more effectual in 1314 
an in 1813, but another reinforcement was decisive. The Thirty-ninth Tegi- 
ent of the regular army, authorized by the Act of January 29, 1813, had been 
acered and recruited in Tennessee, and was still in the State. Major General 
nckney sent orders December 23, 1813, to its colonel, John Williams, to join 
ckson. The arrival of the Thirty-ninth regiment February 6, 1814, gave, 
ckson the means of coping with his militia. February 21 he wrote to his 
lartermaster, Major Lewis, that he meant to use his regulars first to discipline. 
sown army. “I am truly happy in having the Colonel [Williams] with me. His 
giment will give strength to my arm, and quell mutiny.” His patience with 
ilitiamen had been long exhausted, and he meant to make a warning of the 
xt mutineer. 

The first victim was no less a person than Major General Cocke of the east 
ennessee militia. Cocke’s division of two thousand men, mustered for six 
onths, began January 17 its march from Knoxville to Fort Strother. Learning 
1 the march that the west Tennessee division, mustered at the same time for 
€ same service, had been accepted to serve only three months, Cocke’s men 
utinied, and Cocke tried to pacify them by a friendly speech. Jackson, learn- 
g what had passed, dispatched a sharp order to one of Cocke’s brigadiers to 
rest and send under guard to Fort Strother every officer of whatever rank who 
ould be found exciting the men to mutiny. Cocke was put under arrest when 
most in sight of the enemy’s country; his sword was taken from him and he 
as sent to Nashville for trial. His division came to Fort Strother, and said no 
ore about its term of service. 

Having dealt thus with the officers, Jackson selected at leisure a test of strength 
ith the men. The conduct of the Fayetteville company of the Twenty-eighth 
giment of west Tennessee light infantry gave him ground for displeasure. Not 
ly had they refused to obey the call for six months’ service and insisted on 
rving for three months or not at all, but they had halted on their march, and 
id sent their commanding officer to bargain with Jackson for his express ad- 
sion to their terms. Learning that Jackson made difficulties, they marched 
yme without waiting for an official reply. Jackson ordered the whole body to 
» arrested as deserters, accompanying his order by an offer of pardon to such 
returned to duty on their own understanding of the term of service. The 
mpany was again mustered, and arrived at Fort Strother not long after the 
rival of the Thirty-ninth United States Infantry. 

A few weeks later an unfortunate private of the same company, named Woods, 
fused to obey the officer of the day, and threatened to shoot any man who 
rested him. Jackson instantly called a court-martial, tried and sentenced 
loods, and March 14 caused him to be shot. ‘The execution was a harsh meas- 
e; but Jackson gave to it a peculiar character by issuing a general order in which 
. misstated facts that made Wood’s case exceptional, in order to let the company 
derstand that their comrade was suffering the penalty which they all deserved. 
Without giving his army time to brood over the severity, Jackson ordered a 
neral movement, and within forty-eight hours after Woods's execution, all 
sre well on their way toward the enemy. Jackson had with him about five 
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thousand men, four-fifths of whom expected their discharge in a month. 
left them not a day’s repose. - ! . 

Two lines of advance were open to him in approaching the fork of the Coo: 
and Tallapoosa, which was always the objective point. He might descend th 
‘Coosa, or cross to the Tallapoosa by the way he had taken in January. H 
__ descended the Coosa thirty miles, and then struck a sudden blow at the Tallapoo: 
towns. 

The Ocfuskee Indians, elated by their success in January, collected the 
whole force, with that of some neighboring towns, in a bend of the Tallapoos: 
where they built a sort of fortress by constructing across the neck of the Hors 
shoe a breastwork composed of five large logs, one above the other, with tw 
ranges of portholes. The interior was covered with trees and fallen timbe 
along the river side, and caves were dug in the bank. Seven or eight hundre 
Indian warriors together with many women and children were within the er 
_ closure of eighty or a hundred acres. 

Jackson, after leaving a garrison at a new fort which he constructed on th 
Coosa, about half way to the Horse-shoe, had somewhat less than three thousan 
effectives. With these he camped, on the evening of March 28, about six mile 
northwest of the bend, and the next morning advanced to attack it. “Determine 
to exterminate them,” he reported, he detached Coffee with the mounted forc 
of seven hundred men and six hundred friendly Indians to surround the ben 
along the river bank, while Jackson himself with all his infantry took positio 
before the breastwork. At half-past ten o’clock he planted his cannon about tw 
hundred yards from the center of the work and began a rapid fire of artillery an 
musketry, which continued for two hours without producing apparent effec 
Meanwhile the Cherokee allies swam the river in the rear of the Creek wa: 
Tiors, who were all at the breastwork, and seizing canoes, brought some tw 
hundred Indians and whites into the Horse-shoe, where they climbed the hig 
ground in the rear of the breastwork and fired on the Creeks, who were occupie 
in defending their front. 

Jackson then ordered an assault on the breastwork, which was carried wit 
considerable loss by the Thirty-ninth regiment in the center. The Creeks sougk 
shelter in the thickets and under the bluffs, where they were hunted or burne 
out, and killed. “The slaughter was greater than all we had done before,” wrot 
Coffee; it was continued all day and the next morning. When the Horse-sho 
had been thoroughly cleared, five hundred and fifty-seven dead bodies wer 
counted within the bend; many were killed in the river, and about twenty wer 
supposed to have escaped. According to Coffee, “we killed not less than eigh 
hundred and fifty or nine hundred of them, and took about five hundred squav 
and children prisoners.” ‘The proportion of squaws and children to the whol 
number of Indians showed the probable proportion of warriors among th 
dead. “I lament that two or three women and children were killed by accident, 
reported Jackson. 

Jackson's Joss was chiefly confined to the Thirty-ninth regiment and th 
friendly Indians, who were most actively engaged in the storm. The Thirty-nint 
lost twenty killed and fifty-two wounded. Among the severely wounded wz 
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sign Samuel Houston, struck by an arrow in the thigh. The major and two _ 


utenants were killed. The Cherokees lost eighteen killed and thirty-five 
uunded. The friendly Creeks lost five killed and eleven wounded. The Ten- 
ssee militia, comprising two-thirds of the army, lost only eight killed and 
tytwo wounded. The total loss was fifty-one killed and one hundred and 
ty-eight wounded. 


Jackson’s policy of extermination shocked many humane Americans, and 


yuld perhaps have seemed less repulsive had the Creeks shown. more capacity 
- resistance. The proportion between two hundred casualties on one side and 


yen or eight hundred killed on the other would have been striking in any case, 
t was especially so where the advantages of position were on the side of the 
fense. A more serious criticism was that the towns thus exterminated were 


t the towns chiefly responsible for the outbreak. The Alabamas and the main 


dy of fanatical Creeks escaped. 
Jackson was obliged to return to his new fort on the Coosa, a march of five 
ys; and was delayed five days more by preparations to descend the river. When 
length he moved southward, scouring the country as he went, he could find 
more enemies. He effected his junction with the Georgia troops April 15, 
d the united armies reached the fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa April 18, 
yere Major General Pinckney joined them, April 20, and took command; but 
© Red Sticks had then fled southward. A few of the hostile leaders, including 
eatherford, made submission, but McQueen and the chief prophets escaped to 
ntinue the war from Florida. The friendly Creeks did not consider the war to 
finished; they reported to Hawkins: 
“They did not believe the hostile Indians were ready for peace, although a part 
them had suffered so severely in battle against our armies. They were proud, 
ughty, brave, and mad by fanaticism. Those of the towns of Tallapoosa below 
ickaubatchee and Alabama had suffered the least, although they were the most 
Ipable; and it was probable they would mistake our object in offering terms 
peace to them.” 
The number of refugees was never precisely known, but Hawkins reported 
at eight of the Tallapoosa towns had migrated in a body to Spanish territory, 
d probably a larger proportion of the Coosa and Alabama towns accompanied 
sm. The Indians themselves gave out that a few more than a thousand Red 
ck warriors survived, who meant to die fighting. In May the British admiral 
chrane sent Captain Pigot of the Orpheus to the Appalachicola to com- 
inicate with the refugee Creek Indians and supply them with arms. Pigot re- 
ved ten of the principal chiefs on board his vessel May 20, and reported on 
sir authority that “the number of the warriors ready to take up arms was 
hundred, exclusive of one thousand unarmed warriors who 
d been driven by the Americans from their towns into the marshes near Pensa- 
la, and who were expected to rejoin the main body.” The Creek warriors 
endly to the Americans were estimated at about twelve hundred, and the 
4 housand. Whatever their number, they included 


sitive Red Sticks at one t 
Rmost fanatical followers of Tecumthe and their obstinate outlawry caused 


1g and costly difficulties to the United States government. 


out twenty-eight 
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Meanwhile the whites were conquerors and could take as much of the Cr 
lands as suited them; but an irregularity of form could not be avoided. Secreta 
Armstrong first authorized General Pinckney to conclude a treaty of peace wit 
‘the hostile Creeks, containing a cession of land and other provisions. A few day 
_ later Armstrong saw reason to prefer that the proposed treaty with the Creel 
should take a form altogether military, and be in the nature of a capitulation 
His idea required a treaty with the hostile Creek chiefs; but the hostile Creel 
were not a separate organization capable of making a treaty or granting lanc 
of the Creek nation; and besides that difficulty the hostile chiefs had fled, an 
refused either to submit or negotiate. No chiefs remained except among th 
friendly Creeks, who could not capitulate because they had never been at wa 
They had fought in the United States service and were entitled to reward < 
allies, not to punishment as enemies. 

The solution of this legal problem was entrusted to Andrew Jackson, who: 
services in the war earned for him the appointment of major general in tk 
regular army, and the command of Military District No. 7, with headquarters 
Mobile. Jackson met the Creek chiefs in July. The Indians, parties to the n 
gotiation, were friendly chiefs, deputies, and warriors, representing perhaps on 
third of the entire Creek nation. ‘To these allies and friends Jackson presented 
paper, originally intended for the hostile Indians, entitled “Articles of Agre 
ment and Capitulation,” requiring as indemnity for war expenses a surrender « 
two-thirds of their territory. They were required to withdraw from the souther 
and western half of Alabama, within the Chattahoochee on the east and tt 
Coosa on the west. The military object of this policy was to isolate them fro: 
the Seminoles and Spaniards on one side, and from the Choctaws and Chick 
sas on the other. The political object was to surround them with a white pop 
~ Jation. 

Unanimously the Creeks refused to accept the sacrifice. Jackson told them ; 
reply that their refusal would show them to be enemies of the United State 
that they might retain their own part of the country, but that the part whic 
belonged to the hostile Indians would be taken by the government; and th 
the chiefs who would not consent to sign the paper might join the Red Sticks ; 
Pensacola—although, added Jackson, he should probably overtake and destr 
them before they could get there. Such arguments could not be answered. 
number of the Creeks at last, after long resistance, signed the capitulation « 
agreement, although they continued to protest against it, and refused their a: 
to carry it out. 

Jackson's capitulation of August 9, 1814, which, without closing the Cree 
war, appropriated to the government the larger part of the Creek lands, w. 
nearly simultaneous with a treaty signed July 22 by William Henry Harrisc 
and Lewis Cass, at Greenville in Ohio, with chiefs of the Wyandots, Delaware 
Shawanese, Senecas, and Miamis. This treaty contained no land-cession, bi 
established peace between the parties and obliged the Indian signers to decla 
war on the British. Neither Harrison’s nor Jackson’s treaty embraced the chi 
body of hostile Indians; but Harrison’s treaty served another purpose of no sm: 
value in appearing to remove an obstacle to negotiation with England. 
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Badly as the United States fared in the campaign of 1813, their situation 
ould have been easy had they not suffered under the annoyances of a blockade 
mtinually becoming more stringent. The doctrine that coasts could be block- 
Jed was enforced against America with an energy that fell little short of demon- 
ration. The summer was well advanced before the whole naval force to be used 
x the purpose could be posted at the proper stations. Not until May 26 did 
dmiral Warren issue at Bermuda his proclamation of “a strict and rigorous 
lockade of the ports and harbors of New York, Charleston, Port Royal, Savan- 
ah, and of the river Mississippi,” which completed the blockade of the coast, 
saving only the ports of New England open to neutrals. From that time nothing 
ntered or left the blockaded coast except swift privateers, or occasional fast-sailing 
essels which risked capture in the attempt. Toward the close of the year Admiral 
Varren extended his blockade eastward. Notice of the extension was given at 
lalifax November 16, and by the blockading squadron off New London De- 
ember 2, thus closing Long Island Sound to all vessels of every description. 

The pressure of the blockade was immediately felt. In August superfine 
our sold at Boston for $11.87 a barrel, at Baltimore for $6.00, and at Richmond 
or $4.50. Upland cotton sold at Boston for twenty cents a pound; at Charleston 
or nine cents. Rice sold at Philadelphia for $12.00 a hundred weight; in Charles- 
on and Savannah for $3.00. Sugar sold in Boston for $18.75 a hundred weight; 
n Baltimore for $26.50. Already the American staples were unsalable at the 
laces of their production. No rate of profit could cause cotton, rice, or wheat 
0 be brought by sea from Charleston or Norfolk to Boston. Soon speculation 
egan. The price of imported articles rose to extravagant points. At the end of 
he year coffee sold for thirty-eight cents a pound, after selling for twenty-one 
ents in August. Tea which could be bought for $1.70 per pound in August, sold 
or three and four dollars in December. Sugar which was quoted at nine dollars 
hundred weight in New Orleans, and in August sold for twenty-one or twenty- 
wo dollars in New York and Philadelphia, stood at forty dollars in December. 

More sweeping in its effects on exports than on imports, the blockade rapidly 
educed the means of the people. After the summer of 1813, Georgia alone, 
wing to its contiguity with Florida, succeeded in continuing to send out eo 
[he exports of New York, which exceeded $12,250,000 in 1811, fell to $: a 
)00 for the year ending in 1814. The domestic exports of Virginia diminishe 

four vears from $4,800,000 to $3,000,000 for 1812, $1,819,000 for 1813, and . 
4 ae the year ending Saas 30, ae At the close of 1813 exports, 
-.. i New England, ceased. 
Ci Brees re sae with equal effect. Owing to the increase fe 
juties and to open ports, the New England States rather Le ee a 
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than $200,000 a month to the Treasury; in 1813 it contributed about $25,00 
a month. Maryland, where was collected in 1812 no less than $1,780,000 of ne 
‘revenue, paid only $182,000 in 1813, and showed an actual excess of expendi 
tures in 1814. After the summer, the total net revenue collected in every port ol 
_ the United States outside of New England did not exceed $150,000 a month o 

at the rate of $1,800,000 a year. 
__No ordinary operations of war could affect the United States so severely a: 
this inexorable blockade. Every citizen felt it in every action of his life. ‘The 
farmer grew crops which he could not sell, while he paid tenfold prices for every 
necessity. While the country was bursting with wealth, it was ruined. ‘The block: 
ade was but a part of the evil. The whole coast was systematically swept of the 
means wi industry. Especially the Virginians and Marylanders felt the heavy 
hand of England as it was felt nowhere else except on the Niagara River. A large 
British squadron occupied Chesapeake Bay, and converted it into a British nava. 
station. After the month of February, 1813, the coasts of Virginia and Marylanc 
enjoyed not a moment’s repose. Considering the immense naval power wieldec 
_ by England, the Americans were fortunate that their chief losses were confinec 
to the farm-yards and poultry of a few islands in Chesapeake Bay, but the con- 
stant annoyance and terror were not the less painful to the people who appre 
hended attack. . 

Fortunately the British naval officers showed little disposition to distinguish 
themselves, and their huge line-of-battle ships were not adapted to river service 
The squadron under the general command of Admiral Sir John Borlase Warrer 
seemed contented for the most part to close the bay to commerce. ‘The only 
officer in the fleet who proved the energy and capacity to use a part of the great 
force lying idle at Lynnhaven Bay was Rear Admiral Sir George Cockburn. 
whose efficiency was attested by the execration in which his name was held for 
fifty years in the United States. His duties were not of a nature to make him 
popular, and he was an admiral of the old school, whose boisterous energy seemec 
to take needless pleasure in the work. | 

Early in April, 1813, Admiral Warren sent Cockburn with a light flotilla tc 
the head of Chesapeake Bay to destroy everything that could serve a warlike 
purpose, and to interrupt, as far as possible, communication along the shore. 
The squadron consisted of only one light frigate, the Maidstone, thirty-six guns: 
two brigs, the Fantome and Mohawk; and three or four prize schooners, with 
four or five hundred seamen, marines, and soldiers. With this petty force 
Cockburn stationed himself at the mouth of the Susquehanna River and soor 
threw Maryland into paroxysms of alarm and anger. Taking possession of the 
islands in his neighborhood, he obtained supplies of fresh food for the whole 
British force in Chesapeake Bay. He then scoured every creek and inlet above 
his anchorage. He first moved into the Elk River and sent his boats, April 28 
with one hundred and fifty marines to Frenchtown—a village of a dozen build 
ings which had acquired a certain importance for the traffic between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia since the stoppage of transit by sea. Without losing a mar 
the expedition drove away the few Americans who made a show of resistance 
and burned whatever property was found “consisting of much flour, a large 
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juantity of army clothing, of saddles, bridles, and other equipments for cavalry, 
tc., together with various articles of merchandise,” besides five vessels lying 
ear the place. | 

Cockburn next sent the same force to destroy a battery lately erected at Havre — 
le Grace. The attack was made on the morning of May 3, and like the attack _ 
m Frenchtown, met with only resistance enough to offer an excuse for pillage. 
[he militia took refuge in the woods; Cockburn’s troops destroyed or carried 
way the arms and cannon, and set fire to the town of some sixty houses “to 
ause the proprietors (who had deserted them and formed part of the militia 
who had fled to the woods) to understand and feel what they were liable to 
ring upon themselves by building batteries and acting toward us with so much 
iseless rancor.” While engaged in this work Cockburn was told that an ex- 
ensive cannon-foundry existed about four miles up the Susquehanna River; | 
ind he immediately started for it in his boats. He met no resistance and de- 
troyed the foundry with several small vessels. His handful of men passed the 
Jay undisturbed on the banks of the Susquehanna, capturing fifty-one cannon, 
mostly heavy pieces, with one hundred and thirty stand of small arms. The 
party then returned to their ships “where we arrived at ten o'clock after being 
wenty-two hours in constant exertion, without nourishment of any kind; and 
[ have much pleasure in being able to add that, excepting Lieutenant West- 
phall’s wound, we have not suffered any casualty whatever.” 

These expeditions cleared every inlet in the Upper Chesapeake except the 
Sassafras River on the Eastern Shore. During the night of May 5 Cockburn sent 
his boats into the Sassafras. Militia in considerable numbers assembled on both 
banks and opened a fire which Cockburn described as “most heavy,” aided by 
one long gun. Cockburn landed, dispersed the militia, and destroyed Frederick- 
town and Georgetown with the vessels and stores he found there. This expedition 
cost him five men wounded, one severely. ‘The next day, May 6, he reported to 
Admiral Warren: 

“T had a deputation from Charleston in the Northeast River to assure me that 
that place is considered by them at your mercy, and that neither guns nor mili- 
tiamen shall be suffered there; and as I am assured that all the places in the 
upper part of Chesapeake Bay have adopted similar resolutions, and as there 
is now neither public property, vessels, nor warlike stores remaining in this 
neighborhood, I propose returning to you with the light squadron tomorrow 

. ? 

orning. 

Thue in the course of a week and without loss of life on either side, Cockburn 
with a few boats and one hundred and fifty men terrorized the shores of the 
Upper Chesapeake, and by his loud talk and random threats threw even Balti- 
more into a panic, causing every one to suspend other pursuits in order to garrison 
the city against an imaginary attack. The people, harassed by this warfare, re- 
membered with extreme bitterness the marauding of Cockburn and his sailors; 
but where he met no resistance he paid in part for what private property he 
took, and as far as was recorded, his predatory excursions cost the Marylanders 
not a wound. 

For six weeks after Cockburn’s return to Warren’s station at Lynnhaven Bay, 
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the British fleet remained inactive. Apparently the British government aimed 
at no greater object than that of clearing from Chesapeake Bay every vessel not 
engaged in British interests under British protection. ‘The small craft and priva- 
teers were quickly taken or destroyed; but the three chief depots of commerce 
and armaments—Norfolk, Baltimore, and Washington—required a greater effort. 
Of these three places Norfolk seemed most open to approach, and Admiral War- 
ten determined to attack it. 

The British navy wished nothing more ardently than to capture or destroy the 
American frigates. One of these, the Constellation, lay at Norfolk, where it re- 
mained blockaded throughout the war. Admiral Warren could earn no distine 
tion so great as the credit of capturing this frigate, which not only threatened to 
annoy British commerce should she escape to sea, but even when blockaded in 
port required a considerable squadron to watch her, and neutralized several times 
her force. 

Another annoyance drew Warren’s attention to Norfolk. June 20 fifteen gun- 
boats issued from the harbor before daylight and under cover of darkness ap- 
proached within easy range of a becalmed British frigate, the Junon of forty-six 
guns. For half an hour, from four o’clock till half-past four, the gunboats main- 
tained, according to the official report of Commodore Cassin who commanded 
them, “a heavy, galling fire at about three quarters of a mile distance.” Their 
armament was not mentioned, but probably they, like the gunboats on the 
Lakes, carried in part long thirty-two and twenty-four-pound guns. The attack 
was intended to test the offensive value of gunboats, and the result was not 
satisfactory. ‘The fire of fifteen heavy guns for half an hour on a defenseless 
frigate within easy range should have caused great injury, but did not. When a 
breeze rose and enabled the Junon and a neighboring frigate, the Barrosa, to get 
under weigh, the gunboats were obliged to retire with the loss of one man killed 
and two wounded. The Junon also had one man killed but received only one or 
two shots in her hull. 

The Constellation lay, under the guns of two forts and with every possible 
precaution, five miles up the Elizabeth River, at the Portsmouth navy yard. The 
utmost pains had been taken to provide against approach by water. Whatever 
incompetence or.neglect was shown elsewhere, Norfolk was under the command 
of able officers in both services, who neglected no means of defense. General 
Wade Hampton had fortified the interior line immediately below the town, 
where two strong forts were constructed under the direction of Captain Walker 
Keith Armistead of the Engineers, the first graduate of the West Point Academy 
in 1803. Five miles below these forts, where the river widened into Hampton 
Roads, Brigadier General Robert Taylor of the Virginia militia and Captain 
John Cassin commanding at the navy yard established a second line of defense 
resting on Craney Island on the left, supported by fifteen or twenty gunboats 
moored across the channel. A battery of seven guns was established on the island 
covering the approach to the gunboats so that the capture of the island was 
necessary to the approach by water. The force on the island consisted of about 
seven hundred men, of whom less than a hundred were State troops. The rest 
were infantry of the line, riflemen, seamen, and marines. The town and forts 
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' were strongly garrisoned, and a large body of State militia was constantly on 

service. ee ; 
To deal with the defenses of Norfolk, Admiral Warren brought from Ber- 
- muda, according to newspaper account, a detachment of battalion marines 
eighteen hundred strong; three hundred men of the One Hundred and Second 
regiment of the line, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Charles James Napier, 
afterward a very distinguished officer; two hundred and fifty chasseurs, or 
French prisoners of war who had entered the British service; and three hundred 
men of the royal marine artillery—in all, two thousand six hundred and fifty 
rank-and-file, or about three thousand men all told, besides the sailors of the 
fleet. At that time no less than thirteen sail of British ships, including three 
ships-of-the-line and five frigates, lay at anchor within thirteen miles of Craney 
Island. | 

The attack was planned for June 22. The land forces were commanded by 
Sir Sydney Beckwith, but the general movement was directed by Admiral 
Warren. The main attack, led by Major General Beckwith in person, was to 
_ land and approach Craney Island from the rear, or mainland; the second division, 
_ under command of Captain Pechell of the flagship San Domingo, 74, was to 
approach the island in boats directly under fire of the American guns on the 
island, but not exposed to those in the gunboats. 

The plan should have succeeded. The island was held by less than seven 
hundred men in an open earthwork easily assaulted from the rear. The water 
was so shallow as to offer little protection against energetic attack. The British 
force was more than twice the American, and the plan of attack took from the 
gunboats the chance of assisting the land-battery. 

At daylight on the morning of June 22 Beckwith. with about eicht hundred 
men, landed on the main shore outside of Craney Island, and pushed forward 
to take the island in the rear. Soon afterward Captain Pechell, with about seven 
hundred men in fifteen boats, approached the island from the northwest along 
the shore, far out of the reach of the gunboats. Toward eleven o’clock the British 
boats came within range of the American battery on the island. Contrary to the 
opinions of several officers, Captain Pechell insisted on making the attack inde- 
pendently of Beckwith’s approach, and pushed on. Two or three hundred yards 
from land the leading boats grounded in shoal water. Apparently the men might 
have waded ashore; but “one of the seamen, having plunged his boat-hook over 
the side found three or four feet of slimy mud at the bottom;” the leading of- 
ficer’s boat being aground was soon struck by a six-pound shot, the boat sunk, 
and himself and his crew, with those of two other launches, were left in the 
water. The other boats took a part of them in, and then quickly retired. 

The affair was not improved by the fortunes of Sir Sydney Beckwith, who 
advanced to the rear of Craney Island, where he was stopped by creeks which 
he reported too deep to ford, and accordingly re-embarked his troops without 
_ further effort; but the true causes of the failure seemed not to be understood. 
Napier thought it due to the division of command between three heads, Warren. 
- Cockburn, and Beckwith; but incompetence was as obvious as the division of 
command. Admiral Warren’s official report seemed to admit that he was also 
overmatched: 
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e, “Upon approaching the island from the extreme shoalness of the water on the 
seaside and the difficulty of getting across from the land, as well as the island 
itself being fortified with a number of guns and men from the frigate [Constel- 
lation] and the militia, and flanked by fifteen gunboats, I considered, in conse- 


quence of the representation of the officer commanding the troops of the diff- _ 


culty of their passing over from the land, that the persevering in the attempt 


would cost more men than the number with us would permit, as the other forts. 
must have been stormed before the frigate and dockyard could be destroyed. I 


therefore directed the troops to be re-embarked.” 

On neither side were the losses serious. The American battery inflicted less 
injury than was to be expected. Fifteen British boats containing at least eight 
hundred men, all told, remained some two hours under the fire of two twenty- 
four-pound and four six-pound guns, at a range differently estimated from one 


hundred to three hundred yards, but certainly beyond musketry fire, for the 


American troops had to wade out before firing. Three boats were sunk; three 
men were killed and sixteen were wounded. Sixty-two men were reported 


missing, twenty-two of whom came ashore from the boats, while forty deserted 
\ 


from Beckwith’s land force. The Americans suffered no loss. 

To compensate his men for their check at Craney Island, Admiral ‘Warren 
immediately afterward devised another movement which proved, what the 
Craney Island affair suggested, that the large British force in the Chesapeake 


was either ill constructed or ill led. Opposite Craney Island, ten miles away on 


the north shore of James River, stood the village of Hampton, a place of no im- 
portance either military or commercial. Four or five hundred Virginia militia were 
camped there, covering a heavy battery on the water’s edge. The battery and its 
defenders invited attack, but Admiral Warren could have no military object to 


gain by attacking them. His official report said “that the enemy having a post at _ 


Hampton defended by a considerable corps commanding the communication 
between the upper part of the country and Norfolk, I considered it advisable, 
and with a view to cut off their resources, to direct it to be attacked.” Hampton 
could not fairly be said to “command” communication with Norfolk, a place 
which lay beyond ten miles of water wholly commanded by the British fleet; but 
Warren was not obliged to excuse himself for attacking wherever he pleased, and 
Hampton served his object best. 

At dawn of June 25 Beckwith’s troops were set ashore about two miles above 
the village, and moved forward to the toad, taking Hampton in the rear, while 
Cockburn’s launches made a feint from the front. The militia, after resistance 
costing Beckwith a total loss of nearly fifty men, escaped, and the British troops 
entered the town where they were allowed to do what they pleased with property 


and persons. Lieutenant Colonel Napier of the One Hundred and Second regi- — 


ment who commanded Beckwith’s advance wrote in his diary that Sir Sydney 
Beckwith “ought to have hanged several villains at Little Hampton; had he so 
Jone, the Americans would not have complained; but every horror was perpe- 
rated with impunity—rape, murder, pillage—and not a man was punished.” 
The British officers in general shared Napier’s disgust, but alleged that the Eng- 
ish troops took no part in the outrages which were wholly the work of the 


French chasseurs. 
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Warren made no attempt to hold the town; the troops returned two days 
afterward to their ships, and the Virginia militia resumed their station; but 
when the details of the Hampton affair became known, the story roused natural 
_ exasperation throughout the country, and gave in its turn incitement to more 
violence in Canada. Admiral Warren and Sir Sydney Beckwith did not deny 
the wrong; they dismissed their Frenchmen from the service, and the United 
States had no further reason to complain of that corps; but the double mortifica-_ 
tion seemed to lower the British officers even in their own eyes to the level of 
marauders. 

After the failure to destroy the Constellation, Admiral Warren could still in- 
dulge a hope of destroying the twenty-eight-gun frigate Adams, and the navy 
yard at Washington; for the defense of the Potomac had been totally neglected, 
and only one indifferent fort, about twelve miles below the Federal city, needed 
to be captured. July 1 the British squadron entered the Potomac; but beyond 
rousing a panic at Washington it accomplished nothing except to gain some 
knowledge of the shoals and windings that impeded the ascent of the river. 
Leaving the Potomac, Warren turned up Chesapeake Bay toward Annapolis 
and Baltimore, but made no atttempt on either place. During the rest of the 
year he cruised about the bay, meeting little resistance, and keeping the States 
of Virginia and Maryland in constant alarm. 

Cockburn was more active. In the month of July he was detached with a 
squadron carrying Napier’s One Hundred and Second regiment and arrived 
July 12 off Ocracoke Inlet where he captured two fine privateers—the Atlas and 
Anaconda. Thence he sailed southward and established himself for the winter 
on Cumberland Island near the Florida boundary where he vexed the Georgians. 
Besides the property consumed or wasted he gave refuge to many fugitive slaves 
whom he assisted to the West Indies or Florida. “Strong is my dislike” wrote 
Napier, “to what is perhaps a necessary part of our job; namely, plundering and 
ruining the peasantry. We drive all their cattle and of course ruin them. My 
hands are clean; but it is hateful to see the poor Yankees robbed and to be the 
robber.” 

Compared with the widespread destruction which war brought on these 
regions half a century afterward, the injury inflicted by the British navy in 1813 
was trifling; but it served to annoy the Southern people who could offer no 
resistance and were harassed by incessant militia-calls. To some extent the 
same system of vexation was pursued on the Northern coast. The Delaware 
River was blockaded and its-shores much annoyed. New York was also block- 
aded, and Nantucket with the adjacent Sounds became a British naval station. 
There Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson’s favorite officer, commanded, in his flag ship 
the Ramillies. Hardy did not encourage marauding such as Cockburn practiced 
but his blockade was still stringent, and its efficiency was proved by the failure of 
Decatur’s efforts to evade it. 

Decatur commanded a squadron composed of the United States, its prize 
frigate the Macedonian, and the sloop-of-war Hornet, which lay in the harbor of 
New York, waiting for a chance to slip out. Impatient at the steady watch kept 
by the British fleet off Sandy Hook, Decatur brought his three ships through the 
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East River into Long Island Sound. He reached Montauk Point, May 29, only 
to find Hardy's squadron waiting for him. June 1 he made an attempt to run 
out, but was chased back and took refuge in the harbor of New London. A large 
British squadron immediately closed upon the harbor, and Decatur not ane 
lost hope of getting to sea but became anxious for the safety of his ships. He 
withdrew them as far as he could into the river, five miles above the town, and 
took every precaution to repel attack. The British officers were said to have de- 
clared that they would get the Macedonian back “even if they followed her into © 
a cornfield.” They did not make the attempt, but their vigilance never relaxed, 
‘and Decatur was obliged to remain all summer idle in port. He clung to the 
hope that when winter approached he might still escape; but in the month of 
December the country was scandalized by the publication of an official letter 
from Decatur to the Secretary of the Navy, charging the people of New London 
with the responsibility for his failure. 

“Some few nights since,” he wrote, December 20, 1813, “the weather prom- 
ised an opportunity for this squadron to get to sea, and it was said on shore that 
we intended to make the attempt. In the course of the evening two blue lights _ 
were burned on both the points at the harbor’s mouth as signals to the enemy; 
and there is not a doubt but that they have, by signals and otherwise, instantane- 
ous information of our movements. Great but unsuccessful exertions have been 
made to detect those who communicated with the enemy by signal. . . . Not- 
withstanding these signals have been repeated, and have been seen by twenty 
persons at least in this squadron, there are men in New London who have the 
hardihood to affect to disbelieve it and the effrontery to avow their disbelief.” 

Decatur’s charge roused much ill feeling, and remained a subject of extreme 
delicacy with the people of New London. Perhaps Decatur would have done 
better not to make such an assertion until he could prove its truth. ‘That blue 
lights, as well as other lights, were often seen, no one denied; but whether they 
came from British or from American hands, or were burned on sea or on shore, 
were points much disputed. ‘The town of New London was three miles from the 
river’s mouth, and Decatur’s squadron then lay at the town. At that distance the 
precise position of a light in line with the British fleet might be mistaken. 
Decatur’s report, if it proved anything, proved that the signals were concerted, 
and were burnt from “both the points at the river's mouth.” If the British ad- 
miral wanted information, he could have found little difficulty in obtaining it; 
but he would hardly have arranged a system of signals as visible to Decatur as 
to himself. Even had he done so, he might have employed men in his own 
service as well as Americans for the purpose. Decatur’s letter admitted that he 
had made great exertions to detect the culprits, but without success. 

The rigor of the British blockade extended no farther north than the Vineyard 

and Nantucket. Captain Broke in the Shannon, with a companion frigate, 
cruised off Boston harbor rather to watch for ships-of-war than to interfere with 
neutral commerce. Along the coast of Maine an illicit trade with the British 
provinces was so actively pursued that one of the few Cait sloops of He 
the Enterprise, cruised there, holding smugglers, privateers, and petty marauders 
in check. On no other portion of the coast would an armed national vessel have 
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been allowed to show itself, but the Enterprise, protected by the bays and inlets — 
of Maine, and favored by the absence of a blockade, performed a useful service — 
as a revenue cutter. She was not a first-rate vessel. Originally a schooner, carry- 
ing twelve guns and sixty men, she had taken part in the war with Tripoli. She 
was afterward altered into a brig, and crowded with sixteen guns and a hundred 
‘men. In 1813 she was commanded by Lieutenant William Burrows, a Penn- 
sylvanian, who entered the navy in 1799, and, like all the naval heroes, was — 
young—not yet twenty-eight years old. | 

On the morning of September 5 as the Enterprise was cruising eastward, 

Burrows discovered in a bay near Portland a strange brig, and gave chase. The 
stranger hoisted three English ensigns, fired several guns, and stood for the 
_ Enterprise. Perhaps escape would have been impossible; but the British captain 
might, without disgrace, have declined to fight for he was no match for the 
American. The Enterprise measured about ninety-seven feet in length; the 
Boxer as the British brig was named measured about eighty-four. The Enter- 
prise was nearly twenty-four feet in extreme width; the Boxer slightly exceeded 
twenty-two feet. The Enterprise carried fourteen eighteen-pound carronades 
and two long nines; the Boxer carried twelve eighteen pound carronades and 
two long sixes. The Enterprise had a crew of one hundred and two men; the 
Boxer had only sixty-six men on board. With such odds against him the British 
captain might have entertained some desperate hope of success, but could not 
have expected it. 

The behavior of Captain Blyth of the Boxer showed consciousness of his posi- 
tion for he nailed his colors to the mast and told his men that they were not to 
be struck while he lived. The day was calm and the two brigs maneuvered for 
a time before coming together; but at quarter-past three in the afternoon they 
exchanged their first broadside within a stone’s throw of one another. The ~ 
effect on both vessels was destructive. Captain Blyth fell dead, struck full in 
the body by an eighteen-pound shot. Lieutenant Burrows fell, mortally wounded, 
struck by a canister shot. After another broadside, at half-past three the Enter- 
prise ranged ahead, crossed the Boxer’s bow, and fired one or two more broadsides, 
until the Boxer hailed and surrendered, her colors still nailed to the mast. 

Considering the disparity of force, the two brigs suffered nearly in equal 
proportion. The Boxer lost seven men killed or mortally wounded; the Enterprise 
lost four. The Boxer had thirteen wounded, not fatally; the Enterprise had eight. 
The Boxer's injuries were not so severe as to prevent her captors from bringing 
her as a prize to Portland; and no incident in this quasi-civil war touched the 
_ sensibilities of the people more deeply than the common funeral of the two 
commanders—both well known and favorites in the service, buried, with the same 
honors and mourners, in the graveyard at Portland overlooking the scene of 
their battle. 

Neither the battle between the Enterprise and Boxer nor any measures that 
could be taken by sea or land prevented a constant traffic between Halifax and 
the New England ports not blockaded. The United States government seemed 
afraid to interfere with it. The newspapers asserted that hundreds of Americans 
were actually in Halifax carrying on a direct trade, and that thousands of barrels 
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of flour were constantly arriving there from the United States in vessels carrying 


the Swedish or other neutral flag. In truth the government could do little to 
enforce its non-intercourse, and even that little might prove mischievous. 
Nothing could be worse than the spirit of the people on the frontier. Engaged 
in a profitable illicit commerce, they could only be controlled by force and any 
force not overwhelming merely provoked violence or treason. The Navy De- 
partment had no vessels to send there, and could not have prevented their cap- 
ture if vessels in any number had been sent. The Secretary of War had 
abandoned to the State governments the defense of the coast. When Armstrong 
allotted garrisons to the various military districts, he stationed one regiment, | 
numbering three hundred and fifty-two effectives, besides two hundred and 
sixty-three artillerists, in Military District No. 1, which included the whole 
coast north of Cape Cod, with the towns of Boston, Marblehead, Salem, Glouces- — 
ter, Portsmouth, Portland, and Eastport. Such a provision was hardly sufficient 
for garrisoning the fort at Boston. The government doubtless could spare no 
more of its small army, but for any military or revenue purpose might almost as 
well have maintained in New England no force whatever. 


Peal eee CHAPTER XII 
| CHESAPEAKE AND ARGUS 


During the month of April, 1813, four American frigates lay in Boston Har- 
bor fitting for sea. The President and Congress returned to that port December 
31, 1812. The Constitution, after her battle with the Java, arrived at Boston 
February 27, 1813. The Chesapeake entered in safety April 9 after an un- 
profitable cruise of four months. The presence of these four frigates at Boston 
offered a chance for great distinction to the British officer stationed off the port, 
and one of the best captains in the service was there to seize it. In order to 

tempt the American frigates to come out boldly, only two British frigates, the 

_ Shannon and Tenedos, remained off the harbor. They were commanded by 
Captain P. B. V. Broke of the Shannon. Broke expected Rodgers with his ships, 
the President and Congress to seize the opportunity for a battle with two ships 
of no greater force than the Shannon and Tenedos but either Rodgers did not ~ 
understand the challenge or did not trust it, or took a different view of his duties, 
for he went to sea on the night of April 30 leaving Broke greatly chagrined and 
inclined to be somewhat indignant with him for escaping. 

After May 1 Broke on the watch outside as he ran in toward Nahant, could 
see the masts of only the Constitution and Chesapeake at the Charlestown navy 
yard and his anxiety became the greater as he noticed that the Chesapeake was 
apparently ready for sea. May 25 Broke sent away his consort the Tenedos to 
cruise from Cape Sable southward, ostensibly because the two frigates cruising 
separately would have a better chance of intercepting the Chesapeake than if 
they kept together. His stronger reason was to leave a fair field for the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon, as he had before kept all force at a distance except the 
Shannon and Tenedos in order to tempt Rodgers to fight. That there might be 
no second misunderstanding he sent several messages to Captain Lawrence 
commanding the Chesapeake, inviting a combat. 

Nothing showed so clearly that at least one object of the war had been gained 
by the Americans as the habit adopted by both navies in 1813 of challenging 
ship duels. War took an unusual character when officers like Hardy and Broke 
countenanced such a practice, discussing and arranging duels between matched 
ships, on terms which implied that England admitted half-a-dozen American 
frigates to be equal in value to the whole British navy. The loss of a British 
frigate mattered little to a government which had more than a hundred such 
frigates actually at sea, not to speak of heavier ships; but the loss of the Chesa- 
peake was equivalent to destroying nearly one-fourth of the disposable American 

navy. Already the Constellation was imprisoned at Norfolk; the United States 

and Macedonian were blockaded for the war; the Congress though at sea was 
unseaworthy and never cruised again; the Adams was shut in the Potomac; the 
Essex was in the Pacific. The United States Navy consisted, for active service 
on the Atlantic, of only the President, 44, at sea; the Constitution 44, replacing © 
her masts at the Charlestown navy yard; the Chesapeake, 38, ready for sea; and 
a few sloops of war. Under such circumstances British officers who like Broke 
considered every American frigate bound to offer them equal terms in a duel, 
seemed to admit that the American service had acquired the credit it claimed. 
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The first duty of a British officer was to take risks; the first duty of an American — 


officer was to avoid them, and to fight only at his own time, on his own terms. 

Rodgers properly declined to seek a battle with Broke’s ships. Captain James 

Lawrence of the Chesapeake was less cautious, for his experience in the war led 
him to think worse of the British navy than it deserved. Lawrence commanded 
the Hornet in Bainbridge’s squadron at the time of the Java's capture. Bain- 
bridge and Lawrence blockaded the Bonne Citoyenne, a twenty-gun sloop of war 
at San Salvador in Brazil. Lawrence sent a message to the captain of the Bonne 
Citoyenne inviting him to come out and meet the Hornet. The British captain 
declined, doubtless for proper reasons; but the reason he gave seemed to Law- 
rence insuflicient, for it was merely that Commodore Bainbridge, in spite of his | 
pledged word, might interfere. Bainbridge sailed: about Christmas, and was 
absent till January 3, capturing the Java in the interval. January 6 he sailed for 
Boston, leaving Lawrence in the Hornet still blockading the Bonne Citoyenne, 

which showed no more disposition to fight the Hornet in Bainbridge’s absence 
than before, although the British captain’s letter had said that “nothing could 


give me greater satisfaction than complying with the wishes of Captain Law- 


rence” if the single alleged objection were removed. | 
The conduct of the Bonne Citoyenne—a vessel at least the equal of the 


_ Hornet—gave Lawrence a low opinion of the British service, and his respect was 


not increased by his next experience. A British seventy-four arrived at San 
Salvador, January 24, and obliged the Hornet to abandon the Bonne Citoyenne. 
During the next month the little vessel cruised northward along the Brazil coast, 
making a few prizes, until February 24 off the mouth of Demerara River, at half- 
past three o'clock in the afternoon, Captain Lawrence discovered a sail approach- 
ing him. Within the bar at the mouth of the river, seven or eight miles distant, 
he saw another vessel at anchor. Both were British sloops of war. The one at 
anchor was the Espiégle, carrying eighteen thirty-two-pound carronades. The 
other, approaching on the Hornet's weather-quarter was the Peacock carrying 
eighteen twenty-four-pound carronades, two long-sixes, and one or two lighter 
pieces. d s eh ree 

The Peacock, according to British report, had long been the admiration, of 
her numerous visitors,” and was remarkable for the elegance of her fittings; but 
in size she was inferior to the Hornet. Lawrence reported his ship to be four 
feet the longer, but the British believed the Hornet to measure one hundred 
and twelve feet in length while the Peacock measured one hundred. Their 
breadth was the same. The Hornet carried eighteen thirty-two-pounders, while 
the British captain, thinking his sloop too light for thirty-twos, had exchanged 
them for twenty-fours, and carried only sixteen. The American crew numbered 
one hundred and thirty-five men fit for duty; the British numbered one hundred 

-two men and boys. 

aie se past Bey tin eres tacked and stood for the brig. Fifteen min- 
utes afterward the two vessels, sailing in opposite directions, passed each other 
and exchanged broadsides within a stone's throw. The British pan zi 
point-blank range of forty or fifty feet, did no harm, while the Hornet's i oe e 
must have decided the battle; for although both vessels instantly wore, and Law- 
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rence at thirty-five minutes past five ran his enemy close aboard, the Peacock 
almost immediately struck at thirty-nine minutes past five in a sinking condi- 
tion, and actually went down immediately afterward, carrying with her nine 
of the Peacock’s wounded and three of the Hornet's crew. 

The ease of this victory was beyond proportion to the odds. The British cap- 
tain and four men were killed outright, thirty-three officers and men were 
wounded, and the brig was sunk in an action of less than fifteen minutes; while 
the Hornet lost one man killed and two wounded, all aloft, and not a shot pene- 
trated her hull. If the facility of this triumph satisfied Lawrence of his easy 
superiority in battle, the conduct of the Espiégle convinced him that the British 
_ service was worse than incompetent. Lawrence, expecting every moment to see 
the Espiégle get under weigh, made great exertions to put his ship in readiness 
for a new battle, but to his astonishment the British brig took no notice of the 
action. Subsequent investigation showed that the Espiégle knew nothing of the 
battle until the next day; but Lawrence, assuming that the British captain must 
have seen or heard, or at least ought to have suspected what was happening, con- 
ceived that cowardice was a trait of the British navy. 

_ When Lawrence reached New York he became famous for his victory, and 
' received at once promotion. The Hornet given to Captain Biddle was attached 
to Decatur’s squadron and blockaded at New London, while Lawrence received 
command of the Chesaveake. Lawrence was then thirty-two years old; he was 
born in New Jersey in 1781, entered the navy in 1798, and served in the war with 
_ Tripoli. He was first lieutenant on the Constitution and passed to the grade of 
commander in 1810, commanding successively the Vixen, the Wasp, the Argus, 
and the Hornet. His appointment to the Chesapeake was an accident owing to 
the ill health of Captain Evans, who commanded her on her recent cruise. The 
Chesapeuke’s reputation for ill luck clung to her so persistently that neither 
officers nor men cared greatly to sail in her, and Lawrence would have preferred 
to remain in the Hornet; but his instructions were positive, and he took com- 
mand of the Chesapeake about the middle of May. Most of the officers and 
crew were new. The old crew on reaching port, April 9, had been discharged, 
and left the ship, dissatisfied with their share of prize money, and preferring to 
try the privateer service. The new crew was unequal in quality and required 
training; they neither knew their officers nor each other. ; 

Lawrence's opponent, Captain Broke of the Shannon, was an officer whose 
courage could as little be questioned as his energy or skill. Among all the com- 
manders in the British service Broke had profited most by the lessons of the 
war. More than seven years’ experience of his ship and crew gave him every 
advantage of discipline and system. Nearly every day the officers at the Charles- 
town navy yard could see the Shannon outside, practicing her guns at floating 
targets as she sailed about the bay. Broke’s most anxious wish was to ficht the 
Chesapeake, which he considered to be of the same size with the Shannon. The 
two frigates were the same length within a few inches—between one hundred 
and fifty, and one hundred and fifty-one feet. Their breadth was forty feet 
within a few inches. The Chesapeake carried eighteen thirty-two pound car- 
ronades on the spar-deck; the Shannon carried sixteen. Each carried twenty- 
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eight long eighteen-pounders on the gun deck. The Chesapeake carried also two 
long twelve-pounders and a long eighteen-pounder, besides a twelve-pound © 


- carronade. The Shannon carried four long nine-pounders, a long six-pounder, — 


and three twelve-pound carronades. The Chesapeake’s only decided advantage — 
was in the number of her crew, which consisted of three hundred and seventy- 
nine men, while the Shannon carried three hundred and thirty all told. 

Broke sent the Tenedos away May 25, but Lawrence was not aware of it and 
wrote, May 27, to Captain Biddle of the Hornet a letter showing that till the — 
last moment he hoped not to sail in the Chesapeake: ‘ . 

“In hopes of being relieved by Captain Stewart, I neglected writing to you 
according to promise; but as I have given over all hopes of seeing him, and the 
Chesapeake is almost ready, I shall sail on Sunday, provided I have a chance of 
getting out clear of the Shannon and Tenedos, who are on the look-out.” <a 

Sunday, May 30, the ship was ready, though the crew was not as good or as 
well disciplined as it should have been, and showed some discontent owing to 
difficulties about prize money. On the morning of June 1 the frigate was lying — 
in President’s Roads, when between eight and nine o'clock the second lieutenant, 
George Budd, reported a sail in sight. Captain Lawrence went up the main 
rigging, and having made out the sail to be a large frigate, ordered the crew to be — 
mustered, and told them he meant to fight. At midday he stood down the — 
harbor and out to sea. The Shannon, outside, stood off under easy sail, and led 
the way until five o’clock, when she luffed and waited till the Chesapeake, came 
up. As the wind was westerly, Lawrence had the choice of position, but-he 
made no attempt to profit by his advantage, although it might have been decisive. 
Bringing the Chesapeake with a fresh breeze directly down on the Shannon’s 
quarter, at half-past five he luffed, at about fifty yards distance, and ranged up 
abeam on the Shannon’s starboard side. 

The Shannon opened fire as her guns began to bear, but discharged only her 
two sternmost guns when the Chesapeake replied. ‘The two ships ran on about 
seven minutes, or about the length of time necessary for two discharges of the 


first guns fired, when, some of the Shannon's shot having cut away the Chesa- 


peake’s foretopsail tie and jib-sheet, the ship came up into the wind and was taken 
aback. Lying with her larboard quarter toward the Shannon’s side, at some forty or 
fifty yards distance, she began to drift toward her enemy. None of the Chesapeake s 
guns then bore on the Shannon, and the American frigate wholly ceased firing. 
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From the moment the Chesapeake was taken aback she was a beaten ship, and — 
the crew felt it. She could be saved only by giving her headway, or by boarding — 
the Shannon; but neither expedient was possible. ‘The effort to make sail for- 
ward was tried, and proved futile. The idea of boarding was also in Lawrence's 
mind, but the situation made it impracticable. As the Chesapeake drifted stern- 
_ foremost toward the Shannon, every gun in the British broadside swept the 
American deck diagonally from stern to stem, clearing the quarter-deck and beat- 
ing in the stern-ports, while the musketry from the Shannon's tops killed the men 
at the Chesapeake’s wheel, and picked off every officer, sailor, or marine in the 
afterpart of the ship. Boarders could not be rallied under a fire which obliged 
them to seek cover. The men on the spar-deck left their stations, crowding — 
forward or going below. | 

Nevertheless, Lawrence ordered up his boarders—he could do nothing else; 
but the affair hurried with such rapidity to its close that almost at the same 
instant the Chesapeake’s quarter touched the Shannon amidships. From the. 
moment when the Chesapeake was taken aback until the moment when she fell 
foul, only four minutes were given for Lawrence to act. Before these four min- 
utes were at an end, he was struck and mortally wounded by a musket-ball from ~ 
the Shannon. His first lieutenant, Ludlow, had already been carried below 
wounded. His second lieutenant, Budd, was stationed below. His third lieu- 
tenant, Cox, improperly assisted Lawrence to reach the gun-deck. Not an officer 
remained on the spar-deck, and neither an officer nor a living man was on the 
quarter-deck when the Chesapeake’s quarter came against the Shannon’s gang- 
way, as though inviting the British captain to take possession. 

As the ships fouled, Broke ran forward and called for boarders. With about 
twenty men he stepped on the Chesapeake’s quarter-deck and was followed by 
thirty more before the ships parted. The error should have cost him his life 
and the lives of all who were with him, for the Americans might easily have 
killed every man of the boarding-party in spite of the fire from the Shannon. 
For several moments Broke was in the utmost peril, not only from the American 
crew but from his own. His first lieutenant, Watt, hastening to haul down the 
American ensign, was killed by the discharge of a cannon from the Shannon; 
and when Broke, leaving the Chesapeake’s quarter-deck, went forward to clear 
the forecastle, enough of the American crew were there to make a sharp 
resistance. Broke himself was obliged to take part in the scuffle. According to 
his report he “received a severe saber-wound at the first onset, whilst charging a 
part of the enemy who had rallied on their forecastle.” According to another 
British account he was first knocked down with the butt-end of a musket, and 
_ then was cut by a broadsword. Of his fifty boarders, not less than thirty-seven 
were killed or wounded. 

Had the American crew been in a proper state of discipline, the struggle 
would have taken an extraordinary character, and the two ships might have 
renewed the combat, without officers, and in a more or less unmanageable condi- 
tion. Fortunately for Broke his fifty men outnumbered the Americans on the 
spar-deck, while the men below, for the most part, would not come up. About a 
score of sailors and marines were on the forecastle, and about a dozen more 
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tushed up from below, led b 


y the second lieutenant, George Budd, as soon as he, 
at his station on the main-deck, learned what was happening above; but so 
tapidly did the whole affair pass, that in two minutes the scuffle was over, the 
Americans were killed or thrown down the hatchway, and the ship was helpless 

with its spar-deck in the hands of Broke’s boarders. The guns ceased firing, and © 
the crew below surrendered after some musket-shots up and down the hatchways. 

The disgrace to the Americans did not consist so much in the loss of a ship to 
one of equal force, as in the shame of suffering capture by a boarding party of 
fifty men. As Lawrence lay wounded in the cockpit he saw the rush of his men 
from the spar-deck down the after-ladders, and cried out repeatedly and loudly, 
“Don't give up the ship! blow her up!” He was said to have added afterward: 
“I could have stood the wreck if it had not been for the boarding.” 

Doubtless the Shannon was the better ship, and deserved to win. Her crew 
could under no circumstances have behaved like the crew of the Chesapeake. 
In discipline she was admittedly superior; but the question of superiority in 
other respects was not decided. The accident that cut the Chesapeake’s jib-sheet 
and brought her into the wind was the only decisive part of the battle, and was , 
mere ill luck, such as pursued the Chesapeake from the beginning. As far as 
could be seen, in the favorite American work of gunnery the Shannon showed 
no superiority. a, 

ee is the reports agreed. The action began at half-past five o’clock 
in the afternoon at close range. In seven minutes the Chesapeake forged ahead, 
came into the wind and ceased firing, as none of her guns could be made to bear. 
Seven minutes allowed time at the utmost for two discharges of some of her 
guns. No more guns were fired from.the Chesapeake till she drifted close to the 
Shannon. ‘Then her two sternmost guns, the thirteenth and fourteenth on the 
main deck, again bore on the enemy, and were depressed and fired by mee 
Cox while the boarders were fighting on the spar-deck. Thus the number o 
discharges from the Chesapeake’s guns could be known within reasonable cer- | 
tainty. She carried in her broadside nine thirty-two pounders and esr or 
fifteen eighteen-pounders, besides one twelve pounder—twenty-five guns. pe 
ing them to have been all discharged twice, although the se guns a ; 
scarcely have been discharged more than once, the Chesapeake cou a ie ee 
only fifty-two shots, including the two eighteen pounders fired by Lieutenan 

close. 3 
“nadiaies to the official report nearly every shot must have oe oe as 
Shannon was struck by thirteen thirty-two pound shot; the Chesapeake a 
only eighteen, if she discharged every gun twice. The pies a ee a 
twelve eighteen-pound shot, aie * shot, on guaaee = -dly i a ae 
. weake’s fifteen eighteen pounders 
ie ee a pane minutes. Seas every shot that was fired probably 
pete : ared with other 

Oiler fates ip ee Mey sn ae in the pre- 
‘ie eee had lost half an hour of close action twenty-three ae or 
aly wounded and fifty-six more or less injured. The Shannon seems to have 
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~ lost in eleven minutes before boarding twenty-seven men killed or mortally 
‘wounded and nineteen more or less injured. | } 
The relative efficiency of the Shannon's gunnery was not so clear because the. 
Shannon's battery continued to fire after the Chesapeake ceased. As the Chesa- 
- peake drifted down on the Shannon she was exposed to the broadside of the 
_ British frigate, while herself unable to fire a gun. 
“The shot from the Shannon's aftermost guns now had a fair range along the 
Chesapeake’s decks,” said the British account, “beating in the stern-ports and 
sweeping the men from their quarters. The shots from the foremost guns at the 
same time entering the ports from the mainmast aft did considerable execution.” 
Broke’s biographer said that the Chesapeake fired but one broadside, and then 
coming into the wind drifted down, “exposed while making this crippled and 
helpless movement to the Shannon's second and most deliberate broadside.” ‘The 
_ Chesapeake was very near, almost touching the British frigate during the four 
or five minutes of this fire, and every shot must have taken effect. Broke ordered 
the firing to cease when he boarded, but one gun was afterward discharged, and 
killed the British first lieutenant as he was lowering the American flag on the 
Chesapeake’s quarter-deck. 
The Shannon's fire lasted eleven or twelve minutes. She carried twenty-five 
guns in broadside. Eight of these were thirty-two pound carronades, and the of- 
ficial report showed that the Chesapeake was struck by twenty-five thirty-two 
pound shot, showing that three full broadsides were fired from the Shannon, and 
at least one gun was discharged four times. The Shannon’s broadside also carried 
fourteen eighteen-pounders, which threw twenty-nine shot into the Chesapeake, 
besides much canister and grape. Considering that at least half the Shannon's 
shot were fired at so close a range that they could not fail to take effect, nothing 
proved that her guns were better served than those of the Chesapeake. The 
Shannon, according to the British account, fired twice as many shot under twice 
as favorable conditions, but the injury she inflicted was not twice the injury in- 
flicted in return. Setting aside the grape-shot, the Chesapeake struck the Shannon 
thirty-nine times; the Shannon struck the Chesapeake fifty-seven times. Including 
the grape-shot, which Broke used freely the Shannon probably did better, but 
even with a liberal allowance for grape and canister, nothing proved her superi- 
ority at the guns. 

The loss in men corresponded with the injury to the ships. The Shannon lost 
eighty-three killed and wounded; the Chesapeake lost one hundred and forty- 
six. Thirty-three of the Shannon’s men were killed or died of their wounds; sixty- 
one of the Chesapeake’s number were killed or mortally wounded. 

The injuries suffered by the Chesapeake told the same story, for they were 
chiefly in the stern, and were inflicted by the Shannon’s second and third broad- 
sides, after the Chesapeake ceased firing. The Chesapeake’s bowsprit received no 
injury, and not a spar of any kind was shot away. The Shannon carried her prize 

‘into Halifax with all its masts standing and without anxiety for its safety. 

The news of Broke’s victory was received in England and by the British navy 
with an outburst of pleasure that proved the smart of the wounds inflicted by 
Hull, Decatur, and Bainbridge. The two official expressions of Broke’s naval and 
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civil superiors probably reflected the unexaggerated emotion of the service. 

_ “At this critical moment,” wrote Admiral Warrren by a curious coincidence the 

day before his own somewhat less creditable defeat at Craney Island, “you could 
not have restored to the British naval service the preéminence it has always pre- 
served, or contradicted in a more forcible manner the foul aspersions and calum- 
nies of a conceited, boasting enemy, than by the brilliant act you have performed.” 

A few days later he wrote again: 

“The relation of such an event restores the history of ancient times, and will do 
more good to the service than it is possible to conceive.” 

In Parliament, July 8, John Wilson Croker said: 

“The action which he [Broke] fought with the Chesapeake was in every re- 
spect unexampled. It was not—and he knew it was a bold assertion which he 
made—to be surpassed by any engagement which graced the naval annals of 
Great Britain.” 

The Government made Broke a baronet, but gave him few other rewards, and 
his wound was too serious to permit future hard service. Lawrence died June 5 
before the ships reached Halifax. His first lieutenant Ludlow also died. Their 
bodies were brought to New York and buried September 16 with formal services 
at Trinity Church. 

By the Americans the defeat was received at first with incredulity and bound- 
less anxiety, followed by extreme discouragement. The news came at a dark 
moment when every hope had been disappointed and the outlook was gloomy be- 
yond all that had been thought possible. 

“IT remember,” wrote Richard Rush in later life—“what American does not— 
the first rumor of it. I remember the startling sensation. I remember at first the 
universal incredulity. I remember how the post offices were thronged for suc- 
cessive days by anxious thousands; how collections of citizens rode out for miles 
on the highway accosting the mail to catch something by anticipation. At last 
when the certainty was known I remember the public gloom; funeral orations 
and badges of mourning bespoke it. ‘Don’t give up the ship!'—the dying words 
of Lawrence—were on every tongue.” 

Six weeks afterward another American naval captain lost another American 
vessel-of-war by reason of the same over-confidence which caused Lawrence's mis- — 
takes, and in a manner equally discreditable to the crew. The Argus was a small 
brig, built in 1803 rating sixteen guns. In the summer of 1813 she was com- 
manded by Captain W. H. Allen of Rhode Island who had been third officer to 
Barron when he was attacked in the Chesapeake by the Leopard. Allen was the 
officer who snatched a coal from the galley and discharged the only gun that was 
fired that day. On leaving the Chesapeake, Allen was promoted to be first officer 
in the United States. To his exertions in training the men to the guns, Decatur 
attributed his superiority in gunnery over the Macedonian. To him fell one of the 
most distinguished honors that ever came to the share of an American naval of- 
ficer—that of successfully bringing the Macedonian to port. Promoted to the 
rank of captain, he was put in command of the Argus, and ordered to take 
William Henry Crawford to his post as Minister to France. 

On that errand the Argus sailed, June 18, and after safely landing Crawford 
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July 11 at Lorient in Brittany, Captain Allen put to sea again, three days after 
ward, and in pursuance of his instructions cruised off the mouth of the British 
Channel. During an entire month he remained between the coast of Brittany 
and the coast of Ireland, destroying a score of vessels and creating a panic among 
the shipowners and underwriters of London. Allen performed his task with as 
much forbearance as the duty permitted, making no attempt to save his prizes 
for the sake of prize-money, and permitting all passengers to take what they 
claimed as their own without inspection or restraint. The English whose property 
he destroyed spoke of him without personal ill-feeling. 

The anxiety and labor of such a service falling on a brig of three hundred tons 
and a crew of a hundred men, and the impunity with which he defied danger, 
~ seemed to make Allen reckless. On the night of August 13 he captured a brig 
laden with wine from Oporto. Within sight of the Welsh coast and within easy 
reach of Milford Haven, he burned his prize, not before part of his crew got 
drunk on the wine. The British brig Pelican, then cruising in search of the 
Argus, guided by the light of the burning prize, at five o’clock on the morning of 
August 14 came down on the American brig; and Captain Allen, who had often 
declared that he would run from no two-masted vessel, waited for his enemy. 

According to British measurements, the Argus was ninety-five and one-half 
feet long; the Pelican, one hundred. The Argus was twenty-seven feet, seven and 
five-eighths inches in extreme breadth; the Pelican was thirty feet, nine inches. 
The Argus carried eighteen twenty-four pound carronades and two long twelve- 
pounders; the Pelican carried sixteen thirty-two pound carronades, four long six- 
pounders and a twelve-pound carronade. ‘The number of the Argus’s crew was 
disputed. According to British authority, it was one hundred and twenty-seven, 
while the Pelican carried one hundred and sixteen men and boys. 

At six o'clock in the morning, according to American reckoning—at half-past 
five according to the British report—the Argus wore, and fired a broadside within 
grape-distance which was returned with cannon and musketry. Within five min- 
utes Captain Allen was struck by a shot which carried away his left leg, mor- 
tally wounding him; and five minutes afterward the first lieutenant was wounded 
on the head by a grape-shot. Although the second lieutenant fought the brig 
well, the guns were surprisingly inefficient. During the first fifteen minutes 
the Argus had the advantage of position, and at eighteen minutes after six 
raked the Pelican at close range, but inflicted no great injury on the enemy's 
hull or rigging, and killed at the utmost but one man, wounding only five. Ac- 
cording to an English account “the Argus fought well while the cannonading 
continued, but her guns were not levelled with precision, and many shots passed 
through the Pelican’s royals.” The Pelican, at the end of twenty-five minutes, 
succeeded in cutting up her opponent’s rigging so that the Argus lay helpless 
under her guns. The Pelican then took a position on her enemy’s starboard 
quarter and raked her with eight thirty-two pound carronades for nearly twenty 
minutes at close range without receiving a shot in return except from musketry. 
According to the report of the British captain, the action “was kept up with great 
spirit on both sides forty-three minutes, when we lay her alongside and were 
in the act of boarding when she struck her colors.” 
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_ The Argus repeated the story of the Chesapeake, except that the action lasted 
three-quarters of an hour instead of fifteen minutes. During that time the Pelican 
should have fired all her broadside eight or ten times into the Argus at a range so 
close that no shot should have missed. Sixty thirty-two pound shot fired into a 
small brig less than one hundred feet long should have shivered it to atoms. Nine 
thirty-two pound shot from the Hornet seemed to reduce the Peacock to a sink- 
ing condition in fifteen minutes; yet the Argus was neither sunk nor dismasted. 
The British account of her condition after the battle showed no more injury than 
was suffered by the Peacock, even in killed and wounded, by one or at the utmost. 
two broadsides of the Hornet. 

“The Argus was tolerably cut up in her hull. Both her lower masts were 
wounded, although not badly, and her fore-shrouds on one side nearly all de- 
stroyed; but like the Chesapeake the Argus had no spar shot away. Of her car- 
ronades several were disabled. She lost in the action six seamen killed; her com- 
mander, two midshipmen, the carpenter, and three seamen mortally, her first 
lieutenant and five seamen severely, and eight others slightly wounded—total 
twenty-four; chiefly, if not wholly by the cannon-shot of the Pelican.” 

The Pelican lost seven men killed or wounded, chiefly by musketry. On both 
sides the battle showed little skill with the guns; but perhaps the Pelican con- 
sidering her undisputed superiority during half the combat, showed even less 
than the Argus. As in the Chesapeake’s battle, the discredit of the defeated ship 
lay in surrender to boarders. 

Two such defeats were calculated to shake confidence in the American navy. 
That Allen should have been beaten in gunnery was the more strange, because 
his training with the guns gave him his chief credit with Decatur. Watson, the 
second lieutenant of the Argus, attributed the defeat to the fatigue of his crew. 
Whatever was the immediate cause, no one could doubt that both the Chesapeake 
and Argus were sacrificed to the over-confidence of their commanders. 


CHAPTER XIV ” 
; . PRIVATEERING ih, | 
The Pers of the Atlantic coast felt the loss of the Chesapeake keenly. Other 


nations had a history to support them in moments of mortification or had learned 
by centuries of experience to accept turns of fortune as the fate of war. The 
American of the seacoast was not only sensitive and anxious, but he also saw with 
singular clearness the bearing of every disaster, and did not see with equal dis- 
tinctness the general drift of success. The loss of the Chesapeake was a terrible 
disaster, not merely because it announced the quick recovery of England’s pride 
and power from a momentary shock, but also because it threatened to take away 
the single object of American enthusiasm which redeemed shortcomings else- 
where. After the loss of the Chesapeake, no American frigate was allowed the 
opportunity to fight with an equal enemy. The British frigates, ordered to cruise 
in company, gave the Americans no chance to renew their triumphs of 1812. 
Indeed, the experience of 1813 tended to show that the frigate was no longer 
the class of vessel best suited to American wants. Excessively expensive com- 
pared with their efficiency, the Constitution, President, and United States could 
only with difficulty obtain crews; and when after much delay they were ready 
_ for sea, they could not easily evade a blockading squadron. The original cost of 
a frigate varied from two hundred thousand dollars to three hundred thousand; 
that of a sloop-of-war, like the Hornet, Wasp, or Argus, varied between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘The frigate required a crew of about four hundred men; 
the sloop carried about one hundred and fifty. The annual expense of a frigate in 
active service was about one hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars; that of 
the brig was sixty thousand. The frigate required much time and heavy timber 
in her construction; the sloop could be built quickly and of ordinary material. 
The loss of a frigate was a severe national disaster; the loss of a sloop was not a 
serious event. 
For defensive purposes neither the frigate nor the brig counted heavily against 
a nation which employed ships-of-the-line by dozens; but even for offensive 
objects the frigate was hardly so useful as the sloop-of-war. The record of the 
frigates for 1813 showed no results equivalent to their cost. Their cruises were 
soon told. The President, leaving Boston April 30 ran across to the Azores, thence 
to the North Sea, and during June and July haunted the shores of Norway, 
Scotland, and Ireland, returning to Newport September 27 having taken thirteen 
prizes. The Congress, which left Boston with the President, cruised nearly eight 
months in the Atlantic, and returned to Boston December 14, having captured 
but four merchantmen. The Chesapeake, which sailed from Boston, December 
13, 1812, cruised four months in the track of British commerce, past Madeira 
and Cape de Verde, across the equator, and round through the West Indies, re- 
turning to Boston April 9, having taken six prizes; at the beginning of her next 
cruise, June 1, the Chesapeake was herself captured. The adventures of the 
Essex in the Pacific were such as might have been equally well performed by a 
sloop-of-war, and belonged rather to the comparative freedom with which the 
frigates moved in 1812 than to the difficult situation that followed. No other 
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rigates succeeded in getting to sea till December 4 when the President sailed 
gain. The injury inflicted by the frigates on the Atlantic was therefore the cap- 
ire of twenty-three merchantmen in a year. At the close of 1813 the President 
nd the Essex were the only frigates at sea; the Constitution sailed from Boston 
nly January 1, 1814; the United States and Macedonian were blockaded at 
New London; the Constellation was still at Norfolk; the Adams was at Wash- 
agton, and the Congress at Boston. 


When this record was compared with that of the sloops-of-war the frigates were 
een to be luxuries. The sloop-of-war was a single-decked vessel, rigged some- — 


imes as a ship, sometimes as a brig, but never as a sloop, measuring about one 
undred and ten feet in length by thirty in breadth, and carrying usually eighteen 
hirty-two-pound carronades and two long twelve-pounders. Of this class the 
\merican Navy possessed in 1812 only four examples—the Hornet, the Wasp, 
he Argus, and the Syren. The Wasp was lost October 18, 1812, after capturing 
he Frolic. The Syren remained at New Orleans during the first year of the war, 


nd then came to Boston, but saw no ocean service of importance during 1813. _ 


he Hornet made three prizes, including the sloop-of-war Peacock, and was 
hen blockaded with the United States and Macedonian; but the smaller vessel 
ould do what the frigates could not, and in November the Hornet slipped out 
f New London and made her way to New York, where she waited an oppor- 
unity to escape to sea. The story will show her success. Finally the Argus cruised 
or a month in the British Channel, and made twenty-one prizes before she was 


aptured by the Pelican. 


The three frigates, President, Congress, and Chesapeake, captured twenty- 


hree prizes in the course of the year, and lost the Chesapeake. ‘The two sloops, the 
Jornet and Argus, captured twenty-four prizes, including the sloop-of-war 
eacock, and lost the Argus. 

The government at the beginning of the war owned four smaller vessels—the 
Nautilus and Vixen of fourteen guns, and the Enterprise and Viper of twelve. 
\nother brig, the Rattlesnake, sixteen, was bought. Experience seemed to prove 
hat these were of little use. The Nautilus fell into the hands of Broke’s squad- 
on July 16, 1812, within a month after the declaration of war. The Vixen was 
aptured November 22, 1812, by Sir James Yeo. The Viper, January 17, 1813, 
yecame prize to Captain Lumley in the British frigate Narcissus. The Enterprise 
listinguished itself by capturing the Boxer, and was regarded as a lucky vessel, 
ut was never a good or fast one. The Rattlesnake though fast was at last caught 
n a lee shore by the frigate Leander, July 11, 1814, and carried into Halifax. 

In the enthusiasm over the frigates in 1812 Congress voted that six forty-fours 
hould be built, besides four ships-of-the-line. The Act was approved January 2, 
813. Not until March 3 did Congress pass an Act for building six new sloops- 
f-war. The loss of two months was not the only misfortune in this legislation. 
Jad the sloops been begun in January they might have gone to sea by the close 
f the year. The six sloops were all launched within eleven months from the 
assage of the bill, and the first of them, the Frolic, got to sea within that time, 
while none of the frigates or line-of-battle ships could get to sea within two years 
f the passage of the law. A more remarkable oversight was the building of only 
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six sloops, when an equal number of forty-fours and four seventy-fours were 
ordered. Had Congress voted twenty-four sloops, the proportion would not have 
been improper; but perhaps the best policy would have been to build fifty such 
sloops, and to prohibit privateering. The reasons for such a course were best seen 
in the experiences of the privateers. 

The history of the privateers was never satisfactorily written. Neither their 
number, their measurements, their force, their captures, nor their losses were ac- 
curately known. Little ground could be given for an opinion in regard to their 
economy. Only with grave doubt could any judgment be reached even in regard to 
their relative efficiency compared with government vessels of the same class. Yet 
their experience was valuable, and their services were very great. 

In the summer of 1812 any craft that could keep the sea in fine weather set 
out as a privateer to intercept vessels approaching the coast. The typical privateer 
of the first few months was the pilot-boat, armed with one or two long-nine or 
twelve-pound guns. Of twenty-six privateers sent from New York in the first four 
months of war, fifteen carried crews of eighty men or less. ‘These small vessels 
especially infested the West Indies, where fine weather and light breezes suited 
their qualities. After the seas had been cleared of such prey as these petty ma- 
tauders could manage, they were found to be unprofitable—too small to fight and 
too light to escape. The typical privateer of 1813 was a larger vessel—a brig or 
schooner of two or three hundred tons, armed with one long pivot-gun and six 
or eight lighter guns in broadside; carrying crews which varied in number from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and sixty men; swift enough to escape 
under most circumstances even a frigate, and strong enough to capture any 
armed merchantman. 

After the war was fairly begun, the British mercantile shipping always sailed 
either under convoy or as armed “running ships” that did not wait for the slow 
and comparatively rare opportunities of convoy, but trusted to their guns for de- 
fense. The new American privateer was adapted to meet both chances. Two 
_ or three such craft hanging about a convoy could commonly cut off some mer- 
chantman, no matter how careful the convoying man-of-war might be. By night 
they could run directly into the fleet and cut out vessels without even giving an 
alarm, and by day they could pick up any craft that lagged behind or happened 
to stray too far away. Yet the “running ships” were the chief objects of their 
search, for these were the richest prizes; and the capture of a single such vessel, if 
it reached an American port in safety, insured success to the cruise. The loss of 
these vessels caused peculiar annoyance to the British, for they sometimes carried 
considerable amounts of specie, and usually were charged with a mail which was 
always sunk and lost in case of capture. 

As the war continued, experience taught the owners of privateers the same 
lesson that was taught to the government. The most efficient vessel of war cor- 
responded in size with the Hornet or the new sloops-of-war building in 1813. 
Tonnage was so arbitrary a mode of measurement that little could be learned 
from the dimensions of five hundred tons commonly given for these vessels; but 
in a general way they might be regarded as about one hundred and fifteen or 
one hundred and twenty feet long on the spar-deck and thirty-one feet in ex- 
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treme breadth. Unless such vessels were swift sailers, particularly handy in work- 
ing to windward, they were worse than useless; and for that reason the utmost 
effort was made both by the public and private constructors to obtain speed. At 
the close of the war the most efficient vessel afloat was probably the American — 
sloop-of-war, or privateer, of four or five hundred tons, rigged as a ship or brig, 
and carrying one hundred and fifty or sixty men, with a battery varying accord- 
ing to the ideas of the captain and owners, but in the case of privateers almost 
invariably including one “long Tom” or pivot-gun. 

Yet for privateering purposes the smaller craft competed closely with the 
larger. For ordinary service no vessel could do more effective work in a more 
economical way than was done by Joshua Barney’s Rossie of Baltimore, or _ 
Boyle’s Comet of the same port, or Champlin’s General Armstrong of New 
York—schooners or brigs of two or three hundred tons, uncomfortable to their 
officers and crews, but most dangerous enemies to merchantmen. Vessels of this 
class came into favor long before the war because of their speed, quickness in 
handling, and economy during the experience of twenty years in blockade-run- 
ning and evasion of cruisers. Such schooners could be built in any Northern sea 
port in six weeks or two months at half the cost of a government cruiser. 

The government sloop-of-war was not built for privateering purposes. Every 
government vessel was intended chiefly to fight, and required strength in every 
part and solidity throughout. The frame needed to be heavy to support the heavier 
structure; the quarters needed to be thick to protect the men at the guns from 
grape and musketry; the armament was as weighty as the frame would bear. So 
strong were the sides of American frigates that even thirty-two pound shot fired 
at forty or fifty feet distance sometimes failed to penetrate and the British com- 
plained as a grievance that the sides of an American forty-four were thicker than | 
those of a British seventy-four. The American ship-builders spared no pains to 
make all their vessels in every respect—in size, strength, and speed—superior to 
the vessels with which they were to compete; but the government ship-carpenter 
had a harder task than the private ship-builder for he was obliged to obtain 
greater speed at the same time that he used heavier material than the British 
constructors. As far as the navy carpenters succeeded in their double object, they 
‘did so by improving the model and increasing the proportions of the spars. 

The privateer was built for no such object. The last purpose of a privateer was 
to fight at close range, and owners much preferred that their vessels, being built 
to make money, should not fight at all unless much money could be made. The 
private armed vessel was built rather to fly than to fight, and its value depended 
far more on its ability to escape than on its capacity to attack. If the privateer 
‘could sail close to the wind, and wear or tack in the twinkling of an eye; if she 
could spread an immense amount of canvas and run off as fast as a frigate before 
the wind; if she had sweeps to use in a calm, and one long-range gun pivoted 
amidships, with plenty of men in case boarding became necessary—she was per- 
fect. To obtain these results the builders and sailors ran excessive risks. ‘Too 
lightly built and too heavily sparred, the privateer was never a comfortable or a 
safe vessel. Beautiful beyond anything then known in naval construction, such 
vessels roused boundless admiration, but defied imitators. British constructors 
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could not build them, even when they had the models; British captains could not 
sail them; and when British admirals, fascinated by their beauty and tempted by 
the marvellous qualities of their model, ordered such a prize to be taken into the 
service, the first act of the carpenters in the British navy yards was to reduce to 
their own standard the long masts, and to strengthen the hull and sides till the 
vessel should be safe in a battle or a gale. Perhaps an American navy carpenter 
must have done the same; but though not a line in the model might be altered, 
she never sailed again as she sailed before. She could not bear conventional 
_ restraints. 

Americans were proud of their privateers, as they well might be; for this was 
the first time when in competition with the world, on an element open to all, 
they proved their capacity to excel and produced a creation as beautiful as it was 
practical. The British navy took a new tone in regard to these vessels. Deeply 
as the American frigates and sloops-of-war had wounded the pride of the British 
navy, they never had reduced that fine service to admitted inferiority. Under 
one pretext or another, every defeat was excused. Even the superiority of 
American gunnery was met by the proud explanation that the British navy, since 
Trafalgar, had enjoyed no opportunity to use their guns. Nothing could convince 
a British admiral that Americans were better fighters than Englishmen; but when 
he looked at the American schooner he frankly said that England could show 
no such models, and could not sail them if she had them. In truth, the schooner 
was a wonderful invention. Not her battles, but her escapes won for her the 
open-mouthed admiration of the British captains, who saw their prize double 
like a hare and slip through their fingers at the moment when capture was sure. 
Under any ordinary condition of wind and weather, with an open sea, the 
schooner, if only she could get to windward, laughed at a frigate. 

As the sailing rather than the fighting qualities of the privateer were the chief 
object of her construction, those were the points best worth recording; but the 
newspapers of the time were so much absorbed in proving that Americans could 
fight, as to cause almost total neglect of the more important question whether 
Americans could sail better than their rivals. All great nations had fought, and at 
one time or another every great nation in Europe had been victorious over every 
_ other; but no people, in the course of a thousand years of rivalry on the ocean, had 
invented or had known how to sail a Yankee schooner. Whether ship, brig, 
schooner, or sloop, the American vessel was believed to outsail any other craft on 
the ocean, and the proof of this superiority was incumbent on the Americans 
to furnish. They neglected to do so. No clear evidence was ever recorded of the 
precise capacities of their favorite vessels. Neither the lines of the hull, the di- 
mensions of the spars, the rates of sailing by the log in different weather, the 
points of sailing—nothing precise was ever set down. | 

OF the superiority no doubts could be entertained. The best proof of the 
American claim was the British admission. Hardly an English writer on marine 
affairs—whether in newspapers, histories, or novels—failed to make some allusion 
to the beauty and speed of American vessels. The naval literature of Great 
Britain from 1812 to 1860 was full of such material. The praise of the invention 
was still commonly accompanied by some expression of dislike for the inventor, 
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but even in that respect a marked change followed the experiences of 1812-1814. 
Among the English living on the island of Jamaica, and familiar with the course 
of events in the West Indies from 1806 to 1817, was one Michael Scott, born in 
Glasgow in 1789, and in the prime of his youth at the time of the American 
war. In the year 1829 at the age of forty he began the publication in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of a series of sketches which rapidly became popular as Tom Cringle’s 
Log. Scott was the best narrator and probably the best informed man who wrote 
on the West Indies at that period; and his frequent allusions to the United 
States and the war threw more light on the social side of history than could be 
obtained from all official ‘sources ever printed. 

“T don’t like Americans,” Scott said; “I never did and never shall like them. I 
have seldom met an American gentleman in the large and complete sense of the 
term. I have no wish to eat with them, drink with them, deal with or consort with 
them in any way; but let me tell the whole truth—nor fight with them, were it 
not for the laurels to be acquired by overcoming an enemy so brave, determined, 
and alert, and every way so worthy of one’s steel as they have always proved.” 

The Americans did not fight the War of 1812 inorder to make themselves _ 
loved. According to Scott’s testimony they gained the object for which they did 
fight. “In gunnery and small-arm practice we were as thoroughly weathered on 
by the Americans during the war as we overtopped them in the bull-dog courage 
with which our boarders handled those genuine English weapons—the cutlass 
and the pike.” Superiority in the intellectual branches of warfare was conceded 
to the Americans; but even in regard to physical qualities the British were not 
inclined to boast. 

“In the field,” said Scott, “or grappling in mortal combat on the blood-slippery | 
quarter-deck of an enemy’s vessel, a British soldier or sailor is the bravest of the 
brave. No soldier or sailor of any other country, saving and excepting those 
damned Yankees, can stand against them.” 

Had English society known so much of Americans in 1807 war would have 
been unnecessary. 

Yet neither equality in physical courage nor superiority in the higher branches 
of gunnery and small-arms was the chief success of Americans in the war. Be- 
yond question the schooner was the most conclusive triumph. Readers of Michael 
Scott could not forget the best of his sketches—the escape of the little American 
schooner Wave from two British cruisers by running to windward under the 
broadside of a man-of-war. With keen appreciation Scott detailed every motion 
of the vessels, and dwelt with peculiar emphasis on the apparent desperation of 
the attempt. Again and again the thirty-two-pound shot, as he described the 
scene, tore through the slight vessel as the two crafts raced through the heavy 
seas within musket-shot of one another until at last the firing from the corvette 
‘ceased. “The breeze had taken off and the Wave resuming her superiority in light 
winds, had escaped.” Yet this was not the most significant part of Tom Cringle’s 
experience. The Wave, being afterward captured at anchor, was taken into the 
royal service and fitted as a ship-of-war. Cringle was ordered by the vice-admiral to 
command her, and as she:came to report he took a look at her: 

“When I had last seen her she was a most beautiful little craft, both in hull 
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and rigging, as ever delighted the eye of a sailor; but the dock-yard riggers and 
carpenters had fairly bedevilled her, at least so far as appearances went. First 
they had replaced the light rail on her gunwale by heavy solid bulwarks four feet 
high, surmounted by hammock nettings at least another foot; so that the sym- 
‘metrical little vessel that formerly floated on the foam light as a sea-gull now 
looked like a clumsy, dish-shaped Dutch dogger. Her long, slender wands of 
masts which used to swing about as if there were neither shrouds nor stays to 
support them were now as taut and stiff as church-stee les, with four heavy 
shrouds of a side, and stays and back-stays, and the Devil knows what all.” 

“If them heave-em-taughts at the yard have not taken the speed out of the 
little beauty I am a Dutchman” was the natural comment—as obvious as it was 
sound. . 

The reports of privateer captains to their owners were rarely published, and 
the logs were never printed or deposited in any public office. Occasionally, in 
the case of a battle or the loss of guns or spars or cargo in a close pursuit, the 
privateer captain described the causes of his loss in a letter which found its way 
into print; and from such letters some idea could be drawn of the qualities held 
in highest regard, both in their vessels and in themselves. The first and com- 
monest remark was that privateers of any merit never seemed to feel anxious 
for their own safety so long as they could get to windward a couple of gunshots 
from their enemy. They would risk a broadside in the process without very 
great anxiety. They chiefly feared lest they might be obliged to run before the 
wind in heavy weather. The little craft which could turn on itself like a flash 
and dart away under a frigate’s guns into the wind’s eye long before the heavy 
ship could come about had little to fear on that point of sailing; but when she 
was obliged to run to leeward, the chances were more nearly equal. Sometimes, 
especially in light breezes or in a stronger wind, by throwing guns and weighty 
articles overboard privateers could escape; but in heavy weather the ship-of-wat 
could commonly outcarry them and more often could drive them on a coast or 
into the clutches of some other man-of-war. 

Of being forced to fly to leeward almost every privateer could tell interesting 
stories. A fair example of such tales was an adventure of Captain George Cog 
geshall, who afterward compiled, chiefly from newspapers, an account of the 
privateers, among which he preserved a few stories that would otherwise have 
been lost. Coggeshall commanded a two-hundred-ton schooner, the David Porter, 
in which he made the run to France with a cargo and a letter-of-marque. The 
schooner was at Bordeaux in March, 1814, when Wellington’s army approached. 
Afraid of seizure by the British if he remained at Bordeaux, Coggeshall sailed 
from Bordeaux for La Rochelle with a light wind from the eastward, when at 
daylight March 15, 1814, he found a large ship about two miles to windward 
Coggeshall tried to draw his enemy down to leeward, but only lost ground unti 
the ship was not more than two gunshots away. The schooner could then no! 
run to windward without taking the enemy’s fire within pistol-shot and dared no} 
return to Bordeaux. Nothing remained but to run before the wind. Coggeshal 
got out his square-sail and studding-sails ready to set, and when everything wa: 
prepared he changed his course and bore off suddenly, gaining a mile in the sit 
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or eight minutes lost by the ship in spreading her studding-sails. He then started 
his water-casks, threw out ballast, and drew away from his pursuer, till in a few 
hours the ship became a speck on the horizon. 

Apparently a similar but narrower escape was made by Captain Champlin of | 

e Warrior, a famous privateer-brig of four hundred and thirty tons, mounting 
twenty-one guns and carrying one hundred and fifty men. Standing for the 
harbor of Fayal, December 15, 1814, he was seen by a British man-of-war lying 
there at anchor. The enemy slipped her cables and made sail in chase. The 
weather was very fresh and squally and at eight o'clock in the evening the ship 
was only three miles distant. After a run of about sixty miles, the man-of-war 
came within grape-shot distance and opened fire from her two: bow-guns. 
Champlin luffed a little, got his long pivot-gun to bear, and ran out his starboard 
guns as though to fight, which caused the ship to shorten sail for battle. Then 
Champlin at two o'clock in the morning threw overboard eleven guns and 
escaped. The British ship was in sight the next morning but did not pursue 
farther. 

Often the privateers were obliged to throw everything overboard at the risk of 
capsizing, or escaped capture only by means of their sweeps. In 1813 Champlin 
commanded the General Armstrong, a brig of two hundred and forty-six tons 
and one hundred and forty men. Off Surinam, March 11, 1813, he fell in with 
the British sloop-of-war Coquette, which he mistook for a letter-of-marque, and 
approached with the intention of boarding. Having come within pistol-shot and 
fired his broadsides, he discovered his error. The wind was light, the two vessels 
had no headway, and for three-quarters of an hour, if Champlin’s account could 
be believed, he lay within pistol-shot of the man-of-war. He was struck by a 
musket-ball in the left shoulder; six of his crew were killed and fourteen wounded; 
his rigging was cut to pieces; his foremast and bowsprit injured, and several shots 
entered the brig between wind and water, causing her to leak; but at last he suc- 
ceeded in making sail forward, and with the aid of his sweeps crept out of range. 
The sloop-of-war was unable to cripple or follow him. 

Sometimes the very perfection of the privateer led to dangers as great as though 
perfection were a fault. Captain Shaler of the Governor Tompkins, a schooner, 
companion to the General Armstrong, chased three sails December 25; 1812, and 
on near approach found them to be two ships and a brig. The larger ship had 
the appearance of a government transport; she had boarding-nettings almost up 
to her tops, but her ports appeared to be painted, and she seemed prepared for 
running away as she fought. Shaler drew nearer, and came to the conclusion 
that the ship was too heavy for him; but while his first officer went forward He 
the glass to take another look, a sudden squall struck the schooner without reac i 
ing the ship, and in a moment, before the light sails could be taken in, te 
almost before I could turn round, I was under the guns, not of a transport, bu 0 
a large frigate, and not more than a quarter of a mile from her. With impu aS 
that warranted punishment, Shaler fired his little broadside of nine or ae ve 
pounders into the enemy, who replied with a broadside of Shenae ee ers, 
killing three men, wounding five, and causing an explosion on deck : at threw 
confusion into the crew; but the broadside did no serious injury to the rigging. 
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The schooner was then just abaft the ship’s beam, a quarter of a mile away, 
holding the same course and to windward. She could not tack without exposing 
her stern to a raking fire, and any failure to come about would have been certain 
destruction. Shaler stood on, taking the ship’s fire, on the chance of outsailing 
his enemy before a shot could disable the schooner. Side by side the two vessels 
raced for half an hour, while twenty-four pound shot fell in foam about the 
schooner, but never struck her, and at last she drew ahead beyond range. Even 
then her dangers were not at an end. A calm followed; the ship put out boats; 
and only by throwing deck-lumber and shot overboard, and putting all hands at 
the sweeps, did Shaler “get clear of one of the most quarrelsome companions that 
I ever met with.” 

The capacities of the American privateer could to some extent be inferred from 
its mishaps. Notwithstanding speed, skill, and caution, the privateer was fre- 
quently and perhaps usually captured in the end. The modes of capture were 
numerous. April 3, 1813, Admiral Warren’s squadron in the Chesapeake cap- 
tured by boats, after a sharp action, the privateer Dolphin of Baltimore, which 
had taken refuge in the Rappahannock River. April 27 the Tom of Baltimore, 
a schooner of nearly three hundred tons, carrying fourteen guns, was captured 
by his Majesty’s ships Surveillante and Lyra after a smart chase. Captain Collier 
_of the Surveillante reported: “She is a remarkably fine vessel of her class, and 
from her ‘superior sailing has already escaped from eighteen of his Majesty's 
cruisers.” May 11 the Holkar of New York was driven ashore off Rhode Island 
and destroyed by the frigate Orpheus. May 19 Captain Gordon of the British 
man-of-war Ratler, in company with the schooner Bream drove ashore and cap- 
tured the Alexander of Salem, off Kennebunk “considered the fastest sailing 
privateer out of the United States” according to Captain Gordon’s report. May 
21 Captain Hyde Parker of the frigate Tenedos, in company with the brig 
Curlew, captured the Enterprise of Salem, pierced for eighteen guns. May 23 
the Paul Jones of sixteen guns and one hundred and twenty men fell in with a 
frigate in a thick fog off the coast of Ireland and being crippled by her fire sur- 
rendered. July 13 Admiral Cockburn captured by boats at Ocracoke Inlet the 
fine privateer-brig Anaconda of New York with a smaller letter-of-marque. July 
17 at sea three British men-of-war after a chase of four hours captured the York- 
town of twenty guns and one hundred and forty men. The schooner Orders in 
Council of New York, carrying sixteen guns and one hundred and twenty men, 
was captured during the summer after a long chase of five days, by three British 
cutters that drove her under the guns of a frigate. The Matilda, privateer of 
eleven guns and one hundred and four men, was captured off San Salvador by 
attempting to board the Brittish letter-of-marque Lyon under the impression that 
she was the weaker ship. 

In these ten instances of large privateers captured or destroyed in 1813, the 
mode of capture happened to be recorded; and in none of them was the privateer 
declared to have been outsailed and caught by any single British vessel on the 
open seas. Modes of disaster were many, and doubtless among the rest a 
privateer might occasionally be fairly beaten in speed, but few such cases were 
recorded, although British naval officers were quick to mention these unusual vic- 
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tories. Unless the weather gave to the heavier British vessel-of-war the advantage 
‘of carrying more sail in a rough sea, the privateer was rarely outsailed. | 

The number of privateers at sea in 1813 was not recorded. The list of all 
private armed vessels during the entire war included somewhat more than five , 
hundred names. Most of these were small craft, withdrawn after a single cruise. 
Not two hundred were so large as to carry crews of fifty men. Nearly two hun- | 
dred and fifty, or nearly half the whole number of privateers, fell into British 
hands. Probably at no single moment were more than fifty sea-going vessels 
on the ocean as privateers, and the number was usually very much less; while 
the large privateer-brigs or ships that rivalled sloops-of-war in size were hardly 
more numerous than the sloops themselves. é 

_ The total number of prizes captured from the British in 1813 exceeded four 

hundred, four-fifths of which were probably captured by privateers, national — 
cruisers taking only seventy-nine. If the privateers succeeded in taking three 
hundred and fifty prizes, the whole number of privateers could scarcely have 
exceeded one hundred. The government. cruisers President, Congress, Chesa- 
peake, Hornet, and Argus averaged nearly ten prizes apiece. Privateers averaged 
much less; but they were ten times as numerous as the government cruisers, and 
inflicted four times as much injury. 

Such an addition to the naval force of the United States was very important. 
Doubtless the privateers contributed more than the regular navy to bring about 
a disposition for peace in the British classes most responsible for the war. The 
colonial and shipping interests, whose influence produced the Orders in Council, 
suffered the chief penalty. The West India colonies were kept in constant dis- 
comfort and starvation by swarms of semi-piratical craft darting in and out of 
every channel among their islands; but the people of England could have borne 
with patience the punishment of the West Indies had not the American cruisers 
inflicted equally severe retribution nearer home. 

Great Britain was blockaded. No one could deny that manifest danger existed 
to any merchant-vessel that entered or left British waters. During the summer 
the blockade was continuous. Toward the close of 1812 an American named — 
Preble living in Paris bought a small vessel, said to have belonged in turn to the 
British and French navy, which he fitted as a privateer-brig, carrying sixteen guns 
and one hundred and sixty men. The True-Blooded Yankee commanded by 
Captain Hailey, sailed from Brest March 1, 1813, and cruised thirty-seven days 
on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, capturing twenty-seven valuable vessels; 
sinking coasters in the very bay of Dublin; landing and taking possession of an 
«sland off the coast of Ireland, and of a town in Scotland, where she burned seven 
vessels in the harbor. She returned safely to Brest, and soon made another cruise. 
At the same time the schooner Fox of Portsmouth burned or sunk vessel after 
vessel in the Irish Sea, as they plied between Liverpool and Cork. In May the 
schooner Paul Jones of New York, carrying sixteen guns and one hundred and 
twenty men, took or destroyed a dozen vessels off the Irish coast, until she was 
herself caught in a fog by the frigate Leonidas, and captured May 23 after a chase 
in which five of her crew were wounded. 


While these vessels were thus engaged, the brig Rattlesnake of Philadelphia, 
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carrying sixteen guns and one hundred and twenty men, and the brig Scourge of 
New York, carrying nine guns and one hundred and ten men, crossed the ocean 
and cruised all the year in the northern seas off the coasts of Scotland and Nor- 
way, capturing some forty British vessels, and costing the British merchants and 
shipowners losses to the amount of at least two million dollars. In July the 
- Scourge fell in with Commodore Rodgers in the President, and the two vessels 
remained several days in company off the North Cape, while the British ad- 
miraltyv sent three or four squadrons in search of them without success. July 19 
_ after Rodgers had been nearly a month in British waters, one of these squadrons 
drove him away, and he then made a circuit round Ireland before he turned 
homeward. At the same time, from July 14 to August 14 the Argus was destroy- 
ing vessels in the British Channel at the rate of nearly one a day. After the cap- 
ture of the Argus, August 14, the Grand Turk of Salem, a brig carrying sixteen 
guns and one hundred and five men, cruised for twenty days in the mouth of 
the British Channel without being disturbed. Besides these vessels, others 
dashed into British waters from time to time as they sailed forward and back 
across the ocean in the track of British commerce. 

No one disputed that the privateers were a very important branch of the 
American navy; but they suffered under serious drawbacks which left doubtful 
the balance of merits and defects. Perhaps their chief advantage compared with 
government vessels was their lishtness—a quality which no government would 
have carried to the same extent. The long-range pivot-gun was another invention 
of the privateer, peculiarly successful and easily adapted for government vessels. 
In other respects the same number or even half the number of sloops-of-war 
would have probably inflicted greater iniury at less cost. The Argus showed how 

this result could have been attained. The privateer’s first object was to save 
prizes; and in the effort to send captured vessels into port the privateer lost a large 
proportion by recapture. Down to the moment when Admiral Warren estab- 
lished his blockade of the American coast from New York southward, most of 
the prizes got to port. After that time the New England ports alone offered 
reasonable chance of safety, and privateering received a check. During the war 
about twenty-five hundred vessels all told were captured from the British. 
Many were destroyed; many released as cartels: and of the remainder not less 
than seven hundred and fifty, probably one-half the number sent to port, were 
recaptured by the British navy. Most of these were the prizes of privateers, 
and would have been destroyed had they been taken by government vessels. 
They were usually the most valuable prizes, so that the injury that might have 
been inflicted on British commerce was diminished nearly one-half by the sys- 
tem which encouraged private war as a money-making speculation. 

Another objection was equally serious. Like all gambling ventures, privateer- 
ing was not profitable. In the list of five hundred privateers furnished by the 
Navy Department, three hundred were recorded as having never made a prize. 
Of the remainder, few made their expenses. One of the most successful cruises 
of the war was that of Joshua Barney on the Baltimore schooner Rossie at the 
outbreak of hostilities, when every prize reached port. Barney sent in prizes 
supposed to be worth fifteen hundred thousand dollars: but after paying charges 
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and duties and selling the goods, he found that the profits were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the discomforts, and he refused to repeat the experiment. His 
experience was common. As early as November, 1812, the owners of twenty-four 
New York privateers sent to Congress a memorial declaring that the profits of 
private naval war were by no means equal to the hazards, and that the spirit of 
privateering stood in danger of extinction unless the government would consent 
in some manner to grant a bounty for the capture or destruction of the enemy's 
property. 

If private enterprise was to fail at the critical moment, and if the government 
must supply the deficiency, the government would have done better to undertake 
the whole task. In effect, the government in the end did so. The merchants 
asked chiefly for a reduction of duties on prize-goods. Gallatin pointed out the 
serious objections to such legislation, and the little probability that the measure 
would increase the profits of privateering or the number of privateers. The actual 
privateers, he said, were more than enough for the food offered by the enemy’s 
trade, and privateering, like every other form of gambling, would always continue 
to attract more adventurers than it could support. | 

Congress for the time followed Gallatin’s advice, and did nothing; but in the 
summer session of 1813, after Gallatin’s departure for Europe, the privateer 
owners renewed their appeal, and the acting Secretary of the Treasury, Jones, 
wrote to the chairman of the Naval Committee July 21, 1813: 

“The fact is that . . . privateering is nearly at an end; and from the best ob- 
servation I have been enabled to make, it is more from the deficiency of remune- 
ration in the net proceeds of their prizes than from the vigilance and success of 
the enemy in recapturing.” 

In deference to Jones’s opinion, Congress passed an Act, approved August 2, 
1813, reducing one-third the duties on prize-goods. Another Act, approved 
August 3, granted a bounty of twenty-five dollars for every prisoner captured and 
delivered to a United States agent by a private armed vessel. A third Act, ap- 
proved August 2, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to place on the pension 
list any privateersman who should be wounded or disabled in the line of his duty. 

These complaints and palliations tended to show that the privateer cost the pub- 
lic more than the equivalent government vessel would have cost. If instead of five 
hundred privateers of all sizes and efficiency, the government had kept twenty 
sloops-of-war constantly at sea destroying the enemy's commerce, the result 
“would have been about the same as far as concerned injury to the enemy, while 
in another respect the government would have escaped one of its chief difficul- 
ties. Nothing injured the navy so much as privateering. Seamen commonly 
preferred the harder but more profitable and shorter cruise in a privateer, where 
fighting was not expected or wished, to the strict discipline and ne 
battles of government ships, where wages were low and prize-money scarce. 
all towns in the United States, Marblehead was probably the most devoted to 
the sea; but of nine hundred men from Marblehead who took part in the Hi 
fifty-seven served as soldiers, one hundred and twenty entered the Beh: B ; e 
seven hundred and twenty-six went as privateersmen. Only after muc ; ay 
and difficulty could the frigates obtain crews. The Constitution was nearly lost 
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_by this cause at the beginning of the war; and the loss of the Cee Be 

supposed to be chiefly due to the determination of the old crew to quit the gov- 
ernment service for that of the privateers. 

Such drawbacks raised reasonable doubts as to the balance of advantages and 
disadvantages offered by the privateer system. Perhaps more careful inquiry 
might show that, valuable as the privateers were, the government would have 
done better to retain all military and naval functions in its own hands, and to 
cover the seas with small cruisers capable of pursuing a system of thorough 
destruction against the shipping and colonial interests of England. 


J MONROE AND ARMSTRONG 


John Armstrong was an-unusual character. The local influences which shaped — 
Americans were illustrated by the leaders whom New York produced and by © 
none better than by Armstrong. Virginians could not understand, and could 
still less trust, such a combination of keenness and will, with absence of con- — 
ventional morals as the Secretary of War displayed. The Virginians were simple 
in everything; even their casuistry was old-fashioned. Armstrong’s mind be- 
longed to modern New York. The Virginians were a knot of country gentlemen, 
inspired by faith in rural virtues, and sustained by dislike for the city tendencies 
of Northern society. Among themselves they were genial, reluctant to offend, 
and eager to remove causes of offense. The domestic history of the government 
at Washington repeated the Virginian traits. Jefferson and his friends passed 
much time in making quarrels, and more in making peace. Unlike Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New England, Virginia stood stoutly by her own leaders; and 
however harsh Virginians might be in their judgment of others they carried 
delicacy to an extreme in their treatment of each other. Even John Randolph 
and W. B. Giles, who seemed to put themselves beyond the social pale, were 
treated with tenderness and regarded with admiration. 

The appearance of a rough and harshly speaking friend in such a society was _ 
no slight shock, and for that reason William Henry Crawford was socially one 
of themselves, while Armstrong belonged to a different type and class. The 
faculty of doing a harsh act in a harsh way, and of expressing rough opinions 
in a caustic tone, was not what the Virginians most disliked in Armstrong. His _ 
chief fault in their eyes, and one which they could not be blamed for resenting, 
was his avowed want of admiration for the Virginians themselves. Armstrong's 
opinion on that subject, which was but the universal opinion of New York 
politicians, became notorious long before he entered the Cabinet, and even then 
annoyed Madison. The newspapers gossiped about the mean estimate which 
Armstrong expressed for the capacities of the Virginia statesmen. So old and ~ 
fixed was the feud, that from the first the Virginians lost no opportunity to express 
their opinion of Armstrong, especially in the Senate, whenever he was nomi- 
nated for office. Madison unwillingly selected him for the post of secretary after 
Crawford refused it, but neither of the Virginia senators voted on the question 
of confirmation. In appointing Armstrong, Madison bestowed on him neither 
respect nor confidence. He afterward declared the reasons that caused him to in- 
vite a person whom he distrusted into a position of the highest importance. 

“Should it be asked,” wrote Madison ten years after the war, ‘why the indi- 
vidual in question was placed, and after such developments of his career con- 
tinued, at the head of the War Department, the answer will readily occur to 
those best acquainted with the circumstances of the period. Others may be re- 
ferred for an explanation to the difficulty, which had been felt in its fullest pres- 
sure, of obtaining services which would have been preferred, several eminent 
citizens to whom the station had been offered having successively declined it. 
It was not unknown at the time that objections existed to the person finally ap- 
pointed, as appeared when his nomination went to the Senate, where it received 
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the reluctant sanction of a scanty majority [eighteen to fifteen]. Nor was the 
President unaware or unwarned of the temper and turn of mind ascribed to him, 
which might be uncongenial with the official relations in which he was to stand. 
But these considerations were sacrificed to recommendations from esteemed 
friends; a belief that he possessed, with known talents, a degree of military infor- 
. mation which might be useful; and a hope that a proper mixture of conciliating 
confidence and interposing control would render objectionable peculiarities less 
in practice than in prospect.” 

Possibly Armstrong took a different view of Madison’s conduct, and regarded 
his own acceptance of the War Department in January, 1813, as proof both 
of courage and disinterestedness. He knew that he could expect no confidence | 
from Virginians; but apparently he cared little for Virginian enmity, and was 
chiefly fretted by what he thought Virginian incompetence. No one could fail 
to see that he came into the Government rather as a master than a servant. Ac 
cording to General Wilkinson he was quite as much feared as hated. “I am in- 
deed shocked,” wrote Wilkinson in his Memoirs “when I take a retrospect of the 
evidence of the terror in which the minister kept more than one great man at 
Washington.” Wilkinson, who hated Madison even more than he hated Arm- 
strong, evidently believed that the President was afraid of his secretary. Madi- 
son himself explained that he thought it better to bear with Armstrong’s faults 
than to risk another change in the Department of War. 

In that decision Madison was doubtless tight. Whatever were Armstrong’s 
faults, he was the strongest Secretary of War the government had yet seen. 
Hampered by an inheritance of mistakes not easily corrected, and by a chief 
whose methods were unmilitary in the extreme, Armstrong still introduced into 
the army an energy wholly new. Before he had been a year in office he swept 
away the old generals with whom Madison and Eustis had encumbered the serv- 
ice, and in their place substituted new men. While Major Generals Dearborn, — 
Pinckney and Morgan Lewis were set over military districts where active serv- : 
ice was unnecessary, and while Major General Wilkinson was summoned to 
the last of his many courts of inquiry, the President sent to the Senate, January 
21 and February 21 the names of two new major generals and six brigadiers of a 
totally different character from the earlier appointments. 

The first major general. was George Izard of South Carolina, born at Paris in 
1777, his father Ralph Izard being then American commissioner with Franklin 
and Deane. Returning to America only for a few years after the peace, George 
Izard at the age of fifteen was sent abroad to receive a military education in 
England, Germany, and France in the great school of the French Revolution. 
As far as education could make generals, Izard was the most promising officer in 
the United States service. Appointed in March, 1812, colonel of the Second 
Artillery, promoted to brigadier in March, 1813, he served with credit under 
Hampton at Chateaugay, and received his promotion over the heads of Chandler, 
Boyd, and one or two other brigadiers his seniors. He was intended to succeed 


Hampton on Lake Champlain. 
The second new major general was 


Jacob Brown, who aft ivi 
pointment of brigadier, July 19, 1813, 0 after receiving the ap- 


was suddenly promoted to major general 
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at the same time with Izard. The selection was the more remarkable because 
Brown had no military education, and was taken directly from the militia. Born 
in Pennsylvania in 1775 of Quaker parentage, Brown began life asa school- 
master. At the instance of the Society of Friends, he taught their public school in — 
New York city for several years with credit. He then bought a large tract of land 
near Sackett’s Harbor, and in 1799 undertook to found a town of Brownville. 
He soon became a leading citizen in that part of New York, and in 1809 was 
appointed to the command of a militia regiment. In 1811 he was made a briga- 
dier of militia and at the beginning of the war distinguished himself by activity 
and success at Ogdensburg. His defense of Sackett’s Harbor in 1813 won him a 
brigade in the regular service, and his share in Wilkinson’s descent of the St. 
Lawrence led to his further promotion. 

Wilkinson, who regarded Brown as one of his enemies, declared that he knew 
not enough of military duty to post the guards of his camp, and that he compelled 
his battery to form in a hollow for the advantage of elevating the pieces to fire 
at the opposite heights. Winfield Scott, who was one of Brown’s warmest 
friends, described him as full of zeal and vigor, but not a technical soldier, and 
but little acquainted with organization, tactics, police, and camp duties in gen- 
eral. The promotion of an officer so inexperienced to the most important com- 
mand on the frontier gave a measure of Armstrong’s boldness and judgment. 

The six new brigadiers were also well chosen. They were Alexander Macomb, 
T. A. Smith, Daniel Bissell, Edmund P. Gaines, Winfield Scott, and Eleazer W. 
Ripley, all colonels of the regular army selected for their merits. Armstrong sup- 
plied Brown’s defects of education by giving him the aid of Winfield Scott and 
Ripley, who were sent to organize brigades at Niagara. - 

The energy thus infused by Armstrong into the regular army lasted for half ° 
a century; but perhaps his abrupt methods were better shown in another in- 
stance, which brought upon him the displeasure of the President. Against Har- 
rison, Armstrong from the first entertained a prejudice. Believing him to be 
weak and pretentious, the Secretary of War showed the opinion by leaving him 
in nominal command in the northwest, but sending all his troops in different di- 
rections, without consulting him even in regard to movements within his own — 
military department. Harrison, taking just offense, sent his resignation as major 
general May 11, 1814 but at the same time wrote to Governor Shelby of Ken- 
tucky a letter which caused the governor to address to the President a remon- 
strance against accepting the resignation. 

At that moment Armstrong and Madison were discussing the means of pro- 
moting Andrew Jackson in the regular service for his success in the Creek cam- 
paigns. No commission higher than that of brigadier was then at their disposal, 
and a commission as brigadier was accordingly prepared for Jackson May 22 
with a brevet of major general. Harrison’s resignation had been received by 
Armstrong two days before issuing Jackson’s brevet, and had been notified to 
the President who was then at Montpelier. The President replied May 25 sug- 
gesting that in view of Harrison’s resignation, the better way would be to send a 
commission as major general directly to Jackson: “I suspend a final decision, 
however, till I see you, which will be in two or three days after the arrival of 
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this.” No sooner did Armstrong receive the letter, than without waiting for the 


_ President’s return he wrote to Jackson, May 28: “Since the date of my letter of 


the 24th Major General Harrison has resigned his commission in the army and 
thus is created a vacancy in that grade, which I hasten to fill with your name.” 
Armstrong’s course was irregular, and his account to Jackson of the circum- 
stances was incorrect; for Harrison’s resignation had been received before, not 
after, Armstrong’s letter of the 24th. Madison believed that Armstrong wished 
to appear as the source of favor to the army. Armstrong attributed Madison’s 
hesitation to the wish of Madison and Monroe that Harrison, rather than Jack- 
son, should take command of Mobile and New Orleans. Both suspicions might © 
be wrong or right; but Armstrong’s conduct, while betraying the first motive, 
suggested the fear that the President might change his mind; and Harrison be- 
lieved that the President would have done so, had not Armstrong’s abrupt action 
made it impossible. “The President expressed his great regret,” said Harrison’s 


biographer, “that the letter of Governor Shelby had not been received earlier, as 


in that case the valuable services of General Harrison would have been preserved 
to the nation in the ensuing campaign.” 

Little as the President liked his Secretary of War, his antipathy was mild 
when compared with that of Monroe. The failure of the Canada campaign gave 
a serious blow to Armstrong; but he had still recovered Detroit, and was about 
to finish the Creek war. His hold upon the army was becoming strong. His 
enemies charged him with ambition; they said he was systematically engaged 
in strengthening his influence by seducing the young officers of talent into his 
personal support, teaching them to look for appreciation not to the President 
but to himself, and appointing to office only his own tools, or the sons of influ- 
ential men. He was believed to favor a conscription and to aim at the position of 
lieutenant general. These stories were constantly brought to Monroe, and drove 
him to a condition of mind only to be described as rabid. He took the unusual 
step of communicating them to the President, with confidential comments that, 
if known to Armstrong, could hardly have failed to break up the Cabinet. 

“It is painful to me to make this communication to you,” wrote the Secretary 
of State December 27, 1813; “nor should I do it if I did not most conscientiously 
believe that this man if continued in office will ruin not you and the Administra- 
tion only, but the whole Republican party and cause. He has already gone far 
to do it, and it is my opinion, if he is not promptly removed, he will soon accom- 
plish it. Without repeating other objections to him, if the above facts are true 
. . . he wants a head fit for his station. Indolent except to improper purposes, he 
is incapable of that combination and activity which the times require. My ad- 
vice to you, therefore, is to remove him at once. The near prospect of a conscrip- 
tion, adopted and acted on without your approbation or knowledge, is a sufficient 
reason. The burning of Newark, if done by his orders, is another. The failure to 
place troops at Fort George is another. In short there are abundant reasons for it. 
His removal for either of the three would revive the hopes of our party now 
desponding, and give a stimulus to measures. I do not however wish you to act 
on my advice—consult any in whom you have confidence. Mr. A. has, as you 
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may see, few friends, and some of them cling to him rather as I suspect from 
improper motives, or on a presumption that you support him.” 

Armstrong’s faults were beyond dispute, but his abilities were very consider- 
able; and the President justly thought that nothing would be gained by dis- 
missing him, even to restore Monroe to the War Department. Armstrong, strug- 
gling with the load of incapable officers and insufficient means, for which Madi- 


son and Congress were responsible, required the firm support of his chief and 


his colleagues, as well as of the army and of Congress, to carry the burden of the 
war; but he had not a friend to depend upon. Secretary Jones was as hostile as 
Monroe. Pennsylvania and Virginia equally distrusted him, and the fate of any — 
public man distrusted by Pennsylvania and Virginia was commonly fixed in ad- 
vance. Armstrong was allowed to continue his preparations for the next cam- 
paign, but Monroe remained actively hostile. In a private letter to Crawford, 
written probably about the month of May, 1814, and preserved with a memo- 
randum that it was not sent, Monroe said: 

“There is now no officer free to command to whom the public looks with any 
sort of confidence or even hope. Izard stands next, but he is as you see otherwise 
engaged on a court of inquiry on Wilkinson. Thus the door is left open for some 
new pretender, and Mr. Armstrong is that pretender. This has been his object 
from the beginning. . . . The whole affair is beyond my control.” 

Thus the elements of confusion surrounding Armstrong were many. A sus- 
picious and hesitating President; a powerful and jealous Secretary of State; a 
South Carolinian major general educated in the French engineers commanding 
on Lake Champlain; a Pennsylvania schoolmaster, of Quaker parentage, without 
military knowledge, commanding at Sackett’s Harbor and Niagara; a few young 
brigadiers eager to distinguish themselves, and an army of some thirty thousand 
men—these were the elements with which Armstrong was to face the whole 
military power of England; for Paris capitulated March 31 and the war in Europe 
was ended. 

In one respect, Armstrong’s conduct seemed inconsistent with the idea of 
selfishness or intrigue. The duty of organizing a court-martial for the trial of 
William Hull fell necessarily upon him. Hull’s defense must inevitably im- 
peach Hull’s superiors; his acquittal was possible only on the ground that the 
Government had been criminally negligent in supporting him. As far as Arm- 
strong was interested in the result, he was concerned in proving the incapacity 
of his predecessor Eustis, and of the President, in their management of the war. 
He could have had no personal object to gain in procuring the conviction of 
Hull, but he might defend his own course by proving the imbecility of Dearborn. 

The President ordered a court-martial on Hull before Armstrong entered the 
War Department. A. J. Dallas drew up the specifications, and inserted, contrary 
to his own judgment, a charge of treason made by the Department. The other 
charges were cowardice, neglect of duty, and unofficer-like conduct. Monroe, 
while temporarily at the head of the Department, organized the first court to 
meet at Philadelphia February 25, 1813. Major General Wade Hampton was 
to preside. 

Before the trial could be held, Armstrong came into office and was obliged to 
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order the members of the court to active service. a be was sent to Lake t 
: Champlain, and when his campaign ended in November, ‘1813 he returned 
under charges resembling those against Hull. Finding that neither Wilkinson r 
nor Armstrong cared to press them, and satisfied that no inquiry could be im- 
partial, Hampton determined to settle the question by once more sending in his 
resignation, which he did in March, 1814, when it was accepted. Armstrong in 
effect acquitted Hampton by accepting his resignation, and never publicly af- 
firmed any charge against him until after Hampton’s death, when he attributed 
to the major general “much professional error and great moral depravity. 
Hampton’s opinion of Armstrong could be gathered only from his conduct and 
his letters to the Secretary of War, but was not materially different from Arm- 

~ strong’s opinion of Hampton. 

Meanwhile Hull waited for trial. During the summer of 1813 he saw nearly 
all his possible judges disgraced and demanding courts-martial like himself. 
Hampton was one; Wilkinson another; Dearborn a third. Dearborn had been 
removed from command of his army in face of the enemy, and loudly called for 


a court of inquiry. Instead of granting the request the President again assigned 


him to duty in command of Military District No. 3 comprising the city of New 
York, and also made him President of the court-martial upon General Hull. 

' The impropriety of such a selection could not be denied. Of all men in the 
United States, Dearborn was most deeply interested in the result of Hull’s trial, 
and the President, next to Dearborn, would be most deeply injured by Hull's 
acquittal. The judgment of Dearborn, or of any court over which Dearborn pre- 
sided, in a matter which affected both court and government so closely could not 
command respect. That Armstrong lent himself to such a measure was a new 
trait of character never explained; but that Madison either ordered or permitted 
it showed that he must have been unconscious either of Dearborn’s responsi- 
bility for Hull’s disaster, or of his own. 

Hull offered no objection to his court, and the trial began at Albany, January 
3, 1814, Dearborn presiding, and Martin Van Buren acting as special judge ad- 
vocate. March 26 the court sentenced Hull to be shot to death for cowardice, 
neglect of duty, and unofficer-like conduct. April 25 President Madison ap- 
proved the sentence, but remitted the execution, and Hull’s name was ordered 
to be struck from the army roll. ; 

That some one should be punished for the loss of Detroit was evident, and 
few persons were likely to complain because Hull was a selected victim; but 
many thought that if Hull deserved to be shot, other men, much higher than he 
in office and responsibility, merited punishment; and the character of the court- 
martial added no credit to the Government, which in effect it acquitted of blame. 


CHAPTER XVI 
_ CHIPPAWA AND LUNDY’S LANE 

After the close of the campaign on the St. Lawrence, in November, 1813, 
General Wilkinson’s army, numbering about eight thousand men, sick and well, 
went into winter quarters at French Mills, on the Canada line, about eight miles 
south of the St. Lawrence. Wilkinson was unfit for service, and asked leave to 
remove to Albany, leaving Izard ‘in command; but Armstrong was not yet ready 
to make the new arrangements, and Wilkinson remained with the army during 
the winter. His force seemed to stand in a good position for annoying the enemy 
and interrupting communications between Upper and Lower Canada; but it lay 
idle between November 13 and February 1, when, under orders from Armstrong, 
it was broken up. Brigadier-General Brown, with two thousand men, was sent 
to Sackett’s Harbor. The rest of the army was ordered to fall back to Plattsburg— 
a point believed most likely to attract the enemy’s notice in the spring. 

Wilkinson obeyed, and found himself, in March, at Plattsburg with about 
four thousand effectives. He was at enmity with superiors and subordinates alike; 
but the chief object of his antipathy was the Secretary of War. From Plattsburg, 
March 27, he wrote a private letter to Major-General Dearborn whose hostility _ 
to the secretary was also pronounced: “I know of his (Armstrong’s) secret under- 
workings, and have therefore, to take the bull by the horns, demanded an arrest 
and a court-martial. . . . Good God! I am astonished at the man’s audacity, 
when he must be sensible of the power I have over him.” Pending the reply to 
his request for a court-martial, Wilkinson determined to make a military effort. 
“My advanced post is at Champlain on this side. I move today; and the day after 
tomorrow, if the ice, snow, and frost should not disappear, we shall visit the 
Lacolle, and take possession of that place. This is imperiously enjoined to check 
the reinforcements he (Prevost) continues to send to the Upper Province.” 

The Lacolle was a small river, or creek, emptying into the Sorel four or five 
miles beyond the boundary. According to the monthly return of the troops com- 
manded by Major-General de Rottenburg, the British forces stationed about 
Montreal numbered, January 22, 1814, eight thousand rank-and-file present for 
duty. Of these, eight hundred and eighty-five were at St. John’s; six hundred 
and ninety were at Isle aux Noix, with outposts at Lacadie and Lacolle of three 
hundred and thirty-two men. 

Wilkinson knew that the British outpost at the crossing of Lacolle Creek, num- 
bering two hundred men all told, was without support nearer than Isle aux 
Noix ten miles away; but it was stationed in a stone-mill, with thick walls and 
a solid front. He took two twelve-pound field-guns to batter the mill, and crossing 
the boundary, March 30, with his four thousand men, advanced four or five 
miles to Lacolle Creek. The roads were obstructed and impassable, but his troops 
made their way in deep snow through the woods until they came within sight 
of the mill. The guns were then placed in position and opened fire; but Wilkin- 
son was disconcerted to find that after two hours the mill was unharmed. He 
ventured neither to storm it nor flank it; and after losing more than two hundred 
men by the fire of the garrison, he ordered a retreat, and marched his army back 


to Champlain. 
{ 169 } 
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- With this last example of his military capacity Wilkinson disappeared from the 


scene of active life, where he had performed so long and extraordinary a part. 
Orders arrived, dated March 24, relieving him from duty under the form of 
granting his request for a court of inquiry. Once more he passed the ordeal of a 
severe investigation, and received the verdict of acquittal, but he never was 
again permitted to resume his command in the army. 

The force Wilkinson had brought from Lake Ontario, though united with that 
which Wade Hampton had organized, was reduced by sickness, expiration of 
enlistments, and other modes ot depletion to a mere handful when Major-Gen- 
- eral Izard arrived at Plattsburg on the first day of May. Izard’s experience formed 
a separate narrative, and made a part of the autumn campaign. During the early 
summer, the war took a different and unexpected direction, tollowing the steps of 
the new Major-General Brown; for wherever Brown went, fighting tollowed. 

General Brown marched from French Mills, February 13, with two thousand 
men. February 28, Secretary Armstrong wrote him a letter suggesting an attack 
on Kingston, to be covered by a feint on Niagara. Brown, on arriving at Sackett’s 
Harbor, consulted Chauncey, and allowed himself to be dissuaded from attack- 
ing Kingston. “By some extraordinary mental process,” Armstrong thought, 
Brown and Chauncey “arrived at the same conclusion,—that the main action, 
an attack on Kingston, being impracticable, the ruse, intended merely to mask 
it, might do as well.” Brown immediately marched with two thousand men for 
Niagara. 

When the secretary learned of this movement, although it was contrary to his 
ideas of strategy; he wrote an encouraging letter to Brown, March 20: 

“You have mistaken my meaning. . . . If you hazard anything by this mistake, 
correct it promptly by returning to your post. If on the other hand you left the 
Harbor with a competent force for its defence, go on and prosper. Good conse- 
quences are sometimes the result of mistakes.” | 

The correspondence showed chiefly that neither the secretary nor the general 
had a distinct idea, and that Brown’s campaign, like Dearborn’s the year before, 
received its direction from Chauncey, whose repugnance to attacking Kingston 
was invincible. 

Brown was shown his mistake by Gaines, before reaching Buffalo March 24, 
and leaving his troops he hurried back to Sackett’s Harbor, “the most unhappy 
man alive.” He resumed charge of such troops as remained at the Harbor, while 
Winfield Scott formed a camp of instruction at Buffalo, and, waiting for recruits 
who never came, personally drilled the officers of all grades. Scott’s energy threw 
into the little army a spirit and an organization strange to the service. Three 
months of instruction converted the raw troops into soldiers. 

Meanwhile Brown could do nothing at Sackett’s Harbor. The British held 
control of the Lake, while Commodore Chauncey and the contractor Eckford 
were engaged in building a new ship which was to be ready in July. The British 
nearly succeeded in preventing Chauncey from appearing on the Lake during the 
entire season, for no sooner did Sir James Yeo sail from Kingston in the spring 
than he attempted to destroy the American magazines. Owing to the remote situ- 
ation of Sackett’s Harbor in the extreme northern corner of the State, all sup- 
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plies and war material were brought first from the Hudson River to Oswego by | 
way of the Mohawk River and Uneida Lake. About twelve miles above Oswego 
the American magazines were established, and there the stores were kept until 
they could be shipped on schooners, and forwarded fitty miles along the Lake- — 
shore to Sackett’s riarbor—always a hazardous operation in the face ot an enemy’s 
fleet. The destruction of the magazines would have been fatal to Chauncey, and 
even the capture or destruction of the schooners with stores was no trifling ad- 
dition to his dithiculties. . 

Sir James Yeo lett Kingston May 4, and appeared off Oswego the next day, 
bringing a large body of troops, numbering more than a thousand rank-and-tile. 
They tound only about three hundred men to oppose them, and having landed 
May 6, they gained possession of the fort which protected the harbor of Oswego. 
The Americans made a resistance which caused a loss of seventy-two men killed 
and wounded to the British, among the rest Captain Mulcaster of the Royal 
Navy, an active officer, who was dangerously wounded. ‘The result was hardly 
worth the loss. Four schooners were captured or destroyed, and some twenty-four 
hundred barrels of flour, pork, and salt, but nothing of serious importance. Yeo 
made no attempt to ascend the river, and retired to Kingston atter destroying 
whatever property he could not take away. } 

Although the chief American depot escaped destruction, the disgrace and dis- 
couragement remained, that after two years of war the Americans, though en- 
joying every advantage, were weaker than ever on Lake Ontario, and could not 
detend even so important a point as Oswego from the attack of barely a thousand © 
men. Their coastwise supply of stores to Sackett’s Harbor became a difficult and 
dangerous undertaking, to be performed mostly by night. Chauncey remained 
practically blockaded in Sackett’s Harbor; and without his fleet in control of the 

Lake the army could do nothing effectual against Kingston. 

In this helplessness, Armstrong was obliged to seek some other line on which 
the army could be employed against Upper Canada; and the idea occurred to 
him that although he had no Heet on Lake Ontario he had one on Lake Erie, 
which by a little ingenuity might enable the army to approach the heart of Upper 
Canada at the extreme western end of Lake Ontario.” Kight or even six thousand 
men,” Armstrong wrote to the President, April 30, “landed in the bay between 
Point Abino and Fort Erie, and operating either on the line of the Niagara, or 
more directly if a more direct route is found, against the British post at the head 
of Burlington Bay, cannot be resisted with effect without compelling the enemy — 
so to weaken his more eastern posts as to bring them within reach of our means 
at Sackett’s Harbor and Plattsburg.” 

Armstrong's suggestion was made to the President April 30. Already time was 
short. The allies had entered Paris March 31; the citadel of Bayonne capitulated 
to Wellington April 28. In a confidential despatch dated June 3, Lord Bathurst 
notified the governor-general of Canada that ten thousand men had been ordered 
to be shipped immediately for Quebec. July 5, Major-General Torrens at the 
Horse-guards informed Prevost that four brigades—Brisbane’s, Kempt’s, Power's, 
and Robinson’s; fourteen regiments of Wellington’s best troops—had sailed from 

Bordeaux for Canada. Prevost could afford in July to send westward every regu- 
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lar soldier in Lower Canada, sure of replacing them at Montreal by the month 
of August. 3 

_ “A discrepancy in the opinions of the Cabinet,” according to Armstrong, de- 
layed adoption of a plan till June, when a compromise scheme was accepted, but 
not carried out. 

“Two causes prevented its being acted upon in extenso,” Armstrong afterward 
explained—‘the one, a total failure in getting together by militia calls and volun- 
teer overtures a force deemed competent to a campaign of demonstration and 
manoeuvre on the peninsula; the other, an apprehension that the fleet, which had 
been long inactive, would not yet be found in condition to sustain projects re- 
quiring from it a vigorous codperation with the army.” 
~ Brown might have been greatly strengthened at Niagara by drawing from 
Detroit the men that could be spared there; but the Cabinet obliged Armstrong 
to send the Detroit force—about nine hundred in number—against Mackinaw. 
Early in July the Mackinaw expedition, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
- Croghan, started from Detroit, and August 4 it was defeated and returned. 
Croghan’s expedition did not even arrive in time to prevent a British expedition 
from Mackinaw crossing Wisconsin and capturing, July 19, the distant Ameri- 
can post at Prairie du Chien. 

Armstrong did not favor Croghan’s expedition, wishing to bring him and his 
two batteries to reinforce Brown, but yielded to the Secretary of the Navy, who 
wished to capture Mackinaw, and to the promises of Commodore Chauncey that 
on or before July 1 he would sail from Sackett’s Harbor, and command the Lake. 
In reliance on Chauncey, the Cabinet, except Monroe, decided that Major- 
General Brown should cross to the Canadian side, above the Fall of Niagara, and 
march, with Chauncey’s support, to Burlington Heights and to York. 

This decision was made June 7, and Armstrong wrote to Brown, June 10, de- 
scribing the movement intended. The Secretary of the Navy, he said, thought 
Chauncey could not be ready before July 15: 

“To give, however, immediate occupation to your troops, and to prevent their 
blood from stagnating, why not take Fort Erie and its garrison, stated at three or 
four hundred men? Land between Point Abino and Erie in the night; assail the 
fort by land and water; push forward a corps to seize the bridge at Chippawa; 
and be governed by circumstances in either stopping there or going farther. 
Boats may follow and feed you. If the enemy concentrates his whole force on 
this line, as I think he will, it will not exceed two thousand men.” 

Brown had left Sackett’s Harbor, and was at Buffalo when these orders 
reached him. He took immediate measures to carry them out. Besides his regu- 
lar force, he called for volunteers to be commanded by Peter B. Porter; and he 
wrote to Chauncey, June 21, an irritating letter, complaining of having received 
not a line from him, and giving a sort of challenge to the navy to meet the army 
before Fort George, by July 10. The letter showed that opinion in the army ran 
against the navy and particularly against Chauncey, whom Brown evidently re- 
garded as a sort of naval Wilkinson. In truth, Brown could depend neither 
upon Chauncey nor upon volunteers. The whole force he could collect was 
hardly enough to cross the river, and little exceeded the three thousand men on 
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whose presence at once in the boats Alexander Smyth had insisted eighteen 
months before, in order to capture Fort Erie, oh 

So famous did Brown’s little army become, that the details of its force and 
organization retained an interest equalled only by that which attached to the 
frigates and sloops-of-war. Although the existence of the regiments ceased with 

e peace, and their achievements were limited to a single campaign of three 
or four months, their fame would have insured them in any other service ex- 
traordinary honors and sedulous preservation of their identity. ‘Two small brigades 
of regular troops, and one still smaller brigade of Pennsylvania volunteers, with 
a corps of artillery, composed the entire force. The first brigade was commanded 
by Brigadier-General Winfield Scott, and its monthly return of June 30, 1814, 


reported its organization and force as follows: 


STRENGTH OF THE First, on Scort’s, BRIGADE 


Aggregate 
Non-com Officers, Officers Present and 
Rank-and file absent 
errerhegiment. ...%.5 0. seeds. ee 332 16 642 
Beeventn Regiment (06000. ook 416 iby Swe! 
‘T'wenty-second Regiment ............ Paes 1 287 
Twenty-fifth Regiment ...... ere Ne 354 16 619 
Meatteraleotar. | eo Se 4 4 
SURE eters he Bop, a hc ws al 1,319 65 2,129 


The Ninth regiment came from Massachusetts, and in this campaign was 
usually commanded by its lieutenant-colonel, Thomas Aspinwall, or by Major 
Henry Leavenworth. The Eleventh was raised in Vermont, and was led by 
Major John McNeil. The Twenty-second was a Pennsylvania regiment, com- 
manded by its colonel, Hugh Brady. The Twenty-fifth was enlisted in Connecti- 
cut, and identified by the name of T. S. Jesup, one of its majors. The whole bri- 
gade, officers and privates, numbered thirteen hundred and eighty-four men 
present for duty on the first day of July, 1814. | 

The Second, or Ripley’s, brigade was still smaller, and became even more 
famous. Eleazar Wheelock Ripley was born in New Hampshire, in the year 
1782. He became a resident of Portland in Maine, and was sent as a representa- 
tive to the State legislature at Boston, where he was chosen speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, January 17, 1812, on the retirement 
of Joseph Story to become a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A few weeks afterward, March 12, 1812, Ripley took the commission of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Twenty-first regiment, to be enlisted in Massachusetts. A 
year afterward he became colonel of the same regiment, and took part in the 
battle of Chrystler’s Field. Secretary Armstrong made him a brigadier-general 
April 15, 1814, his commission bearing date about a month after that of Win- 
field Scott. Both the new brigadiers were sent to Niagara, where Scott formed a 
brigade from regiments trained by himself; and Ripley was given a brigade com- 
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posed of his old regiment, the Twenty-first, with detachments from the Seven- 
teenth and Nineteenth and Twenty-third. The strength of the brigade, July 1, 


1814, was reported in the monthly return as follows: 


STRENGTH OF THE SECOND, OR RipLey’s, BRIGADE 


Present for Duty Aggregate 
Non-com. Officers, Officers Present and 
Rank-and-file absent 
Twenty-first Regiment .............. 651 25 91y. 
wenty-third Regiment.',.... 2.5...» 341 8 496 
BCAAs carats wh esr ss sea nora ioe 2 2 
ERGEA Lec oh oN: Seve ae rae Mare 992 355 1,415 


Ripley's old regiment, the Twenty-first, was given to Colonel James Miller, 
who had served in the Tippecanoe campaign as major in the Fourth Infantry, 
and had shared the misfortune of that regiment at Detroit. The other regiment 
composing the brigade—the Twenty-third—was raised in New York, and was 
usually commanded by one or another of its majors, McFarland or Brooke. 
Ripley’s brigade numbered one thousand and twenty-seven men present for 
duty, on the first day of July. 

The artillery, under the command of Major Hindman, was composed of four 
_ companies. 
STRENGTH OF HinpMan’s BaTraLIoN OF ARTILLERY 


Present for Duty Aggregate 


Towson’s Companys (ih. eek en aera 89 101 
Riddles Company... ehire sles aa te ee ake 80 104 
Picante Ss Company. ss sa seis eee ee 96 133 
By itiamss. Company. ss i.e cane eee 62 73 

Totaly tte. ye See 327 411 


The militia brigade was commanded by Peter B. Porter, and consisted of six 
hundred Pennsylvania volunieer militia, with about the same number of Indians, 
comprising nearly the whole military strength of the Six Nations. 


STRENGTH OF Major-Generat Brown’s Army, BurFrato, Jury 1, 1814 


Present for Duty Aggregate 
Non-com. Officers, Officers Present and 
Rank-and-file absent 
‘Aer 8 (AA En eo a a 330 15 413 
PO eRSNIGACC: ela Ite iets ela’ oes! 1,312 65 4,122 
Bimlevicmbueade i les Se we tats eo 992 36 1,415 
Bortersnpngade sei. v-nca eal Wsiec uy 6 710 43 830 


ns 


Tiel Baoan ts 1 ae 3,344 Brie) 4.780 
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_ Thus the whole of Brown’s army consisted of half-a-dozen skeleton regiments, 
and including every officer, as well as all Porter's volunteers, numbered barely 
thirty-five hundred men present for duty. The aggregate, including sick and 
absent, did not reach five thousand. | Ya. 
_ The number of effectives varied slightly from week to week, as men joined or - 

left their regiments; but the entire force never exceeded thirty-five hundred men, _ 
exclusive of Indians, 

According to the weekly return of June 22, 1814, Major-General Riall, who 
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commanded the right division of the British Army, had a force of four thousand | | 


rank-and-file present for duty; but of this number the larger part were in garrison - 
at York, Burlington Heights, and Fort Niagara. His headquarters were at Fort 
George, where he had nine hundred and twenty-seven rank-and-file present for 
duty. Opposite Fort George, in Fort Niagara on the American side, five hundred 
and seventy-eight rank-and-file were present for duty. At Queenston were two 
hundred and fifty-eight; at Chippawa, four hundred and twenty-eight; at Fort 
Erie, one hundred and forty-six. In all, on the Niagara River Riall commanded 
two thousand three hundred and thirty-seven rank-and-file present for duty. The 
officers, musicians, etc., numbered three hundred and thirty-two. At that time 
only about one hundred and seventy men were on the sick list. All told, sick and 
well, the regular force numbered two thousand eight hundred and forty men. — 
They belonged chiefly to the First, or Royal Scots; the Eighth, or King’s; the 
Hundredth, the Hundred-and-third regiments, and the Artillery, with a few 
dragoons. : 

As soon as Porter’s volunteers were ready, the whole American army was 
thrown across the river. The operation was effected early in the morning of 
July 3; and although the transport was altogether insufficient, the movement was 
accomplished without accident or delay. Scott's brigade with the artillery landed 
below Fort Erie; Ripley landed above; the Indians gained the rear; and the Fort, | 
which was an open work, capitulated at five o'clock in the afternoon. One hun- 
dred and seventy prisoners, including officers of all ranks, being two companies 
of the Eighth and Hundredth British regiments were surrendered by the major 
in command. 

The next British position was at Chippawa, about sixteen miles below. To 
Chippawa Major-General Riall hastened from Fort George, on hearing that the 
American army had crossed the river above; and there, within a few hours, he 
collected about fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred militia and Indians, 
behind the Chippawa River, in a position not to be assailed in front. The Ameri- 
can army also hastened toward Chippawa. On the morning of July 4 Scott's 
brigade led the way, and after an exhausting march of twelve hours, the enemy 
tearing up the bridges in retiring, Scott reached Chippawa plain toward sunset, 
and found Riall’s force in position beyond the Chippawa River. Scott could only 
retire a mile or two, behind the nearest water,—a creek, or broad ditch, called 
Street’s Creek,—where he went into camp. Brown and Ripley, with the sec- 
ond brigade and artillery, came up two or three hours later, at eleven o'clock in 
the night. Porter followed the next morning. 
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Brown, knowing his numbers to be about twice those of Riall, was anxious to 
_ attack before Riall could be reinforced; and on the morning of July 5, leaving 
Ripley and Porter's brigades encamped in the rear, he reconnoitered the line of 
the Chippawa River, and gave orders for constructing a bridge above Riall’s 
position. The bridge was likely to be an affair of several days, and Riall showed 
a disposition to interfere with it. His scouts and Indians crossed and occupied 
the woods on the American left, driving in the pickets and annoying the recon- 
noitring party, and even the camp. To dislodge them, Porter’s volunteers and 
Indians were ordered forward to clear the woods; and at about half-past four 
o'clock in the afternoon, Porter's advance began to drive the enemy's Indians 
~ back, pressing forward nearly to the Chippawa River. There the advancing 
volunteers and Indians suddenly became aware that the whole British army was 
in the act of crossing the Chippawa Bridge on their flank. The surprise was 
complete, and Porter's brigade naturally broke and fell back in confusion. 

No one could have been more surprised than Brown, or more incredulous 
than Scott, at Riall’s extraordinary movement. The idea that a British force of 
two thousand men at most should venture to attack more than three thousand, 
with artillery, covered by a deep, miry creek, had not entered their minds. . Riall 
drew up his little army in three columns on the Chippawa plain,—the King’s 
regiment four hundred and eighty strong in advance, supported by the Royal 
Scots five hundred strong, and the Hundredth four hundred and fifty strong, 
with a troop of dragoons and artillerists; in all about fifteen hundred regular 
troops, with two twenty-four-pound field-pieces and a five-and-a-half inch how- 
itzer. Six hundred militia and Indians occupied the woods. The whole force 
advanced in order of battle toward Street’s Creek. 

Brown was at the front when this movement was made. Porter was routed. 
Ripley with the second brigade was in the rear. Scott, having rested his brigade 
in the morning and given them a dinner to celebrate the Fourth of July, had 
ordered a grand parade “to keep his men in breath,” as he said; and while Riall’s 
tegular force, fifteen hundred strong, formed on the Chippawa plain a mile away, 
Scott’s brigade—which a week before had been reported as containing thirteen 
hundred men present for duty, and if all its details had been called in could 
hardly have exceeded thirteen hundred men in the ranks on the afternoon of 
July 5—was forming, before crossing the little bridge over Street's Creek to parade 
on the plain already occupied by the British. Owing to the brushwood that lined 
the creek Scott could not see the plain, and received no notice of danger until he 
__ approached the bridge at the head of his brigade. At that moment General Brown 

in full gallop from the front rode by, calling out in passing, “You will have a bat- 
tle!” Scott remarked that he did not believe he should find three hundred Brit-- 
ish to fight, and crossed the bridge. 

If Riall was unwise to attack, Scott tempted destruction by leaving his secure 
position behind the creek; but at that moment he was in his happiest temper. 
He meant to show what he and his brigade could do. As his thin column crossed 
the bridge, the British twenty-four-pound guns opened upon it; but the Ameri- 
can line moved on, steady as veterans, and formed in order of battle beyond. 
Towson’s three twelve-pounders were placed in position near the river on the 
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extreme right, and opened fire on the heavier British battery opposite. The 
infantry deployed in three battalions,—the right, under Major Leavenworth of 
the Ninth; the centre, under Major McNeil of the Eleventh; the left, under 
Major Jesup of the Twenty-fifth. Throwing the flanks obliquely forward, and’ 
extending Jesup’s battalion into the woods on the left to prevent outflanking, 
Scott ordered an advance; and at the same time Riall directed the Royal Scots 
and the Hundredth to charge. The two lines advanced, stopping alternately to 
fire and move forward, while Towson’s guns, having blown up a British caisson, 
were turned on the British column. The converging American fire made havoc 
in the British ranks, and when the two lines came within some sixty or seventy 
paces of each other in the centre, the flanks were actually in contact. Then the 
whole British line broke and crumbled away. Ripley’s brigade, arriving soon 
afterward, found no enemy on the plain. The battle had lasted less than an hour. 

Riall’s report made no concealment of his defeat. . 


aS Se 


“I placed two light twenty-four-pounders and a five-and-a-half inch howitzer,” 
he said, “against the right of the enemy’s position, and formed the Royal Scots 
and Hundredth regiment with the intention of making a movement upon his 
left, which deployed with the greatest regularity and opened a very heavv fire. 
I immediately moved up the Kino’s regiment to the right, while the Roval Scots 
and Hundredth regiments were directed to charge the enemy in front, for which 
they advanced with the oreatest gallantry under a most destructive fire. T am 
sorry to say, however, in this attempt they suffered so severely that I was obliged 
to withdraw them, finding their further efforts against the superior numbers of 
the enemy would be unavailing.” 

For completeness, Scott’s victory at Chippawa could be compared with that of 
Isaac Hull over the Guerriére; but in one respect Scott surpassed Hull. The 
Constitution was a much heavier ship than its enemy; but Scott’s brigade was. 
weaker, both in men and guns, than Riall’s force. Even in regulars, man against 
man, Scott was certainly outnumbered. His brigade could not have contained, 
with artillerists, more than thirteen hundred men present on the field, while 
Riall officially reported his regulars at fifteen hundred, and his irregular corps 
at six hundred. Scott’s flank was exposed and turned by the rout of Porter. He 
fought with a creek in his rear, where retreat was destruction. He had three 
twelve-pound field-pieces, one of which was soon dismounted, against two twenty- 
four-pounders, and a five-and-a-half inch howitzer. He crossed the bridge and 
deployed under the enemy’s fire. Yet the relative losses showed that he was the 
superior of his enemy in every respect, and in none more than in the efficiency of 
his guns. 

Riall reported a total loss in killed, wounded, and missing of five hundred and 
fifteen men, not including Indians. Scott and Porter reported a total loss of two 
hundred and ninety-seven, not including Indians. Riall’s regular regiments and 
artillery lost one hundred and thirty-seven killed, and three hundred and five 
wounded. Scott's brigade reported forty-eight killed and two hundred and 
twenty-seven wounded. The number of Riall’s killed was nearly three times the 
number of Scott’s killed, and proved that the battle was decided by the superior 
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curacy or rapidity of the musketry and artillery fire, other military qualities 
yeing assumed to be equal. 3 

_ The battle of Chippawa was the only occasion during the war when equal _ 
odies of regular troops met face to face, in extended lines on an open plain in 
broad daylight, without advantage of position; and never again after that combat 
was an army of American regulars beaten by British troops. Small as the affair 
was, and unimportant in military results, it gave to the United States army a 
character and pride it had never before possessed. 

Riall regained the protection of his lines without further loss; but two days 
afterward Brown turned his position, and Riall abandoned it with the whole 
peninsula except Fort George. Leaving garrisons in Fort George and Fort 
Niagara, he fell back toward Burlington Bay to await reinforcements. Brown 
followed as far as Queenston, where he camped July 10, doubtful what next to 
do. Fretting under the enforced delay, he wrote to Commodore Chauncey, 
July 13, a letter that led to much comment:— 

“I have looked for your fleet with the greatest anxiety since the 10th. I do 
not doubt my ability to meet the enemy in the field, and to march in any direction 
over his country, your fleet carrying for me the necessary supplies. . . . There is 
not a doubt resting in my mind but that we have between us the command of 
sufficient means to conquer Upper Canada within two months, if there is a 
prompt and zealous co-operation and a vigorous application of these means.” 

Brown, like Andrew Jackson, with the virtues of a militia general, possessed 
some of the faults. His letter to Chauncey expressed his honest belief; but he 
was mistaken, and the letter tended to create a popular impression that 
Chauncey was wholly to blame. Brown could not, even with Chauncey’s help, 
conquer Upper Canada. He was in danger of being himself destroyed; and even 
at Queenston he was not safe. Rial] had already received, July 9, a reinforcement 
of seven hundred regulars; at his camp, only thirteen miles from Brown, he had 
twenty-two hundred men; in garrison at Fort George and Niagara he left more 
than a thousand men; Lieutenant-General Drummond was on his way from 
Kingston with the Eighty-ninth regiment four hundred strong, under Colonel 
Morrison, who had won the battle of Chrystler’s Field, while still another regi- 
ment, DeWatteville’s, was on the march. Four thousand men were concen- 
trating on Fort George, and Chauncey, although he might have delayed, could: 
not have prevented their attacking Brown, or stopping his advance. 

Brown was so well aware of his own weakness that he neither tried to assault 
Fort George nor to drive Riall farther away, although Ripley and the two engi- 
neer officers McRee and Wood advised the attempt. After a fortnight passed 
below Queenston, he suddenly withdrew to Chippawa July 24, and camped on 
the battle-field. Riall instantly left his camp at eleven o'clock in the night of 
July 24, and followed Brown’s retreat with about a thousand men, as far as 
Lundy’s Lane, only a mile below the Falls of Niagara. There he camped at 
seven o'clock on the morning of July 25, waiting for the remainder of his force, 
about thirteen hundred men, who marched at noon, and were to arrive at sunset. 

The battle of Chippawa and three weeks of active campaigning had told on 
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the Americans. According to the army returns of the last week in July, Bro 

army at Chippawa, July 25, numbered ‘twenty-six hundred effectives. 
SrreNcTH oF Mayor-Genera Brown’s Army, Curppawa, Jury 25, 1814 


Present for Duty Aggregate 
Non-com. Officers. Present and 


' and Privates absent 
PROPER LI GAC pufics aie leime eh = adele, te tee aR 1,072 1,422 
MCV SED LIOAdS > ly. in iala he's ¢ pivbeate cca eins 895 1,198 
mPorters Brigade... 2. rae ay patie Or ucen eae 441 538 
Cr yaeee es 15019 oi occ arn, nese? ye Tees 236 260 
BOER ER ce ee er oe TEL Ae eee 2,644 3,418 


Thus Brown at Chippawa Bridge, on the morning of July 25, with twenty-six 
hundred men present for duty, had Riall within easy reach three miles away at 
Lundy’s Lane, with only a thousand men; but Brown expected no such sudden 

movement from the enemy, and took no measures to obtain certain information. 
~ He was with reason anxious for his rear. His position was insecure and unsatisfac- 
_ tory except for attack. From the moment it became defensive, it was unsafe and 
needed to be abandoned. 

The British generals were able to move on either bank of the river. While 
Riall at seven o'clock in the morning went into camp within a mile of Niagara 
Falls, Lieutenant-General Gordon Drummond with the Eighty-ninth regiment 
disembarked at Fort George, intending to carry out a long-prepared movement 
on the American side. 

Gordon Drummond, who succeeded Major-General de Rottenburg in the 
command of Upper Canada in December, 1813, and immediately distinguished 
himself by the brilliant capture of Fort Niagara and the destruction of Buffalo, 
was regarded as the ablest military officer in Canada. Isaac Brock’s immediate 
successors in the civil and military government of Upper Canada were Major- 
Generals Sheaffe and de Rottenburg. Neither had won distinction; but Gordon 
Drummond was an officer of a different character. Born in 1772, he entered the 
army in 1789 as an ensign in the First regiment, or Royal Scots, and rose in 1794 
to be lieutenant-colonel of the Eighth, or King’s regiment. He served in the 
Netherlands, the West Indies, and in Egypt, before being ordered to Canada in 
1808. In 1811 he became lieutenant-general. He was at Kingston when his 
subordinate officer, Major-General Riall, lost the battle of Chippawa and retired 
toward Burlington Heights. Having sent forward all the reinforcements he 
could spare, Drummond followed as rapidly as possible to take command in 
person. 

No sooner did Drummond reach Fort George than, in pursuance of orders 
previously given, he sent a detachment of about six hundred men across the river 
to Lewiston. Its appearance there was at once made known to Brown at Chip- 
pawa, only six or seven miles above, and greatly alarmed him for the safety of his 


base at Fort Schlosser, Black Rock, and Buffalo. Had Drummond advanced up 
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the American side with fifteen hundred men, as he might have done, he would 
have obliged Brown to recross the river, and might perhaps have destroyed or 
paralyzed him; but Drummond decided to join Riall, and accordingly, recalling 
the detachment from Lewiston at four o’clock in the afternoon, he began his 
march up the Canadian side with eight hundred and fifteen rank-and-file to 
Lundy’s Lane. 


At five o'clock, July 25, the British army was nearly concentrated. The ad- 


vance under Riall at Lundy’s Lane numbered nine hundred and fifty rank-and- | 


file, with the three field-pieces which had been in the battle of Chippawa, and 


either two or three six-pounders. Drummond was three miles below with eight 


hundred and fifteen rank-and-file, marching up the river; and Colonel Scott of 


the One Hundred-and-third regiment, with twelve hundred and thirty rank- 
and-file and two more six-pound field-pieces, was a few miles behind Drummond. 
By nine o'clock in the evening the three corps, numbering three thousand rank- 
and-file, with eight field-pieces, were to unite at Lundy’s Lane. 


At a loss to decide on which bank the British generals meant to move, Brown . 


waited until afternoon, and then, in great anxiety for the American side of the 
river, ordered Winfield Scott to march his brigade down the road toward Queens- 
ton on the Canadian side, in the hope of recalling the enemy from the American 
side by alarming him for the safety of his rear. Scott, always glad to be in motion, 
crossed Chippawa bridge, with his brigade and Towson’s battery, soon after five 
o'clock, and to his great surprise, in passing a house near the Falls, learned that 
a large body of British troops was in sight below. With his usual audacity he 
marched directly upon them, and reaching Lundy’s Lane, deployed to the left 


in line of battle. Jesup, Brady, Leavenworth, and McNeil placed their little — 


battalions, numbering at the utmost a thousand rank-and-file, in position, and 
Towson opened with his three guns. The field suited their ambition. The sun 
was setting at the end of a long, hot, midsummer day. About a mile to their 
right the Niagara River flowed through its chasm, and the spray of the cataract 
rose in the distance behind them. 

At the first report that the American army was approaching, Riall ordered a 
retreat, and his advance was already in march from the field when Drummond 
arrived with the Eighty-ninth regiment, and countermanded the order. Drum- 
mond then formed his line, numbering according to his report sixteen hundred 
men, but in reality seventeen hundred and seventy rank-and-file,—the left resting 
on the high road, his two twenty-four-pound brass field-pieces, two six-pounders, 
and a five-and-a-half-inch howitzer a little advanced in front of his centre on the 
summit of the low hill, and his right stretching forward so as to overlap Scott's 
position in attacking. Lundy’s Lane, at right angles with the river, ran close 
behind the British position. Hardly had he completed his formation, when, in 
his own words, “the whole front was warmly and closely engaged.” 

With all the energy Scott could throw into his blow, he attacked the British 
left and centre. Drummond’s left stopped slightly beyond the road, and was 
assailed by Jesup’s battalion, the Twenty-fifth regiment, while Scott's other bat- 
talions attacked in front. So vigorous was Jesup’s assault that he forced back the 


Royal Scots and Eighty-ninth, and got into the British rear, where he captured 
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eated attacks,” said Drummond's report, “the troops on the left were partially 
orced back, and the enemy gained a momentary possession of the road.” In the 


entre also Scott attacked with obstinacy; but the British artillery was altogether : 


oo strong and posted too high for Towson’s three guns, which at last ceased 
ing. There the Americans made no impression, while they were overlapped 
ind outnumbered by the British right. 

From seven till nine o'clock Scott’s brigade hung on the British left and centre, 
harging repeatedly close on the enemy's guns; and when at last with the dark- 
ess their firing ceased from sheer exhaustion, they were not yet beaten. Brady's 
vattalion, the Ninth and Twenty-second, and McNeil’s, the Eleventh, were 


sroken up; their ammunition was exhausted, and most of their officers were 
cilled or wounded. The Eleventh and Twenty-second regiments lost two hun-_- 


Ired and thirty men killed, wounded, and missing, or more than half their 


1umber; many of the men left the field, and only with difficulty could a battal- _ : 


on be organized from the debris. McNeil and Brady were wounded, and Major 


Leavenworth took command of the remnant. With a small and exhausted force © 


which could not have numbered more than six hundred men, and which Drum- 
nond by a vigorous movement might have wholly destroyed, Scott clung to the 
enemy's flank until in the darkness Ripley's brigade came down on the run. The 
American line was also reinforced by Porter’s brigade; by the First regiment, one 
aundred and fifty strong, which crossed from the American side of the river; 
and by Ritchie’s and Biddle’s batteries. 

At about the same time the rest of Riall’s force, twelve hundred and thirty 
ank-and-file, with two more six-pound guns, appeared on the field, and were 
laced in a second line or used to prolong the British right. If Scott had lost four 
hundred men from the ranks Drummond had certainly lost no more, for his men 
were less exposed. Brown was obliged to leave details of men for camp duty; 
Drummond brought three thousand rank-and-file on the field. At nine o’clock 
Drummond could scarcely have had fewer than twenty-six hundred men in 
Lundy’s Lane, with seven field-pieces, two of which were twenty-four-pounders. 
Brown could scarcely have had nineteen hundred, even allowing Porter to have 
srought five hundred of his volunteers into battle. He had also Towson’s, 
Ritchie’s, and Biddle’s batteries,—seven twelve-pound field-pieces in all. 

As long as the British battery maintained its fire in the centre, victory was im- 
sossible and escape difficult. Ripley's brigade alone could undertake the task of 
-apturing the British guns, and to it the order was given. Colonel Miller was to 
idvance with the Twenty-first regiment against the British battery in front. 
Ripley himself took command of the Twenty-third regiment on the right, to lead 
t by the road to attack the enemy’s left flank in Lundy's Lane. According to the 
tory that for the next fifty years was told to every American schoolboy as a model 


f modest courage, General Brown gave to Miller the order to carry the enemy’s 


” 


ttillery, and Miller answered, “T’ll try! 
aaa regiments thus thrown on the enemy’s centre and left numbered prob- 


ably about seven hundred men in the ranks, according to Ripley’s belief. The 
Twenty-first regiment was the stronger, and may have contained four hundred 
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Viajor-General Riall himself, as he left the field seriously wounded. “After re- ; 
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and fifty men, including officers; the Twenty-third could scarcely have brougl 


three hundred into the field. In a few minutes both battalions were in motior 
The Twenty-third, advancing along the road on the right, instantly attracted th 
enemy's fire at about one hundred and fifty yards from the hill, and was throw 
back. Ripley reformed the column, and in five minutes it advanced again. Whil 
the ‘Twenty-third was thus engaged on the right, the Twenty-first silently ac 
vanced in front, covered by shrubbery and the darkness, within a few rods ¢ 
the British battery undiscovered, and with a sudden rush carried the guns, bay 
_ oneting the artillery-men where they stood. $n Ai 

So superb a feat of arms might well startle the British general, who could ne 
see that less than five hundred men were engaged in it; but according to th 
British account the guns stood immediately in front of a British line numberin 
_ at least twenty-six hundred men in ranks along Lundy’s Lane. Drummond hin 
self must have been near the spot, for the whole line of battle was but five mir 
utes’ walk; apparently he had but to order an advance, to drive Miller’s regimer 
back without trouble. Yet Miller maintained his ground until Ripley came u 
on his right. According to the evidence of Captain McDonald of Ripley’s staf 
the battle was violent during fifteen or twenty minutes:— 

“Having passed the position where the artillery had been planted, Colone 
Miller again formed his line facing the enemy, and engaged them within twent 
paces distance. There appeared a perfect sheet of fire between the two line 
While the Twenty-first was in this situation, the Twenty-third attacked th 
enemy's flank, and advanced within twenty paces of it before the first volley wa 
discharged,—a measure adopted by command of General Ripley, that the fir 
might be effectual and more completely destructive. The movement compelle 
the enemy’s flank to fall back immediately by descending the hill out of sigh 
upon which the firing ceased.” 

Perhaps this feat was more remarkable than the surprise of the battery. Riz 
ley’s Twenty-third regiment, about three hundred men, broke the British line 
not in the centre but on its left, where the Eighty-ninth, the Royal Scots, King’ 
and the Forty-first were stationed, and caused them to retire half a mile from th 
battle-field before they halted to reform. 

When the firing ceased, Ripley's brigade held the hill-top, with the Britis 
guns, and the whole length of Lundy’s Lane to the high-road. Porter the 
brought up his brigade on the left; Hindman brought up his guns, and place 
Towson’s battery on Ripley's right, Ritchie’s on his left, while Biddle’s two gun 
were put in position on the road near the corner of Lundy’s Lane. Jesup wit 
the ‘T'wenty-fifth regiment was put in line on the tight of Towson’s battery 
Leavenworth with the remnants of the Ninth, Eleventh, and ‘Twenty-secon 
formed a second line in the rear of the captured artillery; and thus reversing th 
former British order of battle, the little army stood ranked along the edge ¢ 
Lundy’s Lane, with the British guns in their rear. 

The British force was then in much confusion, a part of it marching into th 
American line by mistake, and suffering a destructive fire; a part of it firing int 
the regiment on its own tight, and keeping up the fire persistently. In order t 
recover their artillery they must assault, without guns, a steep hill held by a 
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enemy with several field-pieces. Had Brown been able to put a reserve of on 
a few hundred men into the field, his victory was assured; but the battle ar 
exhaustion were rapidly reducing his force. He had at ten o'clock not more tha 
fifteen hundred men in the ranks, and almost every officer was wounded. 
After a long interval the British line was reformed, and brought to the attac 
- General Drummond’s report said nothing of this movement, but according 
the American account the two lines were closely engaged their whole lengt 
at a distance of ten or twelve yards. In the darkness the troops could aim on 
at the flash of the muskets. “We having much the advantage of the groun 
the enemy generally fired over our heads,” said Captain McDonald of Ripley 
staff; “but the continual blaze of light was such as to enable us distinctly to s 
their buttons.” After a sharp combat of some twenty minutes the enemy r 
treated. Three times, at intervals of half an hour or more, the British line move 
up the hill, and after the exchange of a hot fire retired; between the attacks, f 
half an hour at a time, all was darkness and silence, hardly interrupted by 
breath of air. Brown and Scott were with Porter on the extreme left. In tl 
centre, by the captured cannon, Ripley sat on his horse, ten or twelve paces 3 
rear of his line. ‘Two bullets passed through his hat, but he was unhurt. Ca) 
tain Ritchie was killed at his battery on the left; Jesup was wounded on tt 
tight. Each attack sorely diminished the number of men in the ranks, until ; 
the close of the third about seven hundred rank-and-file, with few officers, wer 
believed to remain in position. 
~— Scott, with Leavenworth’s consolidated battalion, after ranging somewh: 
wildly the entire length of the line in the attempt to turn the enemy’s flank, an 
receiving the fire of both armies, joined Jesup’s Twenty-fifth regiment on ¢ 
right, and was at last severely wounded. At about the same time Brown w: 
wounded on the extreme left, where Porter’s volunteers held the line. Maj 
Leavenworth, with the remnants of the first brigade, moving from the left to r 
inforce Jesup on the right after the third repulse of the enemy, met Scott r 
tiring from the field, and soon afterward was hailed by General Brown, who w: 
also returning to camp severely wounded. The time was then about eleve 
o'clock, and every one felt that the army must soon retreat. Farther in the re: 
General Brown met Major Hindman of the artillery, who was bringing up h 
spare ammunition wagons. Brown ordered Hindman to collect his artillery : 
well as he could, and retire immediately; “we shall all march to camp.” He sa: 
that they had done as much as they could do; that nearly all their officers we 
killed or wounded; that he was himself wounded, and he thought it best to r 
tire to camp. Hindman on arriving at the hill, firing having wholly ceased, in 
mediately began to withdraw the guns. Ripley first learned the order to withdra 
by discovering the artillery to be already gone. Next came a peremptory order | 
collect the wounded and retire. The order was literally obeyed. The enemy : 
no way molested the movement; and at about midnight the wearied troo] 
marched for camp, in as good order and with as much regularity as they he 
marched to the battle-field. 
Hindman withdrew his own guns, and having with some difficulty procure 
horses to haul off the British pieces, on returning to the hill after Ripley’s wit 
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awal found the enemy again’ in possession, and some men and wagons cap- 
red. He left the field at once, with the British in possession of their guns, and 
llowed the retreating column. 

Lieutenant-General Drummond’s report of the battle, though silent as to the 
peated British repulses, declared that the Americans fought with uncommon 
llantry:— ——_——— STE SY WISE ee 

“In so determined a manner were the attacks directed against our guns that 
ir artillery-men were bayoneted by the enemy in the act of loading, and the 
uzzles of the enemy's guns were advanced within a few yards of ours. The 
atkness of the night during this extraordinary conflict occasioned several un- 
mmon incidents; our troops having for a moment been pushed back, some of 
ir guns remained for a few minutes in the enemy’s hands.” 

Drummond’s “few minutes” were three houts. According to the British ac- 
yunt, the One-Hundred-and-third regiment, with its two field-pieces, arrived 
n the field just at nine, and “passed by mistake into the centre of the American 
my now posted upon the hill.” The regiment “fell back in confusion” and lost 
s two field-pieces, which were captured by Miller, with Riall’s five pieces. By 
ritish report, Miller was at nine o'clock “in possession of the crest of the hill and 
F seven pieces of captured artillery.” Drummond admitted that in retiring 
ibout midnight” the Americans carried away one of his light pieces, having 
mbered it up by mistake and leaving one of their own. During the entire action 
ter nine o'clock Drummond did not fire a cannon, although, according to 
anadian authority, the fighting was desperate:— 

“The officers of the army from Spain who have been engaged in Upper 
anada have acknowledged that they never saw such determined charges as were 
ade by the Americans in the late actions. . . . In the action on the 25th July 
1e Americans charged to the very muzzles of our cannon, and actually bayoneted 
1e artillery-men who were at their guns. Their charges were not once or twice 
nly, but repeated and long, and the steadiness of British soldiers alone could 
ave withstood them.” 
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The battle of Lundy’s Lane lasted five hours, and Drummond believed t 
American force to be five thousand men. In truth, at no moment were ty 
- thousand American rank-and-file on the field. “The loss sustained by the enen 
in this severe action,” reported Drummond, “cannot be estimated at less th. 
fifteen hundred men, including several hundred prisoners left in our hand: 
Drummond's estimate of American losses, as of American numbers, was douk 
the reality. Brown reported a total loss, certainly severe enough, of eight hundr 
and fifty-three men—one hundred and seventy-one killed, five hundred a1 
fifty-nine wounded, one hundred and ninety-three missing, and forty-tv 
prisoners. On both sides the battle was murderous. Brown and Scott were bo 
badly wounded, the latter so severely that he could not resume his command dt 
ing the war. Drummond and Riall were also wounded. On both sides, b 
especially on the Americans, the loss in officers was very great. | 

The effect of the British artillery on Scott’s brigade, while daylight lasted, h: 
been excessive, while at that period of the battle the British could have suffer 
comparatively little. Among Scott’s battalions the severest loss was that of Brad: 
Twenty-second regiment, from Pennsylvania—at the opening of the campai; 
two hundred and twenty-eight strong, officers and men. After Lundy's Lane tl 
Twenty-second reported thirty-six killed, ninety wounded, and seventeen mi: 
ing. The Ninth, Leavenworth’s Massachusetts regiment, which was return 
as numbering three hundred and forty-eight officers and men June 31, report 
sixteen killed, ninety wounded, and fifteen missing at Lundy's Lane. T| 
Eleventh, McNeil’s Vermont battalion, which numbered three hundred a1 
four officers and men June 31, returned twenty-eight killed, one hundred at 
two wounded, and three missing. The Twenty-fifth, Jesup’s Connecticut cor 
_ numbering three hundred and seventy officers and men at the outset, report 
twenty-eight killed, sixty-six wounded, and fifteen missing. These four re 
ments composing Scott's brigade, numbered thirteen hundred and eighty-eig 
officers and men June 3], and lost in killed, wounded, and missing at Lund 
Lane five hundred and six men, after losing two hundred and fifty-seven 
Chippawa. 

Ripley’s brigade suffered less; but although, after the British guns were ca 
tured, the Americans were exposed only to musketry fire, the brigades of Ripl 
and Porter reported a loss of two hundred and fifty-eight men, killed, wounde 
and missing. The three artillery companies suffered a loss of forty-five men, : 
cluding Captain Ritchie. The total loss of eight hundred and fifty-three m 
was as nearly as possible one third of the entire army, including the unengag 
pickets and other details. 

When Ripley, following the artillery, arrived in camp toward one o'clock 
the morning, Brown sent for him, and gave him an order to return at day-break 
the battle-field with all the force he could collect, “and there to meet and beat t 
enemy if he again appeared.” The order was impossible to execute. The wh 
force capable of fighting another battle did not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundr 
effectives, almost without officers, and exhausted by the night battle. The orc 
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as given at one o'clock in the morning; the army must employ the remainder 
the night to reorganize its battalions and replace its officers, and was expected 
march at four oclock to regain a battle-field which Brown had felt himself un- 
le to maintain at midnight, although he then occupied it, and held all the 
lemy’s artillery. The order was futile. Major Leavenworth of the Ninth regi- 
ent, who though wounded commanded the first brigade after the disability of 
ott, Brady, Jesup, and McNeil, thought it “the most consummate folly to at- 
mpt to regain possession of the field of battle,” and declared that every officer 
> met thought like himself. 

Yet Ripley at dawn began to collect the troops, and after the inevitable delay 
used by the disorganization, marched at nine o'clock with about fifteen hun- 
ed men, to reconnoitre the enemy. At about the same time Drummond ad- 
inced a mile, and took position in order of battle near the Falls, his artillery in 
e road, supported by a column of infantry. A month earlier Drummond, like 
iall, would have attacked, and with a force greater by one half could hardly 
ave failed to destroy Ripley’s shattered regiments; but Chippawa and Lundy's 
ane had already produced an effect on the British army. Drummond believed 
iat the Americans numbered five thousand, and his own force in the ranks was 
out twenty-two hundred men. He allowed Ripley to retire unmolested, and 
mained at the Falls the whole day. 

Ripley returned to camp at noon and made his report to Brown. The question 
quiring immediate decision was whether to maintain or abandon the line of the 
hippawa River. Much could be said on both sides, and only officers on the 
yot could decide with certainty how the enemy could be placed under most 
isadvantage, and how the army could be saved from needless dangers. Ripley, 
jutious by nature, recommended a retreat to Fort Erie. With the assent, as he 
rpposed, of Brown and Porter, Ripley immediately broke up the camp at 
hippawa, and began the march to Fort Erie, sixteen miles in the rear. Although 
mplaint was made of the retreat as confused, hasty, and unnecessary, it was 
ynducted with no more loss or confusion than usual in such movements, and its 
ilitary propriety was to be judged by its effects on the campaigns. 

The same evening, July 26, the army arrived at Fort Erie and camped. Brown 
as taken from Chippawa across the river to recover from his wound. Scott was 
so removed to safe quarters. Ripley was left with the remains of the army 
amped on a plain, outside the unfinished bastions of Fort Erie, where the de- 
ruction of his entire force was inevitable in case of a reverse. Ripley favored 
withdrawal of the army to the American side; but Brown, from his sick bed at 
uffalo, rejected the idea of a retreat, and fortunately Drummond's reinforce- 
ents arrived slowly. ‘The worst result of the difference in opinion was to make 
rown harsh toward Ripley, who—although his record was singular in showing 
nly patient, excellent, and uniformly successful service—leaned toward caution, 
hile Brown and Scott thought chiefly of fighting. The combination produced 
Imirable results; but either officer'alone might have failed. : 

Distrusting Ripley, and angry at losing the British cannon at Lundy’s Lane 
; well as at the retreat from Chippawa, Brown wrote, August 7, to the Secretary 
f War a report containing an improper implication, which he afterward with- 
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ew, that Ripley was wanting either in courage or capacity. He also summoned’ 


rigadier-General Gaines from Sackett’s Harbor to command the army. Gaines 
tived, and as senior brigadier assumed command at Fort Erie, August 4, while 


ipley resumed command of his brigade. During the week that elapsed before 


aines’s arrival, the army, under Ripley’s orders, worked energetically to in- 
ench itself in lines behind Fort Erie; and after Gaines took command the same 
ork was continued without interruption or change of plan, under the direction 


Major McRee, Major Wood, and Lieutenant Douglass of the Engineers. 


The result was chiefly decided by Drummond’s errors. Had he followed Ripley — 


osely, and had he attacked instantly on overtaking the retreating army at Fort 
rie or elsewhere, he would have had the chances in his favor. Had he crossed 
e river and moved against Buffalo, he would have obliged Brown to order the 
stant evacuation of Fort Erie, and would have recovered all the British po- 
tions without the loss of a man. Drummond took neither course. He waited two 
ays at Chippawa before he moved up the river within two miles of Fort Erie. 
bout August 1 his reinforcements arrived—DeWatteville’s regiment from 


ingston, and the Forty-first from Fort George—replacing his losses, and giving’ 


im three thousand one hundred and fifty rank-and-file; but he seemed still un- 
cided what course to adopt. The battles of Chippawa and Lundy’s Lane had 
ven the British army respect for American troops, and Drummond hesitated 
) assault the unfinished works at Fort Erie, although he was fully one half 


ronger in men than Gaines and Ripley, who had barely two thousand rank- 


id-file after obtaining such reinforcements as were at hand. 
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Drummond began operations by ordering a detachment of six hundred men 
cross the river and destroy the magazines at Black Rock and Buffalo. During t 
night of August 3 Colonel Tucker of the Forty-first, with four hundred and six 
rank-and-file of his own and other regiments, landed two or three miles belc 
Black Rock, and advanced against it. They were met at the crossing of a creek 
two hundred and forty men of Morgan’s Rifles, then garrisoning Black Rock, wi 
some volunteers. The effect of the rifles was so deadly that the British troops : 
fused to face them, and Tucker returned after losing twenty-five men. This : 
pulse, as creditable in its way to the American army as the battles at Chippan 
and Lundy’s Lane, caused much annoyance to Drummond, who issued an ord 
August 5, expressing “the indignation excited by discovering that the failure 
an expedition, the success of which . . . would have compelled the enemy’s for: 
to surrender or . . . encounter certain defeat, was attributable to the misbehavi 
of the troops employed.” The only success achieved by the British detachments wv 
the cutting out of two American schooners which covered the approach to Fi 
Erie, near the shore. 

Drummond having decided not to assault the lines of Fort Erie until he h 
made an impression on the works, next sent for guns of heavy calibre. Ten de 
were passed in opening trenches and constructing batteries. Gaines and Rip 
employed the time in completing their defences. Of these, the so-called Fort E: 
was the smallest part, and made only the salient angle toward Drummond’s 
proaches. As the British had constructed the fort, it was a small, unfinished wo: 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the Lake-shore, open in the rear, a 
mounting three guns. The American engineers completed its rear bastions, a’ 
constructed an earthwork seven feet high with a ditch, to the shore, where a sm 
stone-work completed the defence on that side, and brought the lines to t 
water's edge. The stone-work was called the Douglass battery, after the lic 
tenant of engineers who built it. Fort Erie, Battery Douglass, and their connecti 
breastwork secured the camp on the tight. A similar breastwork, nearly at rig 
angles with the first, was extended three hundred and fifty yards farther till 
neared the Lake-shore, where it was finished on Snake Hill by a projecting b 
tery called Towson’s. Traverses were constructed, and a strongly intrenched can 
about seven hundred yards by two hundred and fifty, was thus formed, open 
its rear to the Lake. : 


Hindman had general charge of the artillery. Battery Douglass mounted a 
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un; another was mounted on the neighboring line; Fort Erie contained six, under 
vaptain Williams; Biddle’s and Fanning’s (Ritchie’s) four guns were placed on 
ne long line in the front; and Towson had six field-pieces at the extreme left. 
cott's brigade, commanded by Lieutentant-Colonel Aspinwall, was posted on 
1e right; Porter’s volunteers and the First Rifles occupied the centre; and Ripley 
rith the Twenty-first and Twenty-third regiments defended the left. 

Drummond opened with six guns, August 13, and prepared for assault the fol- 
wing day. His arrangements were somewhat complicated. He divided the at- 
acking force into three columns, retaining another division in reserve. The 
trongest column, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Fischer of DeWatteville’s. 
egiment, was composed of portions of four regular regiments, and numbered 
bout thirteen hundred men; these were to assault Towson and Ripley on 
ynake Hill. The centre column, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Drum- 
nond of the One-Hundred-and-fourth, numbered only one hundred and ninety 
ank-and-file, including a party of seamen and marines; these were to attack 
fort Erie. The third column, under Colonel Scott of the One-Hundred-and- 
hird regiment, numbered six hundred and fifty rank-and-file; these were to as- 
ault the breastworks between Fort Erie and Battery Douglass. According to 
hese numbers, Drummond meant to assault with twenty-one hundred and forty 
ank-and-file, or about twenty-four hundred men all told. His reserve numbered 
ne thousand men. Some further number must have been detailed in camp 
luty. 

Drummond’s instructions, dated August 14, to Colonel Fischer were minute. 
“ischer’s column was to march immediately, in order to pass through the woods 
yefore dark, and halt for the night opposite the point of attack, with every pre- 
aution against discovery:— 

“You are to advance to the attack precisely at two o'clock. You are to enter the 
nemy’s position betwixt Snake Hill and the Lake, which is represented to be 
ufficiently open; but this is not to prevent your making your arrangements for 
ssaulting any other part of the position by means of the short ladders and hay- 
yags with which you will be furnished. In order to insure success, the Lieuten- 
int-General most strongly recommends that the flints be taken out of the fire- 
ocks, with the exception of a reserve of select and steady men who may be per 
nitted to retain their flints, if you think it necessary or advisable, not exceeding 
ye third of your force. This reserve, with the detachment of artillery, should 
nake Hill.” 

z 2 aoe was to be made a ple as before two o'clock against the 
\meri ickets opposite the centre of the line. 
Bahan sence orders concluded by encouraging his men to consider 
Der chine Genial most strongly recommends a free use of the bayonet. 
The enemy's force does not oo fifteen hundred fit for duty, and those are 
much dispirited.” ; 
agen general oP ieee aie Gaines’s force, which eee on 
t least two thousand rank-and-file fit for duty August 14, who i ous) possi y 
sverworked and inclined to grumble, were ready to fight. Neither Gaines n 
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___ Ripley, nor any of the excellent officers of engineers and artillery who defende 
the lines of Fort Erie, were likely to allow themselves to be surprised or eve: 
_ approached by a force no greater than their own without ample resistance. The 
kept strong pickets far in advance of their lines, and were alive to every sign o 
attack. Soon after midnight of August 14 the fire of the British siege-guns slack 
ened and ceased. At the same moment Gaines left his quarters and Ripley ordere 
his brigade to turn out. Both officers looked for an assault, and were not mistaken 
At two o'clock the pickets fired and fell back, and at half-past two o'clock Cole 
nel Fischer's advancing column moved against Snake Hill. 

There at the breastworks were Towson’s guns and the Twenty-first regimen 
commanded by Major Wood of the Engineers, only two hundred and fift 
strong, but as steady as at Lundy’s Lane. A part of Fischer’s brigade marche 
gallantly up to the abattis, bayonets charged and guns without flints, and ar 
proached within ten feet of the breastwork, but failed to reach it. The othe 
column, DeWatteville’s regiment at its head, “marching too near the Lake,” ac 
cording to Colonel Fischer’s report, “found themselves entangled between th 
rocks and the water, and by the retreat of the flank companies were thrown i 
such confusion as to render it impossible to give them any kind of formatior 
during the darkness of the night, at which time they were exposed to a mos 
galling fire of the enemy’s battery.” A part of DeWatteville’s regiment wade 
through the water round the American line, and came into the camp on th 
flank, but found there two companies posted to meet such an attempt, and wer 
all captured, so that Colonel Fischer, writing his report the next day, seeme 
ignorant what had become of them. 

The attack and repulse of Colonel Fischer on the extreme American left wer 
soon over, and-the-story was easy to understand; but the attack on Fort Erie an 
the extreme right was neither quickly ended nor easily understood. There : 
column of more than seven hundred men, all told, under Colonel Scott of thi 
One-Hundred-and-third, was to attack the Douglass battery. Another column 
numbering somewhat more than two hundred men, all told, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Drummond of the One-Hundred-and-fourth, was to assault Fort Erie 
The American line between Battery Douglass and Fort Erie was held by th 
Ninth regiment and the volunteers, and was covered by the battery. Fort Eri 
was defended by about one hundred and eighteen men of the Nineteenth regi 
ment under Major Trimble, and about sixty artillerists under Captain William: 

The most intelligible account of the battle at the eastern end of the lines wa 
given neither in Gaines’s nor Drummond’s reports, but in some charges afterwar 
brought against Gaines by Major Trimble, who was angry at the language o 
Gaines’s report. ‘Trimble’s charges were judged to be frivolous, but his story © 
the battle was more precise than any other. 

According to Major Trimble, Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond’s column wa 
directed against the north curtain of the fort, and was repulsed, but continue: 
the assault. Colonel Scott’s column at the same time advanced within abou 
sixty yards of the Douglass battery, but deterred by the fire of the guns serve 
under the direction of Major McRee and Lieutenant Douglass of the Engineer: 
and by the loss of its commanding officer Colonel Scott, who fell before th 
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\merican line, the column moved quickly to the right, gained the ditch 
f the northeast bastion of Fort Erie, and under cover of the smoke and darkness | 
ntered the bastion. There they were joined by Drummond’s men. They sur- 
rised the artillerists, and in the scuffle Captain Williams and his lieutenants— 
MicDonough, Fontaine, and Watmough—were killed or disabled. . 

Without support the British columns could do ‘no more, and Lieutenant- 
seneral Drummond did not come to their support. None of the reports men- 
ioned the time at which the bastion was captured; but the small British force, 
which could not have exceeded six or seven hundred men, remained for more 
han two hours in or about the bastion, exposed to the American fire, to which 
hey could not reply with effect, and waiting for Drummond and ‘the reserve, 
which the Americans also expected and trained their guns to enfilade. The 
British in the bastion repeatedly attempted to advance from the bastion to gain 
dossession of the Fort, and twice tried to force the door of the stone mess-house 
tom which the men of the Nineteenth regiment kept up a destructive fire. They 
epulsed the attacks made by reinforcements ordered by Gaines into the Fort 
to recover the bastion; yet their destruction was inevitable as soon as the dawn 
should arrive, for they could neither advance nor escape, nor remain where they 
were, under the guns of the garrison. e 

After maintaining themselves till five o’clock in this difficult position, the 
British soldiers and sailors in the bastion were panic-struck by the explosion of 
an ammunition-chest under the platform. According to General Drummond’s 
official report, “Some ammunition, which had been placed under the platform, 
caught fire from the firing of guns in the rear, and a most tremendous explosion 
followed, by which almost all the troops which had entered the place were dread- 
fully mangled. Panic was instantly communicated to the troops, who could not 
be persuaded that the explosion was accidental; and the enemy at the same time 
pressing forward and commencing a heavy fire of musketry, the Fort was 
abandoned, and our troops retreated toward the battery. 

The explosion merely hastened the rout. Probably the attacking columns 
would have fared still worse, had they remained. Even their panic-stricken flight 
saved only a remnant. Of Drummond's column, said to number one hundred 
and ninety rank-and-file, one hundred and eighty-eight officers and men were 
reported as missing, wounded, or killed. Of Scott s column, said to number six 
hundred and fifty rank-and-file—the Royal Scots and the One-Hundred-and- 
third regiments—four hundred and ninety-six officers and men were returned as 
killed, wounded, or missing. Of the whole rank-and-file engaged under Fischer, 
Scott,.and Drummond, numbering two thousand one hundred and fifty men, if 
the British report was correct, seven hundred and eighty were oflicially reported 
among the casualties. ‘The loss in officers was equally severe. Colonel Scott was 
killed before the lines. Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond was killed in the bastion. 
One major, ten captains, and fifteen lieutenants were killed, wounded, or missing. 
The total British loss was nine eet and oe Baers some twenty-four hun- 

. The total American loss was eighty-four men. 
Be pins was excessively mortified by his failure, in truth the 
severest blow that British arms could suffer at that moment. For the fourth time 
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in six weeks a large body of British troops met a bloody and unparalleled check 
if not rout, from an inferior force. In a private letter to Prevost, dated August 16 
Drummond attributed the disaster to the misconduct of DeWatteville’s regiment 
a foreign corps, which was struck by panic: — 
“Tt appears that part of the forlorn hope and about half of Watteville’s Light 
Company, by wading through the water, though the footing was excessively 
rough and rocky along the Lake-shore, turned the left flank of an abattis whick 
extended from the enemy’s battery on Snake Hill, the left of their position, tc 
the Lake, and part penetrated through the abattis itself, and thereby gained 
the rear of the enemy’s works. The fire of the enemy at this time being extremely 
heavy both from artillery and musketry, it would seem as if a simultaneous shock 
of panic pervaded the greater part of those not in immediate advance; and the 
forlorn hope, not finding itself sufficiently supported, was reluctantly under the 
~ necessity of relinquishing the advantages they had gained, and of retiring again 
through the water under a most galling fire. They lost many men, and DeWatte 
ville’s Light Company nearly half their number. The Light Company of the 
Eighty-ninth, notwithstanding they were almost overwhelmed by the grenadier: 
of DeWatteville in the precipitancy of their retreat, was the only body that 
preserved its order and remained firm upon its ground. By this act of steadiness 
they fortunately lost scarcely a man. The main body of DeWatteville’s regiment 
retreated in such confusion that they carried the King’s regiment before them 
like a torrent. Thus by the misconduct of this foreign corps has the opportunity 
been totally lost.” 

The mortification of Drummond was acute in having to charge both his at- 
tacking columns with being panic-stricken: “The agony of mind I suffer from 
the present disgraceful and unfortunate conduct of the troops committed to my 
superintendence, wounds me to the soul!” Yet he offered no evidence to show 
that his troops fled before they were beaten, nor did he explain why he had 
thought it useless to order the reserve to their support after they had captured 
the bastion. In reality the battle of Fort Erie was more creditable to the British 
than the battles of Chippawa or Lundy’s Lane, and the Americans could not 
admit that in either of the three the conduct of Drummond’s troops was “dis 
graceful.” 

The defeat so much weakened Drummond that he could no longer keep the 
field without support, and immediately sent for two more regiments,—the Sixth 
and the Eighty-second from Burlington and York,—numbering about one thou- 
sand and forty rank-and-file, and making good his losses. 

At that time Chauncey was in control of Lake Ontario. The anxieties and 
delays in fitting out his new ship had ended in a fever, under which he was 
still suffering when he received General Brown’s challenge of July 13 to mee 
him opposite Fort George. Chauncey did not immediately reply except by mes 
sage through General Gaines. July 31, everything being at last ready, he was 
carried on board his ship, and the next day he sailed, arriving August 5 off For 
George. Brown's army was then besieged in Fort Erie, and could not approach 
the fleet. This situation gave to Chauncey the opportunity of writing a letter tc 
Brown, repaying the harshness that Brown had shown to him. 
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“Was it friendly or just or honorable,” asked Chauncey, “not only to furnish 
mn opening for the public, but thus to assist them to infer that I had pledged 
myself to meet you on a particular day at the head of the Lake, for the purpose 
of co-operation, and in case of disaster to your army, thus to turn their resent- 
ment from you, who are alone responsible, upon me, who could not by any pos- 
sibility have prevented, or retarded even, your discomfiture? You well know, 
sir, that the fleet could not have rendered you the least service during your late 
incursion upon Upper Canada. You have not been able to approach Lake 
Ontario on any point nearer than Queenston.” 

Brown’s quarrel with Chauncey made much noise in its day, and, like the less 
defensible quarrel with Ripley, proved that Brown was unnecessarily aggressive; 
but in the situation of the United States, aggressiveness was the most valuable 
quality in the service. That Brown might have become a great general was pos- 
sible, had his experience been larger; but whatever was his merit as a general, 
his qualities as a fighter were more remarkable than those of any other general 
officer in the war. Except immediately after receiving his wound at Lundy's 
Lane, when his army was exhausted by four hours of extreme effort, he never 
seemed satiated with fighting. Among all the American major-generals, he 
alone made raw troops as steady as grenadiers, and caused militia to storm en- 
trenched lines held by British regulars. \ 

Brown might have been well satisfied to let Drummond exhaust his strength 
in attacking Fort Erie. From a military point of view, Fort Erie was worthless 
for any other purpose than to draw the enemy to the extreme end of their line, 
where they could with difficulty obtain supplies, and could take no part in the 
serious campaigning intended on Lake Champlain. For that object, no more 
pitched battles were needed. Drummond’s force was wasting away by sickness 
and exposure. 

After the battle of August 15, the British continued to bombard Fort Erie. 
No great damage was done; but a shell exploded in Gaines’s quarters August 29, 
injuring him severely and obliging him to relinquish command. Brown was 
still unfit for service, but was bent upon more fighting, and knew that Ripley 
preferred to abandon Fort Erie altogether. Accordingly he resumed command 
at Buffalo, September 2, and set himself to study the situation. 

The situation was uncomfortable, but in no way perilous. The lines of Fort 
Erie were stronger than ever, and beyond danger of capture from any British 
force that could be brought to assault them, until Drummond should discover 
some new means of supplying troops with subsistence. The army return of 
August 31 gave the precise strength of the garrison. 
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The regular force in Fort Erie numbered two thousand and thirty-three ef- 


~ fectives September 4, and though annoyed by the enemy’s fire and worn by hard 


work, they were in both these respects better situated than the besiegers. Sooner 
or later the British would be obliged to retreat; and Brown was informed by 
deserters that Drummond was then contemplating withdrawal. Brown estimated 
the British force very loosely at three or four thousand; and it was in fact about 
the smaller number. 

Drummond’s situation was told in his reports to Sir George Prevost. Septem- 


_ ber 8 he wrote that he should not fail to seize any favorable opportunity to attack; 


“but should no such opportunity present itself, I feel it incumbent on me to pre- 
pare your Excellency for the possibility of my being compelled by sickness or 
suffering of the troops, exposed as they will be to the effects of the wet and 
unhealthy season which is fast approaching, to withdraw them from their present 
position to one which may afford them the means of cover. Sickness has, I am 
sorry to say, already made its appearance in several of the Corps.” Three days 
afterward, September 11, Drummond was warned by several signs that his lines 
were to be attacked by Brown, although “whether the account which is invariably 
given by deserters of his intention to act offensively . . . be correct, I have not 
yet been able accurately to ascertain.” Drummond’s batteries had been almost 
silent for several days for want of ammunition, and he could do nothing till the 
arrival of reinforcements,—the Ninety-seventh regiment,—unaccountably delayed. 
Rain had begun, and he dreaded its effect on the troops. In his next despatch, 
dated September 14, he said that the rain had been incessant, and “as the whole 
of the troops are without tents, and the huts in which they are placed are wholly 
incapable of affording shelter against such severe weather, their situation is most 
distressing.” The roads were impassable; the nearest depot of supplies was Fort 
George, and Drummond had not cattle enough to move a third of his heavy ord- 
nance if a sudden movement should be necessary. The enemy seemed about to 
cross the river in his rear, and the Ninety-seventh regiment had not yet arrived: 

In the meantime I have strong grounds for thinking that the enemy will risk 
an attack,—an event which though from the necessity of defending my batteries 
in the first instance with the pickets alone I shall have to meet under every pos- 
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sible disadvantage, yet I am very much disposed to hope may be the most fortu- 
‘hate circumstance which can happen, as it will bring us in contact with the 
enemy at a far cheaper rate than if we were to be the assailants.” 
~ While Drummond struggled between the necessity of retreat and the difficulty. 
of retreating, Brown was bent on attacking his lines. The plan was open to grave _ 


objections, and a council of war, September 9, discouraged the idea. Brown was _ 


much disappointed and irritated at the result of the council, especially with 
Ripley; but while giving the impression that he acquiesced, he brought over 
all the volunteers he could obtain. The number was never precisely given, — 
but according to the official reports of General Peter B. Porter who commanded 
them, and of General Brown himself, they did not exceed one thousand. With 
these, and an equal number of regular troops, Brown undertook to assault Drum- 
mond’s entrenchments. | 

The nearest British line was about six hundred yards from old Fort Erie. From — 
the first British battery on the Lake-shore, to Battery No. 3 in the woods, the 
line extended nearly half a mile, covered by abattis, but defended only by the 
brigade of troops on actual duty. If carried, the first line could not be held with- 
out capturing the second line, about fifty yards distant, and a third line, farther 
in the rear; while the main British force was encamped, for reasons of health 
and comfort, a mile behind, and was supposed to number at least three thousand 
six hundred men, or quite sufficient to recover their works. Brown professed no- 
intention of fighting the British army. He proposed only “to storm the batteries, 
destroy the cannon, and roughly handle the brigade upon duty, before those in 
reserve could be brought into action.” 

Although Drummond expected and wished to be attacked, he kept no proper 
pickets or scouts in the woods, and all day of September 16 American fatigue 
parties were at work opening a path through the forest the distance of a mile, from 
Snake Hill on the extreme left to the extremity of the British line in the woods. 
So little precaution had Drummond’s engineers taken that they left the dense 
forest standing within pistol-shot of the flank and rear of their Battery No. 3 on 
their extreme right, and the American parties opened a path within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the flank of the British line without being discovered. 

At noon, September 17, General Porter led a column of sixteen hundred men 
—of whom one thousand were militia volunteers, and a part were the Twenty- 
third regiment—along the path through the woods, in three divisions, com- 
manded by Colonel Gibson of the Fourth rifles, Colonel E. D. Wood of the 
Engineers, and Brigadier-General Davis of the New York militia. At three | 
o'clock, under cover of heavy rain, the whole force fell suddenly on the block- 
house which covered the flank and rear of the British battery No. 3, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the blockhouse and mastering the battery held by DeWatte- 
ville’s regiment. While detachments spiked the guns and blew, up the maga- 
zine, the main column advanced on Battery No. 2, while at the same time Gen- 
eral Miller, promoted to the command of Scott’s old brigade, moved with “the 
remains of the Ninth and Eleventh Infantry and a detachment of the Nine- 
teenth” from a ravine in front of Battery No. 3 to pierce the centre of the British 
line between Battery No. 3 and Battery No. 2. 
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Within half an hour after the first gun was fired, Porter and Miller had ef- | 
fected their junction within the British lines, had captured Battery No. 2, and 
moved on Battery No. 1, by the Lake-shore. There the success ended. Battery 
No. 1 could not be carried. By that time the Royal Scots, the Eighty-ninth, the 
Sixth, and the Eighty-second British regiments had arrived—probably about one 
thousand men. A sharp engagement followed before Brown, after ordering his 
~ reserve under Ripley to the assistance of Porter and Miller, could disengage his 
troops. The three commanders of Porter's division—Gibson, Wood, and Davis— 
were killed or mortally wounded—Gibson at the second battery, Davis and Wood 
in assaulting the shore battery. Ripley was desperately wounded at the same 
time. General Porter, Lieutenant-Colonel Aspinwall, of the Ninth, and Major 
Trimble of the Nineteenth, as well as a number of other officers, were severely 
wounded. That the last action was sharp was proved by the losses suffered by 
the British reinforcements. According to the British official return, the four regi- 
ments which came last into the field—the Royal Scots, Sixth, Eighty-second and 
_ Eighty-ninth—lost thirty-six killed, one hundred and nine wounded, and fifty- 
four missing—a total of two hundred men, in a short action of half an hour at 
the utmost, without artillery. 

The American forces were recalled by Brown and Miller as soon as their prog- 
ress was stopped, and they retired without serious pursuit beyond the British 
lines. Their losses were very severe, numbering five hundred and eleven killed, 
wounded, and missing, or about one fourth of their number. Among them were 
several of the best officers in the United States service, including Ripley, Wood, 
and Gibson. Drummond's loss was still more severe, numbering six hundred and 
nine, probably almost one man in three of the number engaged. The British 
killed numbered one hundred and fifteen. The Americans reported seventy-nine 
killed—sixty regulars, and nineteen militia. 

The next day Drummond issued a general order claiming a victory over an 
American force of “not less than five thousand men, including militia;” but his 
situation, untenable before the sortie, became impossible after it. Three out of six 
battering cannon were disabled; he had lost six hundred men in battle, and his 
losses by sickness were becoming enormous. “My effective numbers are reduced 
to considerably less than two thousand firelocks,” he reported, September 21. 
Immediately after the sorties, although reinforced by the Ninety-seventh regi- 
ment, he made his arrangements to retreat. 

“Within the last few days,” he wrote to Prevost, September 21, “the sickness 
of the troops has increased to such an alarming degree, and their situation has 
really become one of such extreme wretchedness from the torrents of rain which 
have continued to fall for the last thirteen days, and from the circumstance of 
the Division being entirely destitute of camp-equipage, that I feel it my duty no 
longer to persevere in a vain attempt to maintain the blockade of so vastly superior 
and increasing a force of the enemy under such circumstances. I have therefore 


given orders for the troops to fall back toward the Chippawa, and shall com- . 
mence my movement at eight o'clock this evening.” 


\/ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLATTSBURG ~ 


Weak as was the army at Niagara, it was relatively stronger than the defence 
at any other threatened point. Sackett’s Harbor contained only seven hundred 
effectives. On Lake Champlain, Major-General Izard tried to cover Plattsburg © 
and Burlington with about five thousand regular troops. Already Armstrong 
knew that large British reinforcements from Wellington’s army were on their 
way to Canada; and within a few weeks after the battle of Lundy’s Lane eleven 
thousand of the best troops England ever put in the field were camped on or near 
the Sorel River, about to marclr against Izard’s five thousand raw recruits. 

They could march nowhere else. Not only was the line of Lake Champlain the 
natural and necessary path of an invading army, but the impossibility of supplying 
any large number of troops in Upper Canada made Lake Champlain the only 
tegion in which a large British force could exist. Sir George Prevost had 
reached the limit of his powers in defending Upper Canada. His commissary- 
general, W. H. Robinson, wrote to him, August 27, expressing “the greatest 
alarm” on account of deficient supplies at Burlington Heights and Niagara, 
where instead of nine thousand rations daily as he expected, he was required to . 
furnish fourteen thousand, half of them to Indians. Much as Prevost wanted 
to attack Sackett’s Harbor, and weak as he knew that post to be, he could not » 
attempt it, although he had thirteen or fourteen thousand rank-and-file idle 
at Montreal. In October he went to Kingston expressly to arrange such an 
attack, and found it impossible. | 

“An investigation of the state of the stores at this post,” he wrote to Lord 
Bathurst October 18, “proved that the articles for the armament and equipment 
for a ship of the class of the St. Lawrence, carrying upward of one hundred 
guns, had absorbed almost the whole of the summer transport-service from 
Montreal, leaving the materials for an undertaking of the magnitude of the 
destruction of Sackett’s Harbor still at the extremity of the line of communica- 
tion; and now, by giving precedence to that supply of provisions and stores 
without which an army is no longer to be maintained in Upper Canada, its 
removal is inevitably postponed until the winter roads are established.” 

Not only were military operations on a large scale impossible in Upper | 
Canada, but for the opposite reason occupation of Lake Champlain by a 
British force was necessary. Northern New York and Vermont furnished two 
thirds of the fresh beef consumed by the British armies. General Izard reported 
to Armstrong, July 31: 

“From the St. Lawrence to the ocean, an open disregard prevails for the laws 
prohibiting intercourse with the enemy. The road to St. Regis is covered with 
droves of cattle, and the river with rafts, destined for the enemy. The revenue 
officers see these things, but acknowledge their inability to put a stop to such 
outrageous proceedings. On the eastern side of Lake Champlain the high roads 
are found insufficient for the supplies of cattle which are pouring into Canada. 
Like herds of buffaloes they press through the forest, making paths for them- 
selves. . . . Nothing but a cordon of troops from the French Mills to Lake 
Memphramagog could effectually check the evil. Were it not for these supplies, 
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the British forces in Canada would soon be suffering from famine, or their gov- 


‘ 4 } ” 
‘ernment be subjected to enormous expense for their maintenance. 


After Chauncey, August 1, regained possession of Lake Ontario, any British 


campaign against Sackett’s Harbor or Detroit became doubly impossible, and 


the occupation of Lake Champlain became doubly necessary. Prevost wrote 


e oer Bathurst, August 27: 


“Tn fact, my Lord, two thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment eating 


_ beef provided by American contractors, drawn principally from the States of 
_ Vermont and New York. This circumstance, as well as that of the introduction 


of large sums in specie into the province, being notorious in the United States, 


it is to be expected that Congress will take steps to deprive us of those resources; 


and under that apprehension large droves are daily crossing the lines coming 


- into Lower Canada.” 


The fear that Izard might at any moment take efficient measures to cut off 
the British supplies gave double force to the reasons for occupying Lake Cham- 
plain, and forcing the military frontier back beyond Plattsburg and Burlington. 


__ The political reasons were not less strong or less notorious than the military. 
_' England made no secret of her intention to rectify the Canadian frontier by 
_lopping away such territory as she could conquer. July 5, the day of the battle 


of Chippawa, Lieutenant-Colonel Pilkington sailed from Halifax, and under the 
naval protection of Sir ‘Thomas Hardy in the Ramillies, landed at Eastport, 
July 11, with the One-Hundred-and-second regiment, some engineers and 
artillery,—a detachment of six hundred men,—and took possession of Moose 


Island. Fort Sullivan, with six officers and eighty men, capitulated, and Great 
Britain took permanent possession of the place. 


Moose Island was disputed territory, and its occupation was not necessarily 
conquest; but the next step showed wider views. August 26, Lieutenant-General 
Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, the British governor of Nova Scotia, set sail from Halifax 
with a powerful fleet, carrying near two thousand troops, and arrived September 


__1 at the Penobscot. At his approach, the American garrison of the small battery 


at Castine blew up their fort and dispersed. In all Massachusetts, only about 
six hundred regular troops were to be found, and beyond the Penobscot, in 
September, 1814, hardly a full company could have been collected. The able- 
bodied, voting, male population of the counties of Kennebeck and Hancock, on 
either side of the Penobscot River, capable of bearing arms, was at that time 
about twelve thousand, on an estimate of one in five of the total population, 
but they offered no resistance to the British troops. 

One misfortune led to another. A few days before Sherbrooke’s arrival at 
Castine the United States ship Adams, a heavy corvette carrying twenty-eight 
guns, having escaped from Chesapeake Bay and cruised some months at sea 
struck on a reef on the Isle of Haut, and was brought into the Penobscot in a 
sinking condition. Captain Morris, who commanded her, took the ship up the 
river about twenty-five miles, as far as Hampden near Bangor, and removed her 
guns in order to repair her. Sherbrooke, on occupying Castine, sent a detach- 
ment of some six hundred men in boats up the river to destroy the ship, while 
he occupied Belfast with another regiment. Captain Morris hastily put his 
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guns in battery, and prepared to defend the ship with his crew, numbering | 
probably more than two hundred men, relying on the militia to cover his flanks. — 
On the morning of September 3, in a thick og, the enemy’s boats approached © 
and landed their infantry, which attacked and routed the militia, and obliged — 
Captain Morris to set fire to the Adams, abandon his guns, and disperse his 
men. The British force then marched to Bangor, which they occupied without — 

opposition. Their entire loss was one man killed and eight wounded. At Bangor 
they remained nearly a week, destroying vessels and cargoes; but Sir John 
Sherbrooke had no orders to occupy the country west of the Penobscot, and 
his troops returned September 9 to Castine. . 

At Castine the British remained, while another detachment occupied Machias. 
All the province of Maine east of the Penobscot was then in Sherbrooke’s hands. 
The people formally submitted. One hundred miles of Massachusetts sea- 
coast passed quietly under the dominion of the King of England. The male 
citizens were required to take the oath of allegiance to King George, and showed 
no unwillingness to remain permanently British subjects. After September 1 
the United States government had every reason to expect that Great Britain 
would require, as one condition of peace, a cession of the eastern and northern 
portions of Maine. 

For this purpose the British needed also to occupy Lake Champlain, in order 
to make their conquests respectable. The British general might move on Platts- 
burg or on Burlington; but in order to maintain his position he must gain naval 
possession. of the Lake. In such a case the difficulties of the American govern- 
ment would be vastly increased, and the British position would be impregnable. 
Armstrong knew these circumstances almost as well as they were known to 
Sir George Prevost. 

In May the British flotilla entered Lake Champlain from the Sorel River, and 
cruised, May 9, as far southward as Otter Creek, terrifying Vermont for the 
safety of the American flotilla under Lieutenant Thomas Macdonough at Ver- 
gennes. Irritated and alarmed by this demonstration, Armstrong ordered Izard 
to seize and fortify Rouse’s Point, or the mouth of Lacolle River, or Ash Island, 
and so close the entrance to the Lake. Apparently Armstrong gave the order in 
ignorance that Lacolle River and Ash Island were strongly fortified British 
positions, and that a battery established at Rouse’s Point, in the relative situation 
of forces, must have fallen into British hands. On this point the opinion of 
Izard was more valuable than that of Armstrong; and Izard, after much study 
and inquiry, decided to erect his fortifications at Plattsburg. He preferred the 
task of taking a position which he could certainly hold, although it would not 
prevent the enemy from passing if they chose to leave it behind them. At 
Plattsburg, therefore, he collected his troops, amounting to five or six thousand 
men, and constructed strong forts, while Macdonough’s fleet-took position in 

ay. 
Ewe thus occupied, Izard cast anxious glances westward, doubting whether, 
in case of a reverse at Niagara or Sackett’s Harbor, he ought not to move on 
the St. Lawrence and threaten the British communications between Montreal 
and Kingston. The same idea occurred to Armstrong, who in a letter dated 
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July 27 recommended Izard to carry it out. The letter reached Izard August 10, 
when he had advanced with his army to Chazy, and had learned enough of the | 
concentration of British troops in his front to be assured that they meant to 
direct their serious attack against Lake Champlain. He wrote Armstrong a 
letter, August 11, which failed only in saying too little, rather than too much, 
of the dangers risked in obeying Armstrong’s order: 

“T will make the movement you direct, if possible; but I shall do it with the 
apprehension of risking the force under my command, and with the certainty 
that everything in this vicinity but the lately erected works at Plattsburg and 
Cumberland Head will in less than three days after my departure be in the 
possession of the enemy. He is in force superior to mine in my front; he daily 
threatens an attack on my position at Champlain; we are in hourly expectation of 
a serious conflict. That he has not attacked us before this time is attributable 
to caution on his part, from exaggerated reports of our numbers, and from his 
expectation of reinforcements. . . . It has always been my conviction that the 
numerical force of the enemy has been under-rated. I believe this to be the 
strong point of our frontier for either attack or defence, and I know that a 
British force has been kept in check in Lower Canada for many weeks past, 
greatly superior to that which I could oppose to it.” 

Izard was right. Every week new British forces poured into Quebec and were . 
forwarded to Montreal. The arrival of the first division. at Quebec was an- 
nounced in the American newspapers early in August. Within a few weeks 
three brigades arrived and were sent to the front. When Izard wrote, he was 
probably faced by ten thousand veteran British troops within twenty or thirty 
miles of his position, and more were known to be on their way. At such a 
moment the danger of attempting a diversion was great; but Armstrong refused 
to believe it. Irritated by Izard’s remonstrance, the secretary not only persisted 
in his own opinion, but, abandoning the idea of a movement against the British 
communications along the St. Lawrence, ordered Izard to march his army to 
Sackett’s Harbor, and from there to operate either directly in force against 
Kingston, or to go on to Niagara and assist Brown, then hard pressed at Fort 
Erie. “It is very distinctly my opinion,” wrote the secretary August 12, “that it 
- has become good policy on our part to carry the war as far to the westward as 
possible, particularly while we have an ascendency on the Lakes.” 

Izard obeyed. His troops, numbering four thousand men, began their march 
August 29 for Sackett’s Harbor, and for several weeks at the crisis of the cam- 
paign ceased to exist for military purposes. Within the fortifications at Plattsburg 
Izard left a miscellaneous body of three thousand, three hundred men, without 
an organized battalion except four companies of the Sixth regiment. Brigadier- 
General Alexander Macomb, who as senior officer was left in command, re- 
ported his force as not exceeding fifteen hundred effectives. 

Armstrong’s policy of meeting the enemy’s main attack by annihilating the 
main defence never received explanation or excuse. At times Armstrong seemed 
to suggest that he meant to rely on the Navy—and indeed nothing else, except 
Izard’s forts, was left to rely upon; but in truth he rather invited the invasion 
of a British army into New York to “renew the scene of Saratoga.” As Izard pre- 
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dicted, the enemy crossed the frontier at once after his departure, ocean 3 
Chazy September 3, and approaching, September 5, within eight miles of Platts- 


burg. 
Great Britain had never sent to America so formidable an armament. Neither 
Wolfe nor Amherst, neither Burgoyne nor Cornwallis, had led so large or so fine 


~ an army as was under the command of Sir George Prevost. According to his pro- 


posed arrangement, the light brigade, under Major-General Robinson, contained 
four battalions of the Twenty-seventh, Thirty-ninth, Seventy-sixth, and Eighty- 
eighth foot, with artillery, and numbered two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four rank-and-file. The second brigade, under Major-General Brisbane, 
contained battalions of the Eighth, Thirteenth, and Forty-ninth, De Meuron’s — 
regiment and Canadian voltigeurs and chasseurs, numbering four thousand and 
forty-eight rank-and-file. The third brigade, under Major-General Power, con- | 
tained battalions of the Third, Fifth, Twenty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth, and num- _ 
bered three thousand eight hundred and one rank-and-file. ‘The reserve, under 
Major-General Kempt, contained battalions of the Ninth, Thirty-seventh, Fifty- 
seventh, and Eighty-first, numbering three thousand five hundred and forty-nine 
rank-and-file. Finally, fourteen hundred and eighty-eight men of the Sixteenth 
and Seventieth regiments, under command of Major-General DeWatteville, were © 
stationed between Coteau du Lac and Gananoque on the St. Lawrence. 

Thus the left division of the British army in Canada numbered fifteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy effectives, or, including officers, probably 
eighteen thousand men, without reckoning the Canadian militia, either in-— 
corporated or sedentary. Two lieutenant-generals and five major-generals were 
in command. Amply provided with artillery and horses, every brigade well 
equipped, they came fresh from a long service in which the troops had learned to 
regard themselves as invincible. As they were at last organized, four brigades 
crossed the border, numbering not less than “eleven thousand men with a pro- 
portionate and most excellent train of artillery, commanded in chief by Sir George 
Prevost, and under him by officers of the first distinction in the service.” A re- 
serve of about five thousand men remained behind. 

The fleet was almost as formidable as the army. As the force of the flotilla was 
reported to Prevost, it consisted of a thirty-six-gun ship, the Confiance; an 
eighteen-gun brig, the Linnet; two ten-gun sloops and twelve gunboats, carrying 
sixteen guns—all commanded by Captain Downie, of the Royal Navy, detached | 
by Sir James Yeo for the purpose. 

Such an expedition was regarded with unhesitating confidence, as able to go 
where it pleased within the region of Lake Champlain. About every other under- 
taking in America the British entertained doubts, but in regard to this affair they 
entertained none. Every movement of the British generals showed conviction 
of their irresistible strength. Had Prevost doubted the result of attacking Platts- 
burg, he could have advanced by St. Albans on Burlington, which would have 
obliged Macomb and Macdonough to leave their positions. So little did his army 
apprehend difficulty, that in advancing to Plattsburg in face of Macomb’s skirm- 
ishers they did not once form in line, or pay attention to the troops and militia 
who obstructed the road. “The British troops did not deign to fire on them ex- 
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cept by their flankers and advanced patrols,” reported Macomb. “So undaunted 
was the enemy that he never deployed in his whole march, always pressing on in 


~ column.” 


_ The fleet felt the same certainty. According to the best Canadian authority, 
“the strongest confidence prevailed in the superiority of the British vessels, their 
weight of metal, and in the capacity and experience of their officers and crews. 
Captain Downie informed Sir George Prevost’s staff-officer that he considered 
himself with the Confiance alone a match for the whole American squadron. 
Taking the British account of the Confiance as correct, she was one hundred and 
forty-six feet long on the gundeck, and thirty-six feet broad; she carried a crew _ 
of three hundred officers and men; her armament was thirty-seven guns—twenty- 
seven long twenty-four-pounders, six thirty-two-pound carronades, and four 
_ twenty-four-pound carronades—throwing in all nine hundred and thirty-six 
pounds. The American account, which was more trustworthy because the Con- 
_. fiance became better known in the American than in the British service, gave 
_her thirty-one long twenty-four-pounders and six carronades. 
_ Macdonough’s best ship was the Saratoga. Her dimensions were not recorded. 
Her regular complement of men was two hundred and ten, but she fought with 
two hundred and forty; she carried eight twenty-four-pounders, twelve thirty-two 
and six forty-two-pound carronades—or twenty-six guns, throwing eight hundred — 
_ and twenty-eight pounds. Her inferiority to the Confiance at long range was im- 
mense, and within carronade range it was at least sufficient to satisfy Captain 
Downie. He believed that a few broadsides would dispose of the Saratoga, and 
that the other American vessels must then surrender. 

Assuming Sir George Prevost’s report to have been correct, the two fleets 
compared as follows: 

Force of BrrrisH FLEET 


Long Short Weight of 


Vessels Guns Long Short metal metal metal 
Beeomientce. 37 31 6 744 192 936 
IEE ee gg 16 16 192 192 

LEAD) Daan i 1] ] 10 6 180 186 
(sh NSS a 10 4 6 24 108 132 

_ Twelve gunboats ......... 16 8 8 162 256 418 
“ual Seem te 90°". 60°30 Tio8.- yag meee 


Long Short Weight of 


Vessels Guns Long Short metal metal metal 
SONG Oi ee 26 8 18 192 636 828 
a an 20 8 12 144 384 528 
N05 OLS a ee 17 12 5 168 146 314 
APG EY 5 Se SAA a lS 7 7 63 63 
eneoumbdats’.. yes ee 16 10 6 192 108 300 
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__ In this calculation the possible error consists only in one disputed eighteen- 
pound columbiad on the Finch, and three disputed guns—one long and two short — 
_ —on the British gunboats. In one case the British would have thrown about nine- _ 
teen hundred pounds of metal—in the other, about eighteen hundred. A glance 
at the two tables shows that in one respect Downie held a decisive superiority in — 
his guns. He had no less than sixty long-range pieces, while Macdonough had 
but forty-five. Downie’s long-range guns threw at least eleven hundred pounds of 
metal; Macdonough’s threw but seven hundred and sixty. If Downie chdse his _ 
own distance beyond range of the thirty-two-pound carronades, and fought only 
his long guns, nothing could save Macdonough except extreme good fortune, for 
he had but fourteen twenty-four-pound guns against Downie’s thirty-four. Firing © 
by broadsides, Downie could throw from his single ship, the Confiance, sixteen 
_twenty-four-pound shot, to which Macdonough could reply only with eight, even 
if he used all his long guns on the same side. (oee 
The Americans had a decided advantage only in their commander. Thomas 
Macdonough, born in Delaware in 1783, was thirty years old ‘when this responsi- — 
bility fell upon him. He had been educated, like most of the naval heroes, in the 
hard service of the Tripolitan war, and had been sent to construct and command. 
the naval force on Lake Champlain in the spring of 1813. Macdonough’s su- 
petiority over ordinary commanders consisted in the intelligent forethought with 
which he provided for the chances of battle. His arrangement showed that he . 
foresaw and as far as possible overcame in advance, every conceivable attack. He 
compelled the enemy to fight only as pleased himself. 
Macdonough anchored his four large vessels across Plattsburg Bay, where it was 
a mile and a half wide, and placed his gunboats in their rear to fill the gaps. 
Cumberland Head on his left and front, and Crab Island on his right obliged. 
the enemy to enter in a line so narrow that Downie would find no room to anchor 
on-his broadside out of carronade range, but must sail into the harbor under the 
raking fire of the American long guns, and take a position within range of the 
American carronades. As the battle was to be fought at anchor, both squadrons 
would as a matter of course be anchored with springs on their cables; but Mac- 
donough took the additional precaution of laying a kedge off each buoy of the 
Saratoga, bringing their hawsers in on the two quarters, and létting them hang in 
bights under water. This arrangement enabled him to wind his ship at any time _ 
without fear of having his cables cut by the enemy’s shot, and to use his larboard 
broadside, if his starboard guns should be disabled. In effect, it doubled his fight- 
ing capacity. 3 ih 
Sir George Prevost and the army were ready to move before Downie's fleet 
could be prepared. Marching directly forward with the utmost confidence, Sir 
George turned the advanced American position at Dead Creek Bridge and drove 
away the gunboats that covered it. He reached the Saranac River September 6, 
and saw beyond it a ridge “crowned with three strong redoubts and other field- 
works, and blockhouses armed with heavy ordnance, with their flotilla at anchor 
out of gunshot from the shore.” The description was not exaggerated. Izard was 
himself a trained engineer, and the works built by him, under the direction of 
Major Totten of the Engineer Corps, were believed capable of resisting for three 
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weeks a combined attack by land and water, even if the British fleet were victori- 
ous. Three good companies of artillery manned the guns. Excellent officers of 
every arm were in command. oe 

Prevost properly halted, and declined to assault without the codperation of the 
fleet. He waited five days impatiently for Downie to appear. Not till seven o'clock 
on the morning of September 11 did the British flotilla sail round Cumberland 
Head. At the same time Prevost ordered his troops to cross the Saranac and storm © 
the American works. ; 

Downie intended, without regarding his superiority in long-range guns, to sail 

_in and to lay the Confiance alongside of the Saratoga, but the wind was light and _ 
baffling, and his approach was so slow that he could not long bear the raking fire 
of the American guns. As he came within carronade range the wind baffling, he 
was obliged to anchor at two cables’ lengths, or three hundred yards, and begin 
action. With the same discipline that marked the movements of the troops on — 
shore, Downie came to, anchored, made everything secure, and then poured a full 
broadside into Macdonough’s ship. The Saratoga shivered under the shock of 
sixteen twenty-four-pound shot and canister charges striking her hull; almost one- 
fifth of her crew were disabled; but she stood stoutly to her work, and the whole 
line was soon hotly engaged. 

Americans usually had a decided advantage in their better gunnery, but three 
hundred yards was a long range for thirty-two-pound carronades, which at point- 
blank carried less than two hundred and fifty yards, and lost accuracy in propor- 
tion to elevation. Macdonough was slow to prove superiority. Early in the battle 
the British suffered a severe, and perhaps in the experience of this war a decisive, 
loss in their commander, Captain Downie, instantly killed by one of his own 
guns thrown off its carriage against him by a solid shot. Yet at the end of two 
hours’ combat the British squadron was on the whole victorious, and the American 
on-the point of capture. Of the three smaller American vessels, the Preble on the 
extreme right was driven out of the engagement, and the British gunboats, turn- 
ing the American flank, attacked the Ticonderoga, which maintained a doubtful 
battle. The American left was also turned, the Eagle having been driven to take 
refuge between the Saratoga and Ticonderoga, in the centre. Macdonough’s ship 
was then exposed to the concentrated fire of the Confiance and Linnet, and his 
battery was soon silenced. The Saratoga could not longer use a gun on the engaged 
side, and the battle was nearly lost. 

Then Macdonough’s forethought changed the impending defeat into victory. 
His fire had nearly silenced the Confiance, and disregarding the Linnet, he 
ceased attention to the battle in order to direct the operation of winding ship. 
Little by little hauling the ship about, he opened on the Confiance with one gun — 
after another of the fresh broadside, as they bore; and the Confiance, after trying 
in vain to effect the same operation, struck her colors. Then the British fleet was in 
the situation which Downie had anticipated for the Americans in the event of 
silencing the Saratoga. The three smaller vessels were obliged to surrender, and 
the gunboats alone escaped. The battle had lasted from quarter past eight till 
quarter before eleven. 

By land, the British attack was much less effective than by water. The troops 
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were slow in reaching their positions, and had time to make no decisive movement. _ 
Acolumn under Major-General Robinson was ordered to move round by the right - 
flank to a ford previously reconnoitered, some distance up the Saranac, in order to. 
gain a position whence they could reverse the American works and carry them by 
assault; but Robinson’s column missed its way, and before reaching the ford heard 
the cheers of the American troops, and halted to ascertain its cause. The remainder 
of the army waited for Robinson’s column to assault. The casualties showed that _ 
nothing like a serious engagement took place. The entire loss of the British army 
‘from September 6 to September 14 was officially reported as only thirty-seven 
killed and one hundred and fifty wounded, and of this loss a large part occurred 
previous to the battle of September 11. The entire American loss was thirty-seven 
killed and sixty-two wounded. 

In the naval battle, Macdonough reported fifty-two killed and fifty-eight 
wounded, among about eight hundred and eighty men. The British reported fifty- 
seven killed and seventy-two wounded, in crews whose number was never pre- 
cisely known, but was probably fully eight hundred. In neither case was the loss, 
though severe, as great relatively to the numbers as the severity of the action — 
seemed to employ. The Saratoga lost twenty-eight killed in a crew of two hun- 
dred and forty. In Perry’s battle on Lake Erie, the Lawrence lost twenty-two men 
killed in a crew of one hundred and thirty-one. About one man in eight was 
killed on Macdonough’s ship; about one man in six on Perry’s. s 

With needless precipitation, Prevost instantly retreated the next day to Cham- 
plain, sacrificing stores to a very great amount, and losing many men by desertion. 
The army was cruelly mortified, and Prevost lost whatever military reputation he 
still preserved in Canada. In England the impression of disgrace was equally 
strong. “It is scarcely possible to conceive the degree of mortification and disap- 

_pointment,” said the Annual Register, “which the intelligence of this defeat 
created in Great Britain.” Yeo brought official charges of misconduct against Pre- 
vost, and Prevost defended himself by unusual arguments. 

“With whatever sorrow I may think of the unfortunate occurrences to which I 
allude,” he wrote to Bathurst, three weeks later, “I consider them as light and 
trivial when compared to the disastrous results which I am solemnly persuaded, 
would have ensued had any considerations of personal glory, or any unreflecting 
disregard of the safety of the province, or of the honor of the army committed to 
my charge, induced me to pursue those offensive operations by land, independent 
of the fleet, which it would appear by your Lordship’s despatch were expected of 
me. Such operations, my Lord, have been attempted before, and on the same 
ground. The history of our country records their failure; and had they been under- 
taken again with double the force placed under my command, they would have 
issued in the discomfiture of his Majesty’s arms, and in a defeat not more disastrous 
than inevitable.” 

The Duke of Wellington was not so severe as other critics, and hesitated to say 
that Prevost was wrong; “though of this I am certain, he must equally have re- 
turned . . . after the fleet was beaten; and I am inclined to think he was right. I 
have told the ministers repeatedly that a naval superiority on the Lakes is a sine 
qua non of success in war on the frontier of Canada, even if our object should be 
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wholly defensive.” Yet the Duke in conversation seemed to think that his army in 
Canada was also at fault. “He had sent them some of his best troops from Bor- 
deaux,” he said five-and-twenty years afterward, “but they did not turn out quite 
right; they wanted this iron fist to command them.” | 
Meanwhile Major-General Izard, by Armstrong's order, marched his four thou- 
sand men as far as possible from the points of attack. Starting from Champlain, 
- August 29, the army reached Sackett’s Harbor September 17, having marched 
about two hundred and eighty miles in twenty days. At Sackett's Harbor Izard 
found no orders from the government, for the government at that time had ceased 
to perform its functions; but he received an earnest appeal from General Brown 
to succor Fort Erie. “I will not conceal from you,” wrote Brown, September 10, 
“that I consider the fate of this army very doubtful unless speedy relief is afforded.” 
Izard, who had no means of testing the correctness of this opinion, decided to fol- 
low Brown’s wishes, and made, September 17, the necessary preparations. Vio- 
lent storms prevented Chauncey from embarking the troops until September 
21; but September 27 the troops reached Batavia, and Izard met Brown by ap- 
pointment. The army had then been a month in movement. The distance was 
more than four hundred miles, and no energy could haye shortened the time so 
much as to have affected the result of the anne end of the line Sir 


.», George Prevost retreated from Plattsburg September I2; at the other end, Lieu- 


~~ tenant-General Drummond retreated from Fort Erie September 21; and Izard’s 

_ force, constituting the largest body of regular troops in the field, had been placed 
where it could possibly affect neither result. ) 

Izard was a friend of Monroe, and was therefore an object of Armstrong's 
merciless criticism. Brown was a favorite of Armstrong and shared his prejudices. 
The position of Izard at Buffalo was calculated to excite jealousy. He had im- 
plicitly obeyed the wishes of Armstrong and Brown; in doing so, he had sacri 
ficed himself—yielding to Macomb the credit of repulsing Prevost, and to Brown, 
who did not wait for his arrival, the credit of repulsing Drummond. As far as 
could be seen, Izard had acted with loyalty toward both Armstrong and Brown; 
yet both distrusted him. Brown commonly inclined toward severity, and was the 
more sensitive because Izard, as the senior officer, necessarily took command. 

Until that moment Izard had enjoyed no chance of showing his abilities in the 
field, but at Niagara he saw before him a great opportunity. Drummond lay at 
Chippawa, with an army reduced by battle and sickness to about twenty-five 
hundred men. Izard commanded fifty-five hundred regular troops and eight 
hundred militia. He had time to capture or destroy Drummond’s entire force be 
fore the winter should set in, and to gather the results of Brown’s desperate 
fighting. Brown was eager for the attack, and Izard assented. October 13 the 
army moved on Chippawa, and stopped. October 16, Izard wrote to the War 
Department, 

“T have just learned by express from Sackett’s Harbor that Commodore Chaun 
cey with the whole of his fleet has retired into port, and is throwing up batterie: 
for its protection. This defeats all the objects of the operations by land in thi 
quarter. I may turn Chippawa, and should General Drummond not retire, may 
succeed in giving him a good deal of trouble; but if he falls back on Fort Georg 
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or Burlington Heights, every step I take in pursuit exposes me to be cut off by 
the large reinforcements it is in the power of the enemy to throw in twenty-four 
hours upon my flank or rear.” 

In this state of mind, notwithstanding a successful skirmish, October 19, be- 
tween Bissell’s brigade and a strong detachment of the enemy, Izard made a de- 
cision which ruined his military reputation and destroyed his usefulness to the 
service. He reported to the Department, October 23. 

“On the 21st, finding that he (Drummond) still continued within his works, 
which he had been assiduously engaged in strengthening from the moment of 
our first appearance, the weather beginning to be severe, and a great quantity of 
our officers and men suffering from their continued fatigues and exposure, at 
twelve at noon I broke up my encampment, and marched to this ground Coppo- 
site Black Rock) in order to prepare winter quarters for the troops.” 

Nothing remained but to break up the army. Brown was sent at his own re- 
quest to Sackett’s Harbor, where the next fighting was expected. A division of 
the army went with him. The remainder were placed in winter quarters near 
Buffalo. Fort Erie was abandoned and blown up, November 5, and the frontier 
at Niagara relapsed into repose. 

Izard felt the mortification of his failure. His feelings were those of a generous 
character, and his tone toward Brown contrasted to his advantage both in candor 
and in temper with Brown’s language toward him; but great energy generally 
implied great faults, and Brown’s faults were better suited than Izard’s virtues 
for the work of an American general at Niagara. Greatly to Izard’s credit, he not 
only saw his own inferiority, but advised the government of it. He wrote to the 
Secretary of War, November 20, 

“The success of the next campaign on this frontier will in a great measure de- 
pend on concert and good understanding among the superior officers . . . Gen- 
eral Brown is certainly a brave, intelligent, and active officer. Where a portion of 
the forces is composed of irregular troops, I have no hesitation in acknowledging 
my conviction of his being better qualified than I to make them useful in the 
public service.” 

So sensitive was Izard to the public feeling and his loss of standing that he 
sent his resignation to the secretary, December 18, in terms which betrayed and 
even asserted his consciousness of shrinking under the weight of responsibility: 

“I am fully aware that attempts have been made to lessen the confidence of 
government as well as of the public in my ability to execute the important duties 
intrusted to me—duties which were imposed unexpectedly and much against- 
my inclination. It is therefore not improbable that my voluntary retirement will 
relieve the Department of War from some embarrassment, and that my indi- 
vidual satisfaction will accord with the public advantage—especially as my view 
of the connection between military command and responsibility differs materially 
from that entertained by persons in high authority.” 

A man who showed so little confidence in himself could not claim the conf- 
dence of others, and in contact with stronger characters like Armstrong, Brown, 
Scott, or Andrew Jackson could play no part but that of a victim. His resignation 
was not accepted, but his career was at an end. When he relieved the pressure 
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kept by Brown constantly applied to the extremity of the British line, the move- 
ment of war necessarily turned back to its true object, which was Sackett’s 
Harbor. Drummond no sooner saw Fort Erie evacuated and his lines re-estab- 
lished, November 5, than he hurried on board ship with a part of his troops, and 
reached Kingston, November 10, where Sir George Prevost had already pre- 
pared for an attack on Sackett’s Harbor as soon as supplies could be brought from 
Quebec to Kingston over the winter roads. Soon afterward Sir George Prevost 
was recalled to England, and a new commander-in-chief, Sir George Murray, 
_ supposed to be a man of higher capacity, was sent to take direction of the next 
campaign. Reinforcements continued to arrive. About twenty-seven thousand 
regular troops, including officers, were in Canada; a seventy-four-gun ship and 
a new frigate were launched at Kingston; and no one doubted that with the 
spring, Sackett’s Harbor would be formally besieged. Izard remained at Buffalo, 
doing nothing, and his only influence on the coming as on the past campaign 
was to leave the initiative to the enemy. 
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Armstrong’s management of the Northern campaign caused severe criticism; 
ut his neglect of the city of Washington exhausted the public patience. For 
wo years Washington stood unprotected; not a battery or a breastwork was to 
ye found on the river bank except the old and untenable Fort Washington, or 
Narburton. A thousand determined men might reach the town in thirty-six 
ours, and destroy it before any general alarm could be given. Yet no city was 
nore easily protected than Washington, at that day, from attack on its eastern 
ide; any good engineer could have thrown up works in a week that would have . 
nade approach by a small force impossible. Armstrong neglected to fortify. 
\fter experience had proved his error, he still argued in writing to a committee 
f Congress that fortifications would have exhausted the Treasury; “that bayonets 
re known to form the most efficient barriers; and that there was no reason in this 
ase to doubt beforehand the willingness of the country to defend itself”—as 
hough he believed that militia were most efficient when most exposed! He did 
lot even provide the bayonets. 

In truth, Armstrong looking at the matter as a military critic decided that the 
sritish having no strategic object in capturing Washington, would not make the 
ttempt. Being an indolent man, negligent of detail, he never took unnecessary 
rouble; and having no proper staff at Washington, he was without military ad- 
isers whose opinion he respected. The President and Monroe fretted at his in- 
ifference, the people of the District were impatient under it, and every one 
xcept Armstrong was in constant terror of attack; but according to their account 
he secretary only replied: “No, no! Baltimore is the place, sir; that is of so much 
nore consequence.” Probably he was right, and the British would have gone first 
9 Baltimore had his negligence not invited them to Washington. 

In May the President began to press Armstrong for precautionary measures. 
n June letters arrived from Gallatin and Bayard in London which caused the 
resident to call a Cabinet meeting. June 23 and 24 the Cabinet met and con- 
idered the diplomatic situation. The President proposed then for the first time 
9 abandon impressment as a sine qua non of negotiation, and to approve a treaty , 
nat should be silent on the subject. Armstrong and Jones alone supported the 
lea at that time, but three days afterward, June 27, Monroe and Campbell ac- 
eded to it. The Cabinet then took the defences of Washington in hand, and 
uly 1 decided to organize a corps of defence from the militia of the District and 
ne neighboring States. July 2, the first step toward efficient defence was taken by 
reating a new military district on the Potomac, with a military head of its own. 
irmstrong wished to transfer Brigadier-General Moses Porter from Norfolk, to 
ommand the new Potomac District; but the President selected Brigadier-Gen- 
ral Winder, because his relationship to the Federalist governor of Maryland 
as likely to make coéperation more effective. 

Political appointments were not necessarily bad; but in appointing Winder to 
lease the governor of Maryland Madison assumed the responsibility, in Arm- 
tong’s eyes, for the defence of Washington. The Secretary of War seemed to 
1ink that Madison and Monroe were acting together to take the defence of 
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Washington out of his hands, and to put it in hands in which they felt con 
dence. Armstrong placed Winder instantly in command and promptly issu 
orders arranged in Cabinet; but he left’ further measures to Winder, Monrc 
and Madison. His conduct irritated the President; but no one charged that t 
secretary refused to carry out the orders, or to satisfy the requisitions of the Pr 
ident or of General Winder. He was merely passive. 
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_ Winder received his appointment July 5, and went to Washington for instruc- 
‘ions. He passed the next month tiding between Washington, Baltimore, and 
points on the lower Potomac and Patuxent, obtaining with great fatigue a per- 
sonal knowledge of the country. August 1 he established his permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, and the entire result of his labors till that time was the 
ie of one company of Maryland militia at Bladensburg. No line of de- 
ence was selected, no obstructions to the roads were prepared, and not so much 
as a ditch or a breastwork was marked out or suggested between Annapolis and 
Washington. Another fortnight passed, and still Winder got no further ad- 
vanced. He had no more men, arms, fortifications, and no more ideas, on the 
18th of August than on the 5th of July. “The call for three thousand militia 
under the requisition of July 4 had produced only two hundred and fifty men at 
the moment the enemy landed at Benedict.” Winder had then been six weeks in 
command of the Washington defences. 

Meanwhile a British expedition under command of Major-General Robert 
Ross, a distinguished officer of the Peninsula army, sailed from the Gironde, 
June 27, to Bermuda. Ross was instructed “to effect a diversion on the coasts of 
the United States of America in favor of the army employed in the defence of 
Upper and Lower Canada.” The point of attack was to be decided by Vice- 
Admiral Cochrane, subject to the general’s approval; but the force was not in- 
ended for “any extended operation at a distance from the coast,” nor was Ross 
to hold permanent possession of any captured district. 

“When the object of the descent which you may make on the coast is to take 
possession of any naval or military stores, you will not delay the destruction of 
them in preference to the taking them away, if there is reasonable ground of 
apprehension that the enemy is advancing with superior force to effect their re- 
sovery. If in any descent you shall be enabled to take such a position as to threaten 
he inhabitants with the destruction of their property, you are hereby authorized 
10 levy upon them contributions in return for your forbearance; but you will not 
by this understand that the magazines belonging to the government, or their 
harbors, or their shipping, are to be included in such an arrangement. These, 
ogether with their contents, are in all cases to be taken away or destroyed.” 

Negroes were not to be encouraged to rise upon their masters, and no slaves 
were to be taken away as slaves; but any negro who should expose himself to 
vengeance by joining the expedition or lending it assistance, might be enlisted 
n the black corps, or carried away by the fleet. 

Nothing in these orders warranted the destruction of private or public prop- 
erty, except such as might be capable of military uses. Ross was not authorized, 
ind did not intend, to enter on a mere marauding expedition; but Cochrane was 
ndependent of Ross, and at about the time when Ross reached Bermuda Coch- 
ane received a letter from Sir George Prevost which gave an unexpected char- 
ter to the Chesapeake expedition. A small body of American troops had crossed 
wake Erie to Long Point, May 15, and destroyed the flour-mills, distilleries, and 
ome private houses there. The raid was not authorized by the United States 
overnment, and the officer commanding it was afterward court-martialed and 
Eo sured: but Sir George Prevost, without waiting for explanations, wrote to 
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Vice-Admiral Cochrane, June 2, suggesting that he should “assist in inflictir 
that measure of retaliation which shall deter the enemy from a repetition | 
similar outrages.” 

“When Cochrane received this letter, he issued at Bermuda, July 18, orders : 
the ships under his command, from the St. Croix River to the St. Mary Ss, ¢ 
recting general retaliation. The orders were interesting as an illustration of t] 
temper the war had taken. ' 

“You are hereby required and directed,” wrote the Vice-Admiral to the Briti: 
blockading squadrons, “to destroy and lay waste such towns and districts upc 
the coast as you may find assailable. You will hold strictly in view the conduct | 
the American army toward his Majesty's unoffending Canadian subjects, ar 
you will spare merely the lives of the unarmed inhabitants of the United State 
For only by carrying this retributory justice into the country of our enemy ¢: 
we hope to make him sensible of the impropriety as well as of the inhumanity 
the system he has adopted. You will take every opportunity of explaining to tl 
people how much I lament the necessity of following the rigorous example of t] 
commander of the American forces. And as these commanders must obvious 
have acted under instructions from the Executive government of the Unit 
States, whose intimate and unnatural connection with the late government 
France has led them to adopt the same system of plunder and devastation, it 
therefore to their own government the unfortunate sufferers must look for i 
demnification for their loss of property.” 

This ill-advised order was to remain in force until Sir George Prevost shou 
send information “that the United States government have come under an ob 
gation to make full remuneration to the injured and unoffending inhabitants 
the Canadas for all the outrages their troops have committed.” Cochrane furtk 
wrote to Prevost that “as soon as these orders have been acted upon,” a copy wou 
be sent to Washington for the information of the Executive government. 

Cochrane’s relatiatory order was dated July 18, and Ross’s transports arrived 
Bermuda July 24. As soon as the troops were collected and stores put on boat 
Cochrane and Ross sailed, August 3, for Chesapeake Bay. They arrived a fe 
days in advance of the transports, and passing up the bay to the mouth of t 
Potomac, landed, August 15, with Rear Admiral Cockburn, to decide on a p! 
for using to best effect the forces under their command. 

Three objects were within reach. The first and immediate aim was a flotilla 
gunboats, commanded by Captain Joshua Barney, which had taken refuge in t 
Patuxent River, and was there blockaded. The next natural object of desire v 
Baltimore, on account of its shipping and prize-money. The third was Washi 
ton and Alexandria, on account of the navy-yard and the vessels in the Potom 
Baltimore was the natural point of attack after destroying Barney’s flotilla; | 
Cockburn, with a sailor’s recklessness, urged a dash at Washington. Ross he 
tated, and postponed a decision till Barney's flotilla should be disposed of. 

Two days afterward, August 17, the troops arrived, and the squadron, cc 
manded by Vice-Admiral Cochrane, moved twenty miles up the bay to | 
mouth of the Patuxent—a point about fifty miles distant from Annapolis on - 

north, and from Washington on the northwest. Having arrived there August 
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Cochrane wrote, or afterward ante-dated, an official letter to Secretary Monroe: | 

a Having been called on by the Governor-General of the Canadas to aid him 
In carrying into effect measures of retaliation against the inhabitants of the 
United States for the wanton destruction committed by their Army in Upper 
Canada, it has become imperiously my duty, conformably with the nature of the 
Governor-General’s application, to issue to the naval force under my command — 
an order to destroy and lay waste such towns and districts upon the coast as may 
be found assailable.” inte 

The notice was the more remarkable because Cochrane’s order was issued only - 
to the naval force. The army paid no attention to it. Ross’s troops were landed at 
Benedict the next day, August 19; but neither there nor elsewhere did they de- 
‘stroy or lay waste towns or districts. They rather showed unusual respect for 
private property. 

At Benedict, August 19, the British forces were organized in three brigades, 
numbering, according to different British accounts, four thousand five hundred, 
or four thousand rank-and-file. Cockburn with the boats of the fleet the next day, | 
August 20, started up the river in search of Barney’s flotilla; while the land force _ 
began its march at four o'clock in the afternoon abreast of the boats, and camped | 
four miles above Benedict without seeing an enemy, or suffering from a worse 
annoyance than one of the evening thunder-storms common in hot weather. f 

The next day at dawn the British army started again, and marched that day, 
Sunday, August 21, twelve miles to the village of Nottingham, where it camped. 
The weather was hot, and the march resembled a midsummer picnic. Through 
a thickly wooded region, where a hundred militiamen with axes and spades © 
could have delayed their progress for days, the British army moved in a solitude 
apparently untenanted by human beings, till they reached Nottingham on the 
Patuxent—a deserted town, rich in growing crops and full barns. 

At Nottingham the army passed a quiet night, and the next morning, Monday, 
August 22, lingered till eight o’clock, when it again advanced. Among the of- 
ficers in the Eighty-fifth regiment was a lieutenant named Gleig, who wrote 
afterward a charming narrative of the campaign under the title, “A Subaltern in 
America.” He described the road as remarkably good, running for the most part 
through the heart of thick forests, which sheltered it from the rays of the sun. 
During the march the army was startled by the distant sound of several heavy 
explosions. Barney had blown up his gunboats to prevent their capture. The 
British naval force had thus performed its part in the enterprise, and the army 
was next to take the lead. Ross halted at Marlboro after a march of only seven 
miles, and there too he camped, undisturbed by sight or sound of an armed 
enemy, although the city of Washington was but sixteen miles on his left, and 
Baltimore thirty miles in his front. Ross had then marched twenty or twenty-one 
miles into Maryland without seeing an enemy, although an American army had 
been close on his left flank, watching him all day. 

At Marlboro Ross was obliged to decide what he should next do. He was slow 
in forming a conclusion. Instead of marching at daybreak of August 23, and 
moving rapidly on Baltimore or Washington, the army passed nearly the whole 
day at Marlboro in idleness, as though it were willing to let the Americans do 
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their utmost for defence. “Having advanced within sixteen miles of oe 
ton,” Ross officially reported, “and ascertained the force of the enemy to be such 
as might authorize an attempt to carry his capital, I determined to make it, and 
accordingly put the troops in movement on the evening of the 23d.” More ex- 
actly, the troops moved at two o'clock in the afternoon, and marched about six 
miles on the road to Washington, when they struck American outposts at about 
five o'clock, and saw a force posted on high ground about a mile in their front. 
As the British formed to attack, the American force disappeared, and the British 
army camped about nine miles from Washington by way of the navy-yard bridge 
over the Eastern Branch. 

Thus for five days, from August 18 to August 23, a British army, which though 
small was larger than any single body of American regulars then in the field, 
- marched in a leisurely manner through a long-settled country, and met no show 
of resistance before coming within sight of the Capitol. Such an adventure re- 
sembled the stories of Cortez and DeSoto; and the conduct of the United States 
Government offered no contradiction to the resemblance. 

News of the great fleet that appeared in the Patuxent August 17 reached 
Washington on the morning of Thursday, August 18, and set the town in com- 
motion. In haste the President sent fresh militia requisitions to the neighboring 
States, and ordered out the militia and all the regular troops in Washington 
and its neighborhood. Monroe started again as a scout, arriving in the neigh- 
borhood of Benedict at ten o’clock on the morning of August 20, and remaining 
there all day and night without learning more than he knew before starting. 
Winder was excessively busy, but did, according to his own account, nothing 
“The innumerably multiplied orders, letters, consultations, and demands which 
~ crowded upon me at the moment of such an alarm can more easily be conceived 
than described, and occupied me nearly day and night, from Thursday the 18th 
of August till Sunday the 21st, and had nearly broken down myself and as: 
sistants in preparing, dispensing, and attending to them.” Armstrong, at last 
alive to the situation, made excellent suggestions, but could furnish neither 
troops, means, nor military intelligence to carry them out; and the President 
could only call for help. ‘The single step taken for defence was taken by the 
citizens, who held a meeting Saturday evening, and offered at their own ex 
pense to erect works at Bladensburg. Winder accepted their offer. Armstrong 
detailed Colonel Wadsworth, the only engineer officer near the Department, to lay 
out the lines, and the citizens did such work as was possible in the time thai 
remained. 

After three days of confusion, a force was at last evolved. Probably by Win 
der’s order, although no such order was preserved, a corps of observation wa: 
marched across the navy-yard bridge toward the Patuxent, or drawn from 
Bladensburg, to a place called the Woodyard, twelve miles beyond the Easterr 
Branch. The force was not to be despised. Three hundred infantry regulars o 
different regiments, with one hundred and twenty light dragoons, formed th 
nucleus; two hundred and fifty Maryland militia, and about twelve hundrec 
District volunteers or militia, with twelve six-pound field-pieces, composed « 
body of near two thousand men, from whom General Brown or Andrew Jacksor 
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would have got good service. Winder came out and took command Sunday 


evening, and Monroe, much exhausted, joined them that night. 


There the men stood Monday, August 22, while the British army marched 


by them, within sight of their outposts, from Nottingham to Marlboro. Winder 
rode forward with his cavalry and watched all day the enemy’s leisurely move- 


ments close in his front, but the idea of attack did not appear to enter his mind. — 
“A doubt at that time,” he said, “was not entertained by anybody of the inten- | 


tion of the enemy to proceed direct to Washington.” At nine o'clock that evening 
Monroe sent a note to the President, saying that the enemy was in full march 
for Washington; that Winder proposed to retire till he could collect his troops; 
that preparations should be made to destroy the bridges, and that the papers in 


the government offices should be removed. At the same time Monroe notified - 


Serurier, the only foreign minister then in Washington, that the single hope of 
saving the capital depended on the very doubtful result of an engagement, which 
would probably take place the next day or the day after, at Bladensburg. 

At Bladensburg, of necessity, the engagement must take place, unless Winder 
made an attack or waited for attack on the road. One of two courses was to be 
taken,—Washington must be either defended or evacuated. Perhaps Winder 
would have done better to evacuate it, and let the British take the undefended 
village; but no suggestion of the sort was made, nor did Winder retreat to 
Bladensburg as was necessary if he meant to unite his troops and make prep- 
arations for a battle. Instead of retreating to Bladensburg as soon as he was satis- 
fied—at noon of Monday, August 22—that the British were going there, he or- 
dered his troops to fall back, and took position at the Old Fields, about five miles 


in the rear of the Woodyard, and about seven miles by road from the navy-yard. 


Another road led from the Old Fields to Bladensburg about eight miles away. 


The American force might have been united at Bladensburg Monday evening,. 


but Winder camped at the Old Fields and passed the night. 

That evening the President and the members of the Cabinet rode out to the 
camp, and the next morning the President reviewed the army, which had been 
reinforced by Commodore Barney with four hundred sailors, the crews of the 
burned gunboats. Winder then had twenty-five hundred men, of whom near 
a thousand were regulars, or sailors even better fighting troops than ordinary 
regulars. Such a force vigorously led was sufficient to give Ross’s army a sharp 
check, and at that moment Ross was still hesitating whether to attack Wash- 
ington. The loss of a few hundred men might have turned the scale at any 
moment during Tuesday, August 23; but Winder neither fought nor retreated, 
but once more passed the day on scout. At noon he rode with a troop of cavalry 
toward Marlboro. Satisfied that the enemy was not in motion and would not 
move that day, he started at one o'clock for Bladensburg, leaving his army to 
itself. He wished to bring up a brigade of militia from Bladensburg. 

Winder had ridden about five miles, when the British at two o'clock sud- 
denly broke up their camp and marched directly on the Old Fields. ‘The Amer- 
ican army hastily formed in line, and sent off its baggage to Washington. Win- 
der was summoned back in haste, and arrived on the field at five o'clock as the 
British appeared. He ordered a retreat. Every military reason required a retreat 
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to Bladensburg. Winder directed a retreat on Washington by the navy-yarc 
bridge. 

The reasons which actuated him to prefer the navy-yard to Bladensburg, a: 
explained by him, consisted in anxiety for the safety of that “direct and im 
portant pass,” which could not without hazard be left unguarded. In order tc 
guard a bridge a quarter of a mile long over an impassable river covered by the 
guns of war-vessels and the navy-yard, he left unguarded the open high-roac 
which led through Bladensburg directly to the Capitol and the White House 
After a very rapid retreat that “literally became a run of eight miles,” Winder 
encamped in Washington near the bridge-head at the navy-yard at eight o'clock 
that night, and then rode three miles to the White House to report to the Presi 
dent. On returning to camp, he passed the night until three or four o'clock in 
the morning making in person arrangement to destroy the bridge “when neces 
sary,” assuring his officers that he expected the enemy to attempt a passage there 
that night. Toward dawn he lay down, exhausted by performing a subaltern’: 
duty all day, and snatched an hour or two of sleep. 

The British in their camp that evening were about eight miles from Bladens 
burg battle-field. Winder was about five miles distant from the same point. By 
a quick march at dawn he might still have arrived there, with six hours to spare 
for arranging his defence. He preferred to wait till he should know with cer 
tainty that the British were on their way there. On the morning of Wednesday. 
August 24, he wrote to Armstrong:—“I have found it necessary to establish my 
headquarters here, the most advanced position convenient to the troops, anc 
nearest information. I shall remain stationary as much as possible, that I may 
be the more readily found, to issue orders, and collect together the various detach 
ments of militia, and give them as rapid a consolidation and organization as possi 
ble. . . . The news up the river is very threatening. Barney’s or some other force 
should occupy the batteries at Greenleaf’s Point and the navy-yard. I should be 
glad of the assistance of counsel from yourself and the Government. If more 
convenient, I should make an exertion to go to you the first opportunity.” » 

This singular note was carried first to the President, who, having opened anc 
read it, immediately rode to headquarters. Monroe, Jones, and Rush followed 
Armstrong and Campbell arrived last. Before Armstrong appeared, a scout ar 
rived at ten o'clock with information that the British army had broken up it: 
camp at daylight, and was probably more than half way to Bladensburg. 

Winder's persistence in remaining at the navy-yard was explained as due t 
the idea that the enemy might move toward the Potomac, seize Fort Washing 
ton or Warburton, secure the passage of his ships, and approach the city b 
the river. The general never explained how his presence at the navy-yard wa 
to prevent such a movement if it was made. 

The whole eastern side of Washington was covered by a broad estuary calle 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, bridged only at two points, and impassable 
even by pontoons, without ample warning. From the Potomac River to Bladen: 
burg, a distance of about seven miles, the city was effectually protected. Bladen: 
burg made the point of a right angle. There the Baltimore road entered the cit 
as by a pass; for beyond, to the west, no general would venture to enter, leavin 
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an enemy at Bladensburg in his rear. Roads were wanting, and the country wa 
dificult. Through Bladensburg the attacking army must come; to Bladensbur: 
Winder must go, unless he meant to retreat to Georgetown, or to re-cross th 
Eastern Branch in the enemy’s rear. Monroe notified Serurier Monday evenin: 
that the battle would be fought at Bladensburg. Secretary Jones wrote to Com 
modore Rodgers, Tuesday morning, that the British would probably “advane 
to-day toward Bladensburg.” Every one looked instinctively to that spot, ye 
Winder to the last instant persisted in watching the navy-yard bridge, usin: 
the hours of Wednesday morning to post Barney’s sailors with twenty-four 
pound guns to cover an approach where no enemy could cross. 

No sooner did Winder receive intelligence at ten o'clock Wednesday morn 
_ ing that the British were in march to Bladensburg, than in the utmost haste h 
started for the same point, preceded by Monroe and followed by the Presiden 
and the rest of the Cabinet and the troops. Barney’s sailors and their gun 
would have been left behind to guard the navy-yard bridge had Secretary Jone 
not yielded to Barney's vigorous though disrespectful remonstrances, and allowe 
him to follow. 

In a long line the various corps, with their military and civil commander: 
streamed toward Bladensburg, racing with the British, ten miles away, to arriv 
first on the field of battle. Monroe was earliest on the ground. Between eleve: 
and twelve o’clock he reached the spot where hills slope gently toward the Easter 
Branch a mile or more in broad incline, the little straggling town of Bladen: 
burg opposite, beyond a shallow stream, and hills and woods in the distane« 
Several militia corps were already camped on the ground, which had been fror 
the first designated as the point of concentration. A Baltimore brigade, mor 
than two thousand strong, had arrived there thirty-six hours before. Some Mary 
land regiments arrived at the same time with Monroe. About three thousan 
men were then on the field, and their officers were endeavoring to form ther 
in line of battle. General Stansbury of the Baltimore brigade made such an a 
rangement as he thought best. Monroe, who had no military rank, altered 
without Stansbury’s knowledge. General Winder arrived at noon, and rod 
about the field. At the same time the British light brigade made its appearance: 
and wound down the opposite road, a mile away, a long column of red-coats, si 
abreast, moving with the quick regularity of old soldiers, and striking directly « 
the American centre. They reached the village on one side of the stream < 
Winder’s troops poured down the hill on the other; and the President with tw 
or three of his Cabinet officers, considerably in advance of all their own troop 
nearly rode across the bridge into the British line, when a volunteer scout warne 
them of their danger. 

Much the larger portion of the American force arrived on the ground when th 
enemy was in sight, and were hastily drawn up in line wherever they could I 
placed. They had no cover. Colonel Wadsworth’s intrenchments were not use 
except in the case of one field-work which enfiladed the bridge at close rang 
where field-pieces were placed. Although some seven thousand men were presen 
nothing deserving the name of an army existed. “A few companies only,” said tl 
Subaltern, “perhaps two or at the most three battalions, wearing the blue jack 
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which the Americans have borrowed from the French, presented some appearance 
of regular troops. The rest seemed country-people, who would have been much 
‘More appropriately employed in attending to their agricultural occupations than 
in standing with muskets in their hands on the brow of a bare, green hill.” 
Heterogeneous as the force was, it would have been sufficient had it enjoyed the 
advantage of a commander. 

The British light brigade, some twelve or fifteen hundred men, under Colonel 
Thornton of the Eighty-fifth regiment, without waiting for the rear division, 
dashed across the bridge, and were met by a discharge of artillery and musketry — 
directly in their face. Checked for an instant, they pressed on, crossed the bridge 
or waded the stream, and spread to the right and left, while their rockets flew 
into the American lines. Almost instantly a portion of the American line gave 
way; but the rest stood firm, and drove the British skirmishers back under a 
heavy fire to the cover of the bank with its trees and shrubs. Not until a fresh 
British regiment, moving well to the right, forded the stream and threatened to 
turn the American left, did the rout begin. Even then several strong corps stood 
steady, and in good order retired by the road that led to the Capitol; but the mass, 
struck by panic, streamed westward toward Georgetown and Rockville. 

Meanwhile Barney’s sailors, though on the run, could not reach the field in 
time for the attack, and halted on the hillside, about a mile from Bladensburg, at 
a spot just outside the District line. The rout had then begun, but Barney put 
his five pieces in position and waited for the enemy. The American infantry and 
cavalry that had not fled westward moved confusedly past the field where the 
sailors stood at their guns. Winder sent Barney no orders, and Barney, who was 
not acting under Winder, but was commander-in-chief of his own forces under 
authority of the Navy Department, had no idea of running away. Four hundred 
men against four thousand were odds too great even for sailors, but a battle was 
not wholly disgraceful that produced such a commander and such men. Barney's 
account of the combat was as excellent as his courage:— 

“At length the enemy made his appearance on the main road in force and in 
front of my battery, and on seeing us made a halt. I reserved our fire. In a few 
minutes the enemy again advanced, when I ordered an eighteen-pounder to be 
fired, which completely cleared the road; shortly after, a second and a third attempt 
was made by the enemy to come forward, but all were destroyed. They then 
crossed over into an open field, and attempted to flank our right. He was met 
there by three twelve-pounders, the marines under Captain Miller, and my men 
acting as infantry, and again was totally cut up. By this time not a vestige of the 
American army remained, except a body of five or six hundred posted on a height 
on my right, from which I expected much support from their fine situation. 

Such a battle could not long continue. The British turned Barney's right; 
the corps on the height broke and fled, and the British, getting into the rear, 
fired down upon the sailors. The British themselves were most outspoken in 
praise of Barney’s men. “Not only did they serve their guns with a quickness and 
precision that astonished their assailants,” said the Subaltern, but they stood 
till some of them were actually bayoneted with fuses in their hands; nor was it 
till their leader was wounded and taken, and they saw themselves deserted on all 
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sides by the soldiers, that they left the field.” Barney held his position nearly 
half an hour, and then, being severely wounded, ordered his officers to leave 
him where he lay. There he was taken by the British advance, and carried to 
their hospital at Bladensburg. The British officers, admiring his gallantry, treated 
him, he said, “with the most marked attention, respect, and politeness as if 1 was 
a brother,”—as though to show their opinion that Barney instead of Winder 
should have led the American army. 

_ After the sailors retired, at about four o'clock, the British stopped two hours 
to rest. Their victory, easy as it seemed, was not cheaply bought. General Ross 
officially reported sixty-four killed and one hundred and eighty-five wounded. 
A loss of two hundred and fifty men among fifteen hundred said to be engaged 
was not small; but Gleig, an officer of the light brigade, himself wounded, made 
twice, at long intervals, an assertion which he must have intended as a contradic- 
tion of the official report. “The loss on the part of the English was severe,” he 
said, “since out of two thirds of the army which were engaged upward of five 

hundred men were killed and wounded.” According to this assertion, Ross lost 
~ five hundred men among three thousand engaged, or one in six. Had Winder 
inflicted that loss while the British were still on the Patuxent, Ross would have 
thought long before risking more, especially as Colonel Thornton was among the 
severely injured. The Americans reported only twenty-six killed and fifty-one 
wounded. 

At six o'clock, after a rest of two hours, the British troops resumed their 
march; but night fell before they reached the first houses of the town. As Ross 
and Cockburn, with a few officers, advanced before the troops, some men, 
supposed to have been Barney’s sailors, fired on the party from the house for- 
merly occupied by Gallatin, at the northeast corner of Capitol Square. Ross's 
horse was killed, and the general ordered the house to be burned, which was 
done. The army did not enter the town, but camped at eight o'clock a quarter of 
a mile east of the Capitol. Troops were then detailed to burn the Capitol, and 
as the great building burst into flames, Ross and Cockburn, with about twe 
hundred men, marched silently in the darkness to the White House, and set 
fire to it. At the same time Commodore Tingey, by order of Secretary Jones, set 
fire to the navy-yard and the vessels in the Eastern Branch. Before midnight 
the flames of three great conflagrations made the whole country light, and from 
the distant hills of Maryland and Virginia the flying President and Cabine 
caught glimpses of the ruin their incompetence had caused. 

___ Serurier lived then in the house built by John Tayloe in 1800, called the 

Octagon, a few hundred yards from the War and Navy Departments and the 
White House. He was almost the only civil official left in Washington, anc 
hastened to report the event to 'Talleyrand:— 

“I never saw a scene at once more terrible and more magnificent. Your High 
ness, knowing the picturesque nature and the grandeur of the surroundings, car 
form an idea of it. A profound darkness reigned in the part of the city that _ 
occupy, and we were left to conjectures and to the lying reports of negroes as ti 
what was passing in the quarter illuminated by these frightful flames. At elever 
o'clock a colonel, preceded by torches, was seen to take the direction of th 
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White House, which is situated quite near mine; the negroes reported that it 


was to be burned, as well as all those pertaining to government offices. I thought — 


best, on the moment, to send one of my people to the general with a letter, in 
which I begged him to send a guard to the house of the Ambassador of France 
to protect it. , . . My messenger found General Ross in the White House, where 
he was collecting in the drawing-room all the furniture to be found, and was 
preparing to set fire to it. The general made answer that the King’s Hotel should 
be respected as much as though his Majesty were there in person; that he would 


give orders to that effect; and that if he was still in Washington the next day, 


he would have the pleasure to call on me.” 
Ross and Cockburn alone among military officers, during more than twenty 
years of war, considered their duty to involve personal incendiarism. At the time 


and subsequently various motives were attributed to them,—such as the duty of 


retaliation,—none of which was alleged by either of them as their warranty. 
They burned the Capitol, the White House, and the Department buildings 
because they thought it proper, as they would have burned a negro kraal or a den 
of pirates. Apparently they assumed as a matter of course that the American 


government stood beyond the pale of civilization; and in truth a government 


which showed so little capacity to defend its capitol, could hardly, wonder at 
whatever treatment it received. . 

A violent thunder-storm checked the flames; but the next morning, Thursday, 
August 24, fresh detachments of troops were sent to complete the destruction 
of public property. Without orders from his Government, Ross converted his 
campaign, which till then had been creditable to himself and flattering to British 
pride, into a marauding raid of which no sensible Englishman spoke without 
mortification. Cockburn amused himself by revenging his personal grievances 
on the press which had abused him. Mounted on a brood mare, white, un- 
curried, with a black foal trotting by her side, the Admiral attacked the office of 
the National Intelligencer, and superintended the destruction of the types. “Be 
sure that all the C’s are destroyed,” he ordered, “so that the rascals cannot any 
longer abuse my name.” Ross was anxious to complete the destruction of the 
public buildings with the least possible delay, that the army might retire without 
loss of time; and the work was pressed with extreme haste. A few private 
buildings were burned, but as a tule private property was respected, and no 
troops except small detachments were allowed to leave the camp. 

Soon after noon, while the work was still incomplete, a tornado burst on the 
city and put an end to the effort. An accidental explosion at the navy-yard 
helped to check destruction. Ross could do no more, and was in haste to get 
away. With precautions wholly unnecessary, leaving its camp-fires burning, 
the British column in extreme silence, after nine o'clock at night, began its 
march. Passing Bladensburg, where the dead were still unburied, Ross left his 
wounded in the hospital to American care, and marched all night till seven 
o'clock Friday morning, when the troops, exhausted with fatigue, were allowed 
a rest. At noon they were again in motion, and at night-fall, after marching 
twenty-five miles within twenty-four hours, they arrived at Marlboro. 


CHAPTER XX : ‘ q 
BALTIMORE oa 
While Ross and Cockburn were hastily burning the White House and th 


Department buildings, anxious only to escape, and never sending more thar 
two hundred soldiers beyond Capitol Square, the President, his Cabinet, hi: 
generals, and his army were performing movements at which even the Americar 
people, though outraged and exasperated beyond endurance, could not bu 
laugh. The President, after riding over the battle-field until the action began 
remarked to Monroe and Armstrong that “it would be now proper for us to retire 
in the rear, leaving the military movement to military men,” which they did 
A moment afterward the left of the line gave way, and the panic-stricken militiz 
poured along the road leading westward toward the point which in later time: 
became known as the Soldier's Home. The President retired with them, “con: 
tinuing go move slowly toward the city,” according to Monroe, in company witk 
Attorney-General Rush. The slowness of movement, on which Monroe seemec 
to lay stress, was compensated by steadiness. The President left Bladensburg 
battle-field toward two o'clock. He had already ridden in the early morning 
from the White House to the navy-yard, and thence to Bladensburg,—a distance 

of eight miles at the least. He had six miles to ride, on a very hot August day, over 
_ atoad encumbered by fugitives. He was sixty-three years old, and had that day 
already been in the saddle since eight o’clock in the morning, probably without 
food. Soon after three o’clock he reached the White House, where all was con 
fusion and flight. He had agreed with his Cabinet, in case of disaster, to meet 
them at Frederick in Maryland, fifty miles away, but he did not go towarc 
Frederick. Before six o’clock he crossed the Potomac in a boat from the White 
House grounds, and started by carriage westward, apparently intending to joir 
his wife and accompany her to his residence at Montpelier in Loudoun County 
adjoining Frederick County, on the south side of the Potomac. Secretary Jones 
Attorney-General Rush, and one or two other gentlemen accompanied him. Ir 
the midst of a troop of fugitives they travelled till dark, and went about ten miles 
passing the night at a house “a few miles above the lower falls.” 

The next morning, August 25, the President travelled about six miles anc 
joined his wife at an inn on the same road, where he remained during the tor 
nado, subjected to no little discomfort and some insult from fugitives who thought 
themselves betrayed. Although far beyond reach of the British troops and some 
twenty miles from their camp, the panic was still so great as to cause an alarm or 
the following night, which drove Madison from his bed for refuge in the Virgini: 
woods, at the time when Ross’s army, more than twenty miles distant, wa: 
marching at the utmost speed in the opposite direction 

OF all the rulers, monarchical or republican, whose capitals were occupied by 
hostile armies in the Napoleonic wars, Madison was personally the most roughh 
treated. Monroe’s adventures were not less mortifying. As a scout the Secretary 
of State’s services were hardly so valuable as those of a common trooper, for he 
was obliged to be more cautious; as a general, his interference with the order o' 
battle at Bladensburg led to sharp criticisms from General Stansbury, whose 
arrangements he altered, and to the epithet of “busy and blundering tactician’ 
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from Armstrong. After the battle he was not less busy, and opinions greatly 
differed whether he was less blundering. He did not return to the White House 
with Madison, but joined Winder and rode with him to the Capitol, where he 
assented to an evacuation, and retired after the flying troops through Georgetown, 
passing the night on the Maryland side of the Potomac. The next morning, 
August 24, he crossed the river and overtook the President. After an interview 
with him, Monroe recrossed the river to Winder’s headquarters at Montgomery 
Court House, where he resumed military functions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, G. W. Campbell, on the morning of the battle 
went to the Cabinet meeting at the navy-yard, but his health, which had become 
much affected, obliged him to return to his lodgings instead of riding to Bladens- 
burg. In parting from Madison, Campbell lent him a pair of pistols, which the 
President put in his holsters. Federalists were curious to know whether the 
pistols were the same with which he shot Barent Gardenier, but learned only that 
they were fine duelling pistols, and that they were stolen from the President's 
holsters during his short stay at the White House after the battle. The secretary’s 
duelling pistols became the best known of all the weapons unused that day; but 
the secretary himself made no further appearance on the scene. He went to 
Frederick. The Secretary of the Navy and the Attorney-General accompanied 
the President, and shared his fortunes. i 

Although ridicule without end was showered on the President and the other 
civilians, their conduct was on the whole creditable to their courage and char- 
acter; but of the commanding general no kind word could be said. Neither Wil- 
liam Hull, Alexander Smyth, Dearborn, Wilkinson, nor Winchester showed 
such incapacity as Winder either to organize, fortify, fight or escape. When he 
might have prepared defences, he acted as scout; when he might have fought, he 
still scouted; when he retreated, he retreated in the wrong direction; when he | 
fought, he thought only of retreat; and whether scouting, retreating, or fighting, 
he never betrayed an idea. In the brief moment of his preparations on the field 
at Bladensburg he found time to give the characteristic order to his artillery: 
“When you retreat, take notice that you must retreat by the Georgetown road.” 
When he left the field of Bladensburg he rode past Barney’s sailors, at their guns, 
and sent his aide to Colonel Beall, on the hill covering Barney’s right, with an 
order to retreat. “After accompanying the retreating army within two miles of 
the Capitol, I rode forward for the purpose of selecting a position.” He reached 
the Capitol first, and was presently joined there by Monroe and Armstrong. 
Having decided not to fight at the Capitol, or at any point between the Capitol 
and Georgetown, he rode to Georgetown. Behind Rock Creek his army would 
have been safe, and he could certainly have rallied more than a thousand men 
to stop the panic; but he thought a farther retreat necessary, and went on to the 
heights. On the heights nothing could reach him without hours of warning, 
but he rode three miles farther to Tenallytown. At Tenallytown his exhausted 
men stopped a moment from inability to run farther, yet he seemed angry at 
their fatigue. Struck by a fresh panic at the glare of the burning city, he pressed 
his men on at midnight. “After waiting in this position [Tenallytown] until I 
supposed | collected all the force that could be gathered, I proceeded about five 
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miles farther on the river road, which leads a little wide to the left of Montgomer 
Court House, and in the morning gave orders for the whole to assemble a 
Montgomery Court House.” The river road was the road that led farthes 
from the enemy westward, when every motive required retreat toward Baltimor 
if anywhere. The next morning Winder returned to the Rockville road, til 
he reached Rockville, or Montgomery Court House, sixteen miles from Wash 

ington, where at last he paused. 

From the beginning to the end of the campaign Winder showed no militar 
_ quality. In other respects his conduct tallied with his behavior in the field. Hi 
lost no opportunity of throwing responsibility on the President and on his troops 
and he so far succeeded as to save himself from public anger by encouraging the 
idea that the President and the Cabinet had directed the campaign. Universa 
as that belief was, and continued to be, it was without foundation. While 
Winder courted advice from every quarter, and threw on the President at every 
instant the responsibility for every movement, neither the President nor th 
Cabinet showed a disposition to interfere with his authority in any way excep’ 
to give the support he asked. Under the strongest temptation they abstainec 
even from criticism. 

More than all the rest, Armstrong refrained from interference with the move 
ments of Winder. Of all the unfortunate or incapable generals of the war 
Winder was the one whom Armstrong treated with least bitterness, although he 
was not Ammstrong’s choice, and was the direct cause of the secretary's ruin. Sc 
careful was Armstrong not to interfere, that his non-interference became the 
chief charge against him. At one moment the President told the secretary tha 
he interfered too much, at another moment that he should interfere more; bu 
in truth Armstrong was the only man connected with the defence of Washingtor 
whom no one charged with being ridiculous. After August 20 his conduct wa: 
not open to reproach. He was cool when others were excited; he tried to checl 
the panic; his suggestions were sensible; he gave all possible aid to both Winder 
and to the citizens; he attended the President in his expeditions, used wisely 
such power as he had, and indulged in few words. At the President’s request 
he went to Bladensburg to support and assist Winder; at the President’s order 
he retired after the battle began. He returned, after Winder, to the Capitol 
hoping to convert that strong building into a fortress,—a measure not unreason: 
able, if the regulars and sailors were rallied to make a stand there. When Winde1 
decided to retire to Georgetown, the secretary acquiesced without a word. Then. 
in pursuance of a Cabinet decision made a few hours before, he set out in com: 
pany with Secretary Campbell for Frederick, and arrived there in the course o! 
the next day. | 

Ammstrong and Campbell were at Frederick when the British army began it: 
retreat Thursday night; the President was in Virginia, sixteen miles up the river 
Winder and Monroe, with the Temaining troops, were at Montgomery Cour 
House, sixteen miles from Washington. There they learned, Friday morning 
that the British had marched toward Bladensburg, probably going to Baltimore 
_and at about ten o clock in the morning Winder marched from Montgomery Court 

House toward Brookville and Baltimore with all his force. Passing through 
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Brookville, they camped, Friday night, “about half way between Montgomery 2 
Court House and Ellicott’s upper mills,” and Winder there left them, starting 
late that evening alone for Baltimore, and leaving Monroe and Stansbury in 
command, with directions to follow. 

Meanwhile the President had crossed the Potomac that morning, expecting 
to find Winder and Monroe at Montgomery Court House; but on arriving there 
at six o'clock in the evening, and learning that the army had marched toward 
Baltimore, he followed as far as Brookville, about ten miles, where he passed the 
night. Attorney-General Rush was with him. Saturday morning, August 27, 
the President sent notes to all his Cabinet requesting them to unite in Wash- 
ington. The same afternoon he returned: with Monroe and Rush to the city, 
which they reached at about six o’clock, after three days’ absence. | 

Amnstrong and Campbell, ignorant of the change in plan, waited at Frederick 
for the President’s arrival, while the President and Monroe, Sunday, August 28, 
began the task of restoring the functions of government. The task was difficult, 
not so.much on account of the British ravages, which had been confined to 
public property, as on account of the general irritation and the continued panic. 
Hardly had Ross’s army disappeared when a squadron of British war-vessels, 
under Captain Gordon of the frigate Seahorse, worked its way up the river, 
approaching Fort Washington or Warburton August 27. The commander of 
that post, misunderstanding his orders, abandoned it and crossed the river with . 
his men. Gordon’s squadron reached Alexandria the next day, and the town 
capitulated, since it could not resist. Until August 31 the frigates remained at 
Alexandria, loading such vessels as were there with the tobacco and other pro- 
duce which the warehouses contained. | 

The citizens of Washington and Georgetown, expecting to be visited in their 
turn, and conscious of their inability to resist, talked of a capitulation. Public 
feeling ran strong against the President. Armstrong was absent. Winder was at 
Baltimore. Monroe alone was in a position to act, and upon Monroe the Presi- 
dent was obliged to depend. 

“Under these circumstances,” said Monroe in the only authentic account of 
the event which remains, “the President requested Mr. Monroe to take charge 
of the Department of War and command of the District ad interim, with which 
he immediately complied. On the 28th, in the morning, the President with Mr. 
Monroe and the Attorney-General visited the navy-yard, the arsenal at Green- 
leaf’s Point, and passing along the shore of the Potomac up toward Georgetown. 
Mr. Monroe, as Secretary of War and military commander, adopted measures 
under sanction of the President for the defence of the city and of Georgetown.” 

Colonel W[adsworth?] who was placing some guns on the opposite shore re- , 
fused to obey an order of Monroe to change their position. Monroe rode across 
the bridge and gave the order in person. The colonel replied that he did not 
know Mr. Monroe as Secretary of War or commanding general. Monroe ordered 
him to obey or leave the field, and the colonel left the field. 

Monroe’s act, whether such was his intention or not, was a coup d'état. The 
citizens, unable to punish the President, were rabid against Armstrong. No one 
could deny that they had reason for their anger, although the blame for their 
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misfortunes was so evenly distributed between every officer and every branch 
of government that a single victim could not justly be selected for punishment. 

Monroe, instead of giving to Armstrong in his absence such support as might 

have sustained him, took a position and exercised an authority that led necessarily 

to his overthrow. The influence of such acts on the citizens was obvious. That 

evening the first brigade of militia held a meeting, and passed a formal and 

unanimous resolution that they would no longer serve under the orders or mili- 

tary administration of General Armstrong, whom they denounced as the willing 

cause of the fate of Washington. This mutinous resolution, adopted in the 

immediate presence of the enemy, was taken to the President by two officers of 

the brigade, one of whom at least was a strong friend of Monroe. 

The resolution of the first brigade was communicated to the President the 
next morning, Monday, August 29. All the President's recorded acts and con- 
versation for months after the capture of Washington implied that he was greatly 
shaken by that disaster. He showed his prostration by helplessness. He allowed 
Monroe for the first time to control him; but he did not dismiss Armstrong. At 
one o’clock on the afternoon of the same day the Secretary of War arrived in 
Washington. The President that evening rode to his lodgings. Madison pre- 
served a memorandum of their conversation, and Armstrong also immediately 
afterward recorded what passed. The President described to the secretary the 
violent prejudices which existed in the city against the Administration, and 
especially against himself and the Secretary of War. “Before his arrival there 
was less difficulty, as Mr. Monzoe, who was very acceptable to them, had, as on 
preceding occasions of his absence, though very reluctantly on this, been the 
medium for the functions of Secretary of War”; but since Armstrong had re- 
turned, something must be done. 

Armstrong replied that he was aware of the excitement, and knew its sources; 
that evidently he could not remain if his functions were exercised by any one 
else; that he would resign, or retire from Washington at once, as the President 
preferred. 

Madison deprecated resignation, and recommended “a temporary retirement, 
as he suggested”; and after some further conversation, in which the President 
complained of the secretary's mistakes; they parted with the understanding that 
‘Armstrong should leave Washington the next morning. Armstrong behaved 
with dignity and with his usual pride; but he understood, if Madison did not, 
the necessary consequences of his retirement, and on reaching Baltimore sent 
his resignation to the President. At the same time he announced it to the public 
in a letter, dated September 3, containing comments on the weakness of Madi- 
son’s conduct calculated to close their relations. 

Between conscious intrigue and unconscious instinct no clear line of division 
was ever drawn. Monroe, by the one method or the other, gained his point and 
drove Armstrong from the Cabinet; but the suspicion that he had intrigued for 
that object troubled his mind to the day of his death. Even after Armstrong’s 
departure, the dangers and disadvantages of appointing Monroe his successor 
were so great that for three weeks the post remained unfilled, until, after many 
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doubts and hesitations, Monroe wrote to Madison a letter claiming the appoint- 
“ment of Secretary of War. rehi, ie 
eh have thought much of the state of the Departments at this time,” he informed 
the President, September 25, “and of the persons whom it may be proper to place 
in them, and have concluded that whatever may be the arrangement with respect 
to other Departments, the Department of War ought to be immediately filled. 
I think also that I ought to take charge of it: .0.74n By taking charge of the 
Department twice, and withdrawing from it a second time, it may be inferred 
that I shrink from the responsibility from a fear of injuring my reputation; and 
this may countenance the idea that the removal of the others was an affair of 
intrigue in which I partook, especially in the latter instance, from selfish and 
improper motives, and did not proceed from his incompetency or misconduct. 
It seems due, therefore, to my own reputation to go through with the under- 
taking by accepting permanently a trust which I have not sought, never wished, 
and is attended with great responsibility and hazard. By taking the place, all 
clamor will be silenced. It is known, here at least, that I was put into it when 
the other could no longer hold it. Those who wished it in the first instance will 
be satisfied, and I shall go on with your support and a favorable expectation of 
the public that I shall discharge to advantage its duties.” 

While Monroe in private communications with Madison thus treated Arm- 
strong’s retirement as a “removal,” due to his “incompetency or misconduct,” and 
Madison apparently acquiesced in that view, in public Madison seemed inclined 
to convey the idea that Armstrong was not removed or meant to be removed from 
office, but rather deserted it. Whichever view was correct, Madison certainly 
dreaded the political effect of appearing to remove Armstrong; and while he gave 
to Monroe the appointment of Secretary of War, he wrote, September 29, to 
Governor Tompkins of New York, offering him the State Department. 

Governor ‘Tompkins declined the offer. Apart from the great need of his sery- 
ices as governor, the experience of Northern men in Virginia Cabinets was not 
calculated to encourage any aspirant to the Presidency in seeking the position. 
Monroe remained Secretary of State as well as Secretary of War. As Secretary 
of State he had little or nothing to do, which was partly the cause of his activity | 
in military matters; but as Secretary of War he was obliged to undertake a task 
beyond the powers of any man. 

During an entire month after the appearance of the British in the Patuxent, 
the United States government performed few or none of its functions. The 
war on the frontiers was conducted without orders from Washington. Every 
energy of the government was concentrated on its own immediate dangers, as 
though Washington were a beleaguered fortress. Slowly the tide of war ebbed 
from the Potomac and Chesapeake, and not until it had wholly subsided could 
men cease to dread its possible return. 

Captain Gordon’s squadron began its descent of the river September 1, greatly 
annoyed by batteries erected on the banks by Commodore Rodgers, Perry, and 
Porter, who were sent from Baltimore, by order of Secretary Jones, for the 
purpose. Not until September 6 did Captain Gordon escape from his Pe 
position and rejoin the fleet. Meanwhile the shores of Chesapeake Bay continu 
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to be ravaged with all the severity threatened by Cochrane. Frederick Chamier, 


afterward the author of several popular sea-stories, was then a lieutenant on the 


Menelaus in Cochrane’s squadron, and his recollections in The Life of a Sailor 
; gave a lively picture of the marauding in which he took part. Like Napier, 
~ Chamier was too tender-hearted for his work. “I am willing to make oath,” he 
wrote, in reply to Captain Scott’s contradictions, “that on the day that the 
Menelaus entered the Potomac, three houses were burning at the same time on the 
left-hand bank of the river. We burnt more than five ourselves.” War was com- 
monly accompanied by destruction, but the war in the Chesapeake was remark- 
able for the personal share taken by the highest officers, especially Cockburn and 
Ross, in directing the actual operation of setting fire to private and public property. 
At last the practice caused a disaster that cost the British navy a life more valu- 
able than all the property it could destroy or carry away. The Menelaus, com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker, was sent up Chesapeake Bay to divert attention 
from the general movement of troops and ships on the Potomac. The Menelaus 
took position off the Sassafras River, which Cockburn had cleared of vessels the 
year before. Nothing in the river could injure the navy, but the Menelaus was 
ordered to make a diversion; and Sir Peter Parker learned from negroes that two 
hundred militia, encamped behind a wood half a mile from the beach, intended 
to cross the bay for the protection of Baltimore. One hundred and twenty-four 
men, were landed at eleven o'clock on the night of August 30, and went in search 
of the militia. Instead of half a mile, they were led by their guides three or four 
miles, and at last found the militia drawn up, ready to receive them. Sir Peter 
Parker ordered an attack, and while cheering it on in the moonlight was struck 
by a buckshot, which severed the femoral artery. The sailors carried him back 
to the ship, but he died long before reaching it. His party escaped with a loss of 
thirteen killed and twenty-seven wounded besides their captain. 

The Americans regretted only that the punishment had fallen on the wrong 
person, for Cochrane and Cockburn rather than Parker were the true marauders: 
but the lesson was effectual, and the British became more cautious after Parker's 
death. Indeed, their activity in the Chesapeake centered thence-forward in an 
effort to capture Baltimore, which required all their strength. 

Baltimore should have been first attacked, but Cockburn’s influence by divert- 
ing Ross to Washington gave the larger city time to prepare its defence. The 
citizens themselves, headed by the mayor, took charge of the preparations; and 
their first act, contrary to the course pursued by Armstrong and Winder at Wash- 
ington, was to construct intrenchments round the city, and to erect semi-circular 
batteries at a number of points, mounted with cannon and connected by a line 
of works. After the capture of Washington the citizens toiled still more earnestly 
at their task, until a formidable line of redoubts protected the town, and, though 
not wholly finished, gave cover to the militia. The batteries were manned by 
sailors, commanded by officers of the navy. The harbor was protected by Fort 
McHenry, small but capable of defence, and occupied by a strong force of 
regular troops, sailors, and volunteer artillerists numbering about one thousand. 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Armistead of the Artillery. 

These precautions made the capture of Baltimore impossible by such a force 
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as had taken Washington, even though aided by the fleet. The precise number _ 
of troops present in the city, according to the official return for September 10, 
was twelve thousand nine hundred and ninety-one men present for duty, with 
eight hundred and ninety-seven ofhicers. The aggregate of present and absent 
was sixteen thousand eight hundred and five men. The force was ample to man 
the works, but the fortifications chiefly decided the result. No army on either side 
during the war succeeded in storming works in face, except by surprise; and to 
turn the works of Baltimore a larger army was required than Ross had at his 
command. 

The militia major-general commanding at Baltimore was no other than 
Samuel Smith, senator of the United States. He had lately passed his sixty- 
second year. The brigadier-general in the United States service who commanded 
the military district was W. H. Winder, whose defence of Washington ended 
abruptly August 24, and who left that neighborhood on the evening of August 
26 to take command of the defences of Baltimore. Winder was a Baltimore law- _ 
yer, only three years Smith’s junior, when Eustis and Madison gave him a | 
regiment in March, 1812. Smith was not disposed to accept the idea of subordi- 
nation to a man of inferior rank, military and civil, who knew no more of war 

than Smith knew, and whose career had been twice marked by unusual ridicule. 
Winder on arriving in Baltimore notified Smith that he should take command, 
and was astonished when the senator declined to surrender his authority. Winder 
appealed to the President and to the governor of Maryland, his cousin Levin 
Winder; but nothing could be done to assist him, and in the end he submitted. 
Samuel Smith remained in command. 

The British leaders having succeeded in turning their demonstration up the 
Patuxent into an attack on Washington, next decided to make “a demonstration 
upon the city of Baltimore, which might be converted into a real attack should 
circumstances appear to justify it,” and sailed from the Potomac September 6 
for the Patapsco River. They anchored September 11 off its mouth. From that 
point Ross’s army when landed had only fourteen miles to march, and no water 
in their way, while Cochrane’s fleet had but twelve miles to sail. Compared with 
the approaches to Washington, the approach to Baltimore was easy. 

Ross's troops were all landed at daylight on the northern point, and were in 
motion by eight o'clock September 12, without firing a shot. Their numbers 
were differently given by British authorities,—one reporting them at three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy rank-and-file; the other reckoning them at upward 
of five thousand. Ross made on the Patapsco no such leisurely movements as on 
the Patuxent, but began his march at once, and proceeded about five miles with- 
out meeting resistance. The light brigade with the Eighty-fifth regiment was in 
advance; the second brigade, under Colonel Brooke of the Forty-fourth, followed; 
and the third brigade, under Colonel Patterson of the Twenty-first, formed the 
rear. At the same time the fleet moved up the channel toward Fort McHenry. 

The city was naturally excited at the news that the British had arrived. Gen- 
eral Smith, on receiving the intelligence September 11, detached a brigade of 
Baltimore militia, under General Stricker, to check the enemy if possible, and 
Stricker advanced that evening about seven miles toward North Point. His 
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force numbered about three thousand two hundred men; and with that body o: 
raw militia, a part of whom had been routed at Bladensburg only a fortnigh' 
before, General Stricker attempted to fight a battle with five thousand olc 
soldiers. On the morning of September 12 he formed his troops in three line: 
three hundred yards apart, apparently in close order, without cover or protectior 
of any kind, standing in fields more or less open, and with an exposed flank 
Of all his arrangements, the only one which showed ordinary caution was t 
send a detachment of cavalry and riflemen a mile or two in his front. As th 
British advance approached, the American outposts fell back, and Genera 
Stricker sent forward some four hundred men, partly rifles, as skirmishers. ‘The 
British advanced guard coming up, the skirmishing party fired, but was soor 
driven back. Ross and Cockburn were walking together with the advance, anc 
after the firing ceased, Ross turned back alone to order up the light companies it 
anticipation of more serious resistance. On his way he was shot through th 
breast from the wood, and fell in the road, where he lay till he was found by th 
light companies hurrying forward to the scene of the firing. He barely spok 
afterward. 

The loss of their commanding general was the second heavy penalty paid by 
the British for their contempt of militia. Colonel Brooke immediately took com 
mand, and the advance was not checked; but the loss was not the less serious 
When Brooke saw Stricker’s line stretching across the field, he did not dash a 
them at once with the light brigade as Thornton had attacked the larger fore 
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and stronger position at Bladensburg, but deployed the whole army and formed 
a regular order of battle. Although his force easily overlapped and outflanked 
the American, the engagement that followed was sharp, and the Americans 
were not routed without considerable loss to the British, who reported forty-six 
killed and two hundred and seventy-three wounded,—or more than they reported — 
at Bladensburg. The Americans, though routed, suffered less, losing only 
twenty-four killed, one hundred and thirty-nine wounded, and fifty prisoners, 
with two field-pieces. 

This spirited little battle detained the British so long that they bivouacked 
on the field, and passed the night in a drenching rain, resuming their march the 
next morning, September 13, when they found the roads obstructed, and were 
obliged to move so slowly that evening arrived before they came in sight of Balti- 
more. When at last they saw on the distant heights the long line of intrench- 
ments that surrounded Baltimore on the side of their approach, they stopped 

short. Colonel Brooke had gone forward with the advance, and was engaged all 
day, at about a mile and a half distance, in studying the American lines. He 
made arrangements for a night attack, hoping to avoid the effects of the Ameri- 
can artillery, and then waited for the fleet to support him. 

The fleet all day bombarded the forts and batteries that covered the entrance 
to the harbor, and continued the bombardment till past midnight. Unlike most 
naval engagements during the war, this battle was harmless to either party. The 
heavier British ships feared to approach within range, owing to a barrier of 
sunken vessels, covered by the guns on shore and by gunboats. Without the 
heavy ships, the lighter vessels could not maintain a position. The fort sustained 
no great injury, and only four men were killed and twenty-four wounded. The 
fleet as far as was reported sustained no injury whatever. The firing ceased 
toward midnight, and Admiral Cochrane sent word to Colonel Brooke that he 
could do no more. 

“Under these circumstances,” reported Colonel Brooke, “and keeping in view 
your Lordship’s instructions, it was agreed between the Vice-admiral and myself 
that the capture of the town would not have been a sufficient equivalent to the 
loss which might probably be sustained in storming the heights.” 

Sir George Prevost at Plattsburg only two days before with three times the 
number of troops and a much smaller number of opponents, came to the same 
conclusion. That both officers were probably wise was shown by the experience 
of Lieutenant-General Drummond, a month earlier, in attempting to storm the 
lines of Fort Erie. Brooke and Prevost followed the same course in another 
respect, for Brooke withdrew his army so rapidly that at noon of September 14 
it had already passed the battle-field of two days before, and in another day 
the whole force was re-embarked. 

As soon as the wind allowed, the fleet returned to the lower Chesapeake; and 
September 19 Admiral Cochrane sailed for Halifax to prepare for a new ex- 
pedition. The troops remained till October 14 in their transports in the bay, and 
then set sail for Jamaica, leaving Virginia and Maryland to a long repose, which 


the vexed shores sorely needed. 
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After balancing gains and losses, the result of the campaign favored Great 
Britain by the amount of plunder which the navy obtained in Alexandria, and 
- by the posts which Governor Sherbrooke occupied between the Penobscot and 
the Passamaquoddy in Maine. Considering the effort made and the waste of 

money, the result was a total disappointment to the British people; but even 
these advantages on land could not be regarded as secure until the British navy 
and mercantile marine had summed up their profits and losses on the ocean. 

At the beginning of the year 1814 the American navy had almost disappeared. 
Porter in the Essex still annoyed British interests in the Pacific; but of the five 
large frigates only the President was at sea. January 1 the Constitution, Captain 
Charles Stewart, left Boston and cruised southward, making a few prizes and 
destroying a British fourteen-gun schooner, but fighting no battle and effecting 
no object equivalent to her cost. In returning to Boston, April 3, she narrowly 
__ escaped capture by the two British frigates blockading the port, and with difh- 
culty got into Marblehead harbor. The Constitution did not again go to sea 
until December 17. During her cruise of three months, from January | to April 
3, she made four prizes. 

The President regained New York February 18, and was blockaded during the 
rest of the year. The United States and Macedonian remained blockaded at 
New London. The Constellation remained blockaded at Norfolk. The corvette 
Adams, twenty-eight guns, ran the blockade of Chesapeake Bay January 18, and 
cruised until August 17, making nine prizes and several narrow escapes before 
striking on the Isle of Haut and taking refuge in the Penobscot as the British 
forces occupied Castine. The story of her destruction has been told. Her fate 
was the same she would have met had she remained in Washington, where a 
week earlier the new forty-four-gun frigate Columbia and the new twenty-two- 
gun sloop-of-war Argus were burned to prevent them from falling prize to the 
British army. . 

This short abstract accounted for all the frigates except the Essex, whose for- 
tune was no happier than that of the larger ships. October 27, 1812, the Essex, 
Captain David Porter, left the Delaware, intending to meet Bainbridge and 
form part of a squadron under his command. Failing to meet Bainbridge, though 
constantly near him, Porter at last decided to sail southward; and when Bain- 
bridge in the Constitution reached Boston February 27, 1813, the Essex had 
already passed Cape Horn, and was running up the western coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. 

At Valparaiso Porter arrived March 14, 1813, to the consternation of com- 
merce. Chili had recently asserted independence of Spain, and as yet no English 
war-vessels were stationed in the Pacific. The chief British interest was the 
whale fishery which centred in the Galapagos Islands—a group lying under 
the equator, about a thousand miles from Panama. Although the influence of 
England was supreme, on account of her naval power, her commerce, and her 
political alliance with the Spanish people, and although Porter had neither a 
harbor of his own, nor the support of a diplomatic officer on the Pacific, he had 
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nothing to fear. He was well received at Valparaiso, where since 1811 J. R. 
Poinsett had held the post of United States Consul-General for Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, and Peru; but the Essex tarried only for supplies, and soon sailed for the _ 
Galapagos Islands. There she arrived in April, 1813, and in the course of the — 
summer captured all the British whalers known to be in those seas. These were _ 
twelve in number, and after sending some of them away, Porter still had a fleet 
of five armed ships besides his own, and nothing more to do. : 

The Essex had then been a year at sea, and needed repairs. Porter determined 
to take his entire fleet of six vessels about three thousand miles to the Marquesas 
Islands,—as though to make a voyage of discovery, or to emulate the mutineers 
of the Bounty. ‘The squadron sailed three weeks over the southern seas, until, 
October 23, the Marquesas Islands were sighted. There Porter remained seven 
weeks, amusing himself and his crew by intervention in native Marquesan 
politics, ending in his conquest of the principal tribes, and taking possession of © 
the chief island in the name of his Government. That he should have brought 
away his whole crew after such relaxation, without desertion, was surprising. 
The men were for a time in a state of mutiny on being ordered to sea; but they 
did not desert, and the squadron sailed, Dec. 12, 1813, for Valparaiso. 
~ Porter would have done better to sail for the China seas or the Indian Ocean. 
He knew that British war-vessels were searching for him, and that Valparaiso 
was the spot where he would be directly in their way. He arrived February 3, 
and five days afterward two British vessels of war sailed into the harbor, making 
directly for the Essex with the appearance of intending to attack and board her. 
The crew of the Essex stood at quarters ready to fire as the larger ship ran ‘close ' 
alongside, until her yards crossed those of the Essex, and Porter probably regretted 
to the end of his life that he did not seize the opportunity his enemy gave him; 
but the British captain, from his quarter-deck only a few feet away, protested that 
the closeness of his approach was an accident, and that he intended no attack. 
The moment quickly passed, and then Porter found himself overmatched. 

The British frigate Phoebe, thirty-six guns, had sailed from England in March, 
1813, under secret orders to break up the United States fur-establishment on the 
Columbia River. At Rio Janeiro the Phoebe was joined by the Cherub, a sloop- 
of-war rated at eighteen guns, and both sailed in search of the Essex. The Phoebe 
was one hundred and forty-three and three quarters feet in length, by thirty-eight 
and a quarter in breadth; the Essex was one hundred and thirty-eight and a half 
feet in length, and thirty-seven and a quarter in breadth. The Phoebe carried a 
crew of three hundred men and boys; the Essex carried two hundred and fifty-five. 
The Essex was the better sailer, and the result of an action depended on her 
ability to use this advantage. The broadside of the Essex consisted of seventeen 
thirty-two-pound carronades and six long twelve-pounders; the Phoebe showed 
only eight carronades, but had thirteen long eighteen-pounders, one long twelve- 
pounder, and one long nine-pounder. At close range, Porter’s battery would 
overpower the Phoebe’s long guns, but the Phoebe’s thirteen long-range eighteen- 
pounders could destroy her enemy without receiving: a shot in return. Porter 
knew all this, and knew also that he could not depend on Chilian protection. No 
British captain in such a situation could afford to be delicate in regard to the 
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neutrality of Chili, which was not even a recognized nation. At most Porter 
could hope for immunity only in the port of Valparaiso. : 

Captain Hillyar of the Phoebe made no mistakes. During an entire month he 
blockaded the Essex with his two vessels, acting with extreme caution. At last 
Porter determined to run out, trusting to a chase to separate the blockading 
cruisers; and March 28, 1814, with a strong southerly wind, he got under way. 
As he rounded the outermost point a violent squall carried away his maintopmast. 
The loss threw on Porter a sudden emergency and a difficult, instantaneous de- 
cision. He decided to return to harbor. A young midshipman, David Farragut, 
who made his first cruise in the Essex, gave his high authority in after years to 
the opinion that Porter's decision was wrong. “Being greatly superior in sailing 
powers,” said Farragut, “we should have borne up, and run before the wind.” 
The chance of outsailing the Phoebe, or separating her from her consort, was 
better than that of regaining the anchorage. 

The wind did not allow of a return to port, and the Essex was run into a small 
bay three miles from Valparaiso, and anchored within pistol-shot of the shore. 
There Hillyar had her wholly at his mercy. At first he attacked somewhat timidly. 
Although Porter could bring only three long twelve-pounders to bear, he dam- 
aged the Phoebe’s rigging until Hillyar, in half an hour, hauled off to repair the 
injury—or, according to Hillyar’s account, the Phoebe was prevented by the 
freshness of the wind from holding a position. Finally the Phoebe anchored, and 
began firing her broadsides of long eighteen-pounders into the Essex's quarter. 
The Cherub kept under way, using only her bow guns. Reply was impossible. 
The crew of the Essex fired what guns would bear, and got the ship under way; 
but the Phoebe kept her distance, throwing thirteen eighteen-pound shot into 
the Essex every five or ten minutes, until the Essex was cut to pieces and her decks 
were shambles. 

The last attack continued, according to Captain Hillyar, from 5:35 till 6:20 
P.M., when the Essex struck. The entire battle lasted from four o’clock until the 
surrender. The carnage was frightful and useless. Porter declared that fifty-eight 
of his crew were killed. Hillyar claimed one hundred and nineteen unwounded 
prisoners, while Porter declared the number of unwounded prisoners to be seventy- 
five. The British ships, with five hundred men, lost only fifteen killed and 
wounded. 

The loss of the Essex, like the loss of the Chesapeake and Argus, was unneces- 
sary. Porter need not have gone to Valparaiso, or might have tried ‘to run out at 
night, or might have fought, even after the loss of his maintopmast, under less dis 
advantage. The disaster completed the unfortunate record of the frigates for the 
year. I’hey made some sixteen prizes and busied many British cruisers, but won 
no victories and suffered one bloody defeat. 

The sloops told a different story. Early in 1814 three of the new sloops-of-war 
were ready for sea—the Frolic, the Peacock, and the Wasp. They were heavy 
vessels of their class, about one hundred and twenty feet long on the main-deck 
and thirty-two feet in extreme breadth; carrying crews of about one hundred antl 
sixty men, with an armament of twenty thirty-two-pound carronades and two 
long eighteen-pounders. Although only one third the tonnage of the forty-four- 
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un frigates, and carrying only one third the crew, the new sloops-of-war threw 
nearly half the weight of metal—for the broadside of the Constitution commonly 
exceeded but little the weight of seven hundred pounds, while the sloops threw 
three hundred and thirty-eight. The difference was due not to the weight, but to 
the range. The frigates carried thirty long twenty-four-pounders; the sloops carried 
only two long eighteen-pounders. The sloops were rigged as ships, and built with 
the usual solidity of war-vessels, costing about seventy-five thousand dollars each. 

The first to sail was the Frolic, from Boston, in February. She captured only 
two prizes before she was herself taken, April 20, off Matanzas, after a chase by 
the thirty-six gun British frigate Orpheus, assisted by a twelve-gun schooner. 

The second sloop-of-war, the Peacock, commanded by Lewis Warrington, sailed 
from New York in March. Warrington was a Virginian, thirty-two years old and 
fourteen years in the service, with the rank of master-commandant in 1813. 
Cruising down the coast, the Peacock first ran in to St. Mary’s on the Florida 
frontier; and then continuing southward, on the morning of April 29, off the 
Indian River Inlet, she discovered a small convoy on its way from Havana to 
Bermuda, under charge of the British eighteen-gun brig Epervier. The British 
brig was no match for the American ship. She was smaller, and carried only six- 
teen thirty-two and two eighteen-pound carronades, with a crew of one hundred 
and three men and fifteen boys. The inferiority was something like four to three; 
but Captain Wales of the Epervier gallantly brought his vessel into action at the 
usual close-range of these murderous combats. 

Captain Wales told the result in an official report, dated May 8, to Vice-Admiral 
Cochrane. The report was not published, the British Admiralty having become 
sensitive to the popular outcry against their naval management. 

“At eight A.M.,” reported Captain Wales, “the wind being about east-south- 
east, I saw a strange sail in the south-west apparently in chase of us; at nine, per- 
ceiving her to near very fast and to be a square-rigged vessel-of-war, I shortened 
sail and hauled to the wind on the larboard tack to be between her and the convoy, 
being rather ahead of them. The wind at this time veering round to the south- 
ward enabled the stranger to lay up for us. . . . At 9:50 A.M. we weathered her 
and exchanged broadsides; having passed her beam, we tacked, shortened sail, and 
continued in close action until eleven A.M., when—five of our larboard guns being - 
disabled by the breeching-bolts giving way, and three others by shot, and unable . 
to manoeuvre so as to get the starboard guns to bear in consequence of the rigging 
and sails being cut to pieces in the early part of the action by star-shot, the main 
boom shot away, the foremast wounded in several places, and several shot between 
wind and water, with four-and-a-half feet of water in the hold, and the enemy 
seemingly in a state to continue the action—I deemed it prudent to surrender.” 

The giving way of the breeching-bolts did not wholly disable the guns, for 
Captain Wales specially commended “Mr. Lawrence Kennedy the Purser, who 
rendered much service in his exertions at the after-guns by getting them in a 


fighting state again when unshipped by the fighting-bolts coming out of their 


laces.” 
; At the close of the battle the Peacock’s hull had not been touched; aloft, her 


foreyard was disabled and a few upper stays were cut away; of her crew, two men 
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_ were slightly wounded—but this was all the injury sustained in running for thre 
quarters of an hour under the close fire of nine heavy guns. The Epervier wa: 
reported by Captain Warrington as showing forty-five shot-holes in her hull 
_ masts and rigging much cut up, and twenty-three men killed or wounded in < 
crew of one hundred and twenty-eight. The difference between the force of the 
two vessels amply accounted for the capture; but the Admiralty might well shov 


unwillingness to admit the bad condition of the vessels-of-war to which it in 
trusted the duty of convoying British mercantile shipping. So complete was th 


_ Epervier’s disaster that no excuse was offered for it, except the plea that she was ir 


almost every respect inferior to the standard that British vessels of her class were 
_ supposed to maintain. 

Captain Warrington saved the Epervier and brought her into Savannah in spite 
of two British frigates encountered on the way. He sailed again early in June 
and passed the months of July and August in British waters or in the track o} 
British commerce from the Faroe Islands to the Canaries. He burned or sun! 
twelve prizes, besides making cartels of two more, and brought his ship througl 
the blockade into New York harbor, October 30, without injury, with only one 
man lost and the crew in fine health. 

_ The third new sloop was named the Wasp after the famous victory over th: 

Hornet. The new Wasp sailed from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, May 1, unde: 
command of Johnston Blakeley. Born in Ireland in 1781, Blakeley was from in 
fancy a North Carolinian. He became in 1800 an officer in the navy. Blakeley 
and the Wasp of 1814, like Jones and the Wasp of 1813, ran a career in whict 
tragedy gave a deeper tinge than usual to the bloody colors they won; but thei 
success was on the whole greater than that of any other national cruiser from the 
beginning to the end of the war. Merely as a story of adventure Blakeley’s caree 
was exciting, but romance was its smallest interest. For several reasons the slooy 
battles and cruises afforded one of the best relative tests of American characte 
and skill among all that were furnished in the early period of the national his 
tory; and among the sloops, Blakeley’s Wasp was the most distinguished. 

Blakeley ran directly across the ocean into soundings at the mouth of th 
British Channel. There he remained during the month of June, searching ever 
vessel that passed. ‘The number of neutrals constantly diverting his attention kep 
him actively employed, and led him farther into the Channel than was intended 
but although three British frigates and fourteen sloops were at sea for the pro 
tection of British waters, the Wasp continued to burn and sink such Britis 
merchantmen as she met—the first, June 2, and subsequently June 13, 18, 23 
and 26—until on the morning of June 28 a man-of-war brig appeared to windward 
and bore down on the American ship. 

The day was warm and overcast. During the whole morning the two vessels ap 
proached each other so slowly that each had more than time to study his opponent 
Once more the foresight of the American ship-builders secured a decisive ad 
vantage. T’he British brig, the Reindeer, was altogether unequal to the contest. h 
tonnage she resembled the Epervier, and her armament was even lighter. Captais 
Manners, her commander, had substituted twenty-four-pound carronades for th 
usual thirty-two-pounders, and his broadside of ten guns threw only two hundre 
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and ten pounds of metal, while the Wasp’s eleven guns threw three hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds. The American crew numbered one hundred and seventy- 
three men; the British numbered one hundred and eighteen. Contest under such 
conditions was a forlorn hope, but the Reindeer's crew were the pride of Ports- — 
mouth, and Manners was the idol of his men. They might cripple the Wasp if — 
they could not capture her; and probably the fate of the Argus, a year before, en- | 
couraged the hope that the Reindeer could do at least as well as the Pelican. 
Each captain manoeuvred for the weather-gauge, but the Englishman gained it, 
and coming up on the Wasp’s weatherquarter, repeatedly fired his light twelve- 
pound bow-carronade, filled with round and grape shot, into the American ship. 
Blakeley, “finding the enemy did not get sufhciently on the beam to enable us to 
bring our guns to bear, put the helm a-lee,” and fired as his guns bore. The firing 
began at 3:26 P.M. and lasted until 3:40, fourteen minutes, at close range. In 
that space of time each gun in the broadside could be fired at the utmost three 
times. Apparently Manners felt that he had no chance with his guns, for he 
brought his vessel’s bow against the Wasp's quarter and repeatedly attempted 


boarding. Early in the action the calves of his legs were shot away; then a shot 


passed through both his thighs; yet he still climbed into the rigging to lead his 
boarders, when two balls at the same moment struck him in the head. His fall 
ended the battle; and such had been the losses of his company that the highest 
officer remaining unhurt on the British brig to surrender the vessel was said to be 
the captain’s clerk. At 3:45 the Reindeer’s flag was struck—the whole action, from 
the Wasp’s first gun, having lasted nineteen minutes. 

Had every British vessel fought like the Reindeer, Englishmen would have ~ 
been less sensitive to defeat. In this desperate action the Wasp suffered severely. 
Her foremast was shot through; her rigging and spars were much injured; her 
hull was struck by six round shot and much grape; eleven men were killed and 
fifteen wounded, or nearly one man in six, “chiefly in repelling boarders,” re- 
ported Blakeley. The Reindeer was a wreck, and was blown up as soon as the 
wounded could be removed. Of her crew, numbering one hundred and eighteen, 
thirty-three lost their lives; thirty-four were wounded—in all, sixty-seven, or more ~ 
than half the brig’s complement. 

Ten days afterward Blakeley ran into Lorient, where his ship was well received 
by the French, whose British antipathies were increased rather than lessened by 
their enforced submission. After refitting, the Wasp sailed again August 27, and 
four days later cut out a valuable ship from a convoy under the eyes of a seventy- 
four. The same evening, September 1, at half-past six, Blakeley sighted four 
vessels, two on either bow, and hauled up for the one most to windward. At 9:26 
at night the chase, a brig, was directly under the Wasp’s lee-bow, and Blakeley be- 
gan firing a twelve-pound bow-cannonade, which he must have taken from the 
Reindeer, for no such gun made part of his regular armament. 

The battle in the dark which followed has been always deeply interesting to 
students of naval history, the more because the British Admiralty suppressed the 
official reports, and left an air of mystery over the defeat which rather magnified 
than diminished its proportions. The British brig was the sloop-of-war Avon, com- 
manded by Captain James Arbuthnot, and carrying the usual armament of six- 
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teen thirty-two-pound carronades with two long six-pounders. Her crew was re- 
ported as numbering one hundred and four men and thirteen boys. Captain 
Arbuthnot’s official report said that the Avon had been cruising in company with 
the sloop-of-war Castilian, when at daylight, September 1, he “discovered an 
enemy's schooner in the rear of the Kangaroo convoy,” and gave chase. The 
Castilian also gave chase, and at seven o'clock the twenty-gun ship Tartarus was 
signalled, also in chase. All day the Castilian’s superiority in sailing free left the 
Avon out of sight, nine miles astern. The position of the Tartarus was not men- 
tioned in the reports, but she could hardly have been ahead of the Castilian. ‘The 
three British sloops were then within ten miles of each other, under full sail, with 
a ten-knot wind. ‘The weather was hazy, and neither the Castilian nor the Tartarus 
could see that the Avon was signalling the Castilian a recall. The Avon saw at 
four o'clock a large sail on her weather-beam standing directly for her, and 
knowing that the Wasp was cruising in these waters, Captain Arbuthnot felt 
natural anxiety to rejoin his consort. 

Captain Arbuthnot’s report continued:— 

“The stranger closing with us fast, I kept away and set the weather studding- 
sails in hopes of nearing the Castilian or Tartarus, the latter of which I had only 
lost sight of at 3 P.M. At 7:30 P.M. the stranger had approached within hail, 
and being unable to get a satisfactory answer I had not a doubt of her being an 
enemy's corvette. At 8:30 he fired a shot over us which was instantly returned 
with a broadside. He then bore up and endeavored to rake us, but was pre- 
vented. The action then became general within half pistol-shot, and continued 
without intermission until 10:30 P.M., when—having seven feet of water in the 
hold, the magazine drowned; tiller, foreyard, main-boom, and every shroud shot 
away, and the other standing and the running rigging cut to pieces; the brig 
quite unmanageable, and the leak gaining fast on the pumps; with forty killed and 
wounded, and five of the starboard guns dismounted; and conceiving further 
resistance only would cause a useless sacrifice of lives—I was under the painful 
necessity of ordering the colors to be struck to the American corvette Wasp, the 
mainmast, almost immediately after, going over the side.” 

Lieutenant George Lloyd, commanding the Castilian, reported September 2 
the circumstances attending the loss of the Avon, as far as they concerned his 
share in the matter. At nine o'clock the Castilian heard a very heavy firing in the 
north-northeast, and immediately wore and made all possible sail in that direc- 
tion, burning blue lights. At quarter past ten the firing ceased, “and on coming 
up I had the mortification to observe the Avon a totally dismantled and un- 
governable wreck, with her mainmast gone—the enemy, apparently a large ship 
corvette, lying to, to leeward of her, who on my closing made all sail, and 
evinced every wish to avoid a contest with us.” 

“T immediately used means to enable me to bring her to close action; and from 
our superior sailing I had in a few minutes the gratification to be within half a 
cable’s length on her weather quarter. But I lament to state at this anxious crisis 
the Avon's situation became most alarming; she had commenced firing minute 
guns, and making every other signal of distress and of being in want of immedi- 
ate assistance. I must here Cas my pen can but inadequately describe) leave you, 
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sir, to judge the feelings of myself, officers, and crew, as, from the confusion _ 
which evidently prevailed on board the enemy, the damage she had sustained, 
and her bad steerage, together with the cool and steady conduct of the officers 
and men I have the honor to command, I had no doubt of her falling an easy 
prey could we have persisted in attacking her, but which was not to be done with- 
out sacrificing the lives of the surviving gallant crew of our consort. Thus situ- 
ated : . . I was obliged . . . to leave the flying enemy to escape; but I feel some- 
what gratified the situation of the Castilian enabled me to give him a raking, and 
I doubt not from the closeness of the vessels a most destructive broadside, which 
he did not return even with a single gun—a circumstance that, I trust, cannot fail 
to prove how destructive the Avon’s fire must have been.” 

Lieutenant Lloyd did not explain how his enemy was to bring guns to bear 
under the circumstances, the Castilian tacking under the Wasp’s stern at half a 
cable’s length distance, and immediately standing in the opposite direction, nor 
did he say what had become of the Tartarus. Doubtless the Wasp steered badly, 
her rigging being much damaged; and Blakeley was chiefly intent on keeping off 
till he could reeve new braces. The Castilian’s broadside cut the Wasp’s rigging 
and sails, and shot away a lower main cross-tree, but did no other serious damage. 

The Avon lost ten men killed and thirty-two wounded, besides being reduced 
to a sinking condition in an hour of night action in a ten-knot wind, with two 
more ships-of-war in sight and hearing. The Wasp lost two men killed and one 
wounded, four round shot in the hull, and “rigging and sails suffered a great deal.” 

Blakeley had done enough, and could hardly do more. Besides two eighteen- 
gun brigs, he made in his cruise fourteen prizes, which he destroyed, several of © 
great value. In that year all the frigates in the United States service had not 
done as much. With a single-decked ship of five hundred tons, armed with car- 
ronades, Blakeley blockaded the British Channel for two months, capturing 
vessels in sight of ships-of-the-line, and destroying two sloops-of-war in rapid 
succession, without serious injury to himself, and to the consternation of the 
British marine. 

After sinking the Avon, September 1, Blakeley held on his course toward 
Madeira, and there, September 21, captured the brig Atlanta, which he sent to 
Savannah. Still later, October 9, near the Cape de Verde Islands, he spoke a 
Swedish brig, which reported him. After that day no word was ever received from 
the Wasp. Somewhere under the waters of the Atlantic, ship and crew found an 
unknown grave. ; 

Besides the large sloops-of-war, three smaller vessels—the Syren, Enterprise, 
and Ratilesnake—went to sea in 1814. The Syren was captured after a chase of 
eleven hours, nearly on a wind, by the Medway, seventy-four; her sixteen guns, 
and everything else that could be spared, were thrown overboard during the 
chase. The Rattlesnake and Enterprise cruised in company toward the West 
Indies, and made some prizes. The Rattlesnake was fast, the Enterprise a very 
dull sailer; but after repeated hairbreadth escapes, the Rattlesnake was caught, 
July 11, by the frigate Leander, with Cape Sable to windward, and was obliged 
to surrender. The Enterprise, with her usual good fortune, was never taken, but 


became a guardship. 
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' After November 1 the United States government had not a ship at sea. In 
ort, three seventy-fours were building, and five forty-fours were building or 
blockaded. Three thirty-six-gun frigates were laid up or blockaded. Four sloops- 
of-war were also in port, the Peacock having just returned from her long cruise. 
Such a result could not be called satisfactory. The few war-vessels that existed 
proved rather what the government might have done than what the British had 


- to fear from any actual or probable American navy. The result of private enter- 


prise showed also how much more might easily have been done by government. 

The year 1814 was marked by only one great and perhaps decisive success on 
either side, except Macdonough’s victory. This single success was privateering. 
Owners, captains, and crews had then learned to build and sail their vessels, and 
to hunt their prey with extraordinary skill. A few rich prizes stimulated the 
building of new vessels as the old were captured, and the ship-yards turned them 


out as rapidly as they were wanted. In the neighborhood of Boston, in the sum- 
‘mer of 1814, three companion ships were built—the Reindeer, Avon and Blake- 


ley; and of these the Reindeer was said to have been finished in thirty-five work- 
ing days, and all three vessels were at sea in the following winter. No blockade 
short of actual siege could prevent such craft from running out and in. Scores of 
them were constantly on the ocean. 

On the Atlantic privateers swarmed. British merchantmen were captured, re- 


captured, and captured again, until they despaired of ever reaching port. One 


British master who was three times taken and as often retaken, reported that he 
had seen ten American privateers crossing his course. A letter from Halifax 
printed in the London Times of December 19 said: “There are privateers off this 


-harbor which plunder every vessel coming in or going out, notwithstanding we 


have three line-of-battle ships, six frigates, and four sloops here.” The West 
Indies and the Canaries were haunted by privateers. The Rambler, Hyder Ali, 
and Jacob Jones of Boston penetrated even the Chinese seas, and carried prize- 
goods into Macao and Canton. Had these pests confined their ravages to the 
colonies or the ocean, the London clubs and the lobbies of Parliament would have 
thought little about them; but the privateer had discovered the weakness of Great 
Britain, and frequented by preference the narrow seas which England regarded 
as her own. The quasi-blockade of the British coasts which American cruisers 
maintained in 1813 became a real and serious blockade in 1814. Few days passed 
without bringing news of some inroad into British waters, until the Thames itself 
seemed hardly safe. 

The list of privateers that hung about Great Britain and Ireland might be 
made long if the number were necessary to the story, but the character of the 
blockade was proved by other evidence than that of numbers. A few details were 
enough to satisfy even the English. The Siren, a schooner of less than two hun- 
dred tons, with seven guns and seventy-five men, had an engagement with her 
Majesty's cutter Landrail of four guns, as the cutter was crossing the British 
Channel with despatches. The Landrail was captured after a somewhat sharp 
action, and sent to America, but was recaptured on the way. The victory was 
not remarkable, but the place of capture was very significant; and it happened 
July 12, only a fortnight after Blakeley captured the Reindeer farther westward. 
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The Siren was but one of many privateers in those waters. The Governor — 
Tompkins burned fourteen vessels successively in the British Channel. The — 
Young Wasp of Philadelphia cruised nearly six months about the coasts of Eng- 
laid and Spain and in the course of West India commerce. The Harpy of Balti- 
more, another large vessel of some three hundred and fifty tons and fourteen — 
guns, cruised nearly three months off the coast of Ireland, in the British Channel 
and in the Bay of Biscay, and returned safely to Boston filled with plunder, in- 
cluding, as was said, upward of £100,000 in British Treasury notes and bills 
of exchange. The Leo, a Boston schooner of about two hundred tons, was famous 
for its exploits in these waters, but was captured at last by the frigate Tiber after 
a chase of eleven hours. The Mammoth, a Baltimore schooner of nearly four — 
hundred tons, was seventeen days off Cape Clear, the southernmost point of 
Ireland. The most mischievous of all was the Prince of Neufchatel.of New York, 
which chose the Irish Channel as its favorite haunt, where during the summer 
it made ordinary coasting traffic impossible. The most impudent was probably 
the Chausseur, commanded by Captain Boyle, who cruised three months, and’ : 
amused himself, when off the British coast, by sending to be posted at Lloyd's a 
“Proclamation of Blockade” of “all the ports, harbors, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, 
outlets, islands, and sea-coast of the United Kingdom.” The jest at that moment 
was too sardonic to amuse the British public. 

As the announcement of these annoyances, recurring day after day, became 
a practice of the press, the public began to grumble in louder and louder tones. 
“That the whole coast of Ireland, from Wexford round by Cape Clear to Car- 
rickfergus,” said the Morning Chronicle of August 31, “should have been for 
above a month under the unresisted dominion of a few petty ‘fly-by-nights’ from 
the blockaded ports of the United States, is a grievance equally intolerable and 
disgraceful.” The Administration mouthpiece, the Courier, admitted, August 
22, that five brigs had been taken in two days between the Smalls and the Tuskar, 
and that insurance on vessels trading between Ireland and England had prac- 
tically ceased. The Annual Register for 1814 recorded as a “most mortifying re- 
flection,” that with a navy of nearly a thousand ships of various sizes, and while 
at peace with all Europe, “it was not safe for a vessel to sail without convoy from 
one part of the English or Irish Channel to another.” Such insecurity had not 
been known in the recent wars. 

As early as August 12, the London Assurance Corporations urged the govern- 
ment to provide a naval force competent to cope with the privateers. In Septem- 
ber the merchants of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol held meetings, and ad- 
dressed warm remonstrances to government on the want of protection given to 
British commerce. The situation was serious, and the British merchants did not 
yet know all. Till that time the East India and China trade had suffered little, but 
at last the American privateers had penetrated even the Chinese seas; and while 
they were driving the British flag into port there, they attacked the East India 
Company’s ships, which were really men-of-war, on their regular voyages. In 
August the’Countess of Harcourt of more than five hundred tons, carrying six 
heavy guns and ninety men, was captured in the British Channel by the priva- 
seer Sabine of Baltimore, and sent safely to America. The number and value 
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of the prizes stimulated new energy in seeking them, and British commerce must 
soon yield to that of neutral nations if the war continued. f 

The merchants showed that a great change had come over their minds since 
they incited or permitted the Tories to issue the Impressment Proclamation and 
the Orders in Council seven years before. More than any other class of persons, 
the ship-owners and West India merchants were responsible for the temper which 
caused the war, and they were first to admit their punishment. At the Liverpool 
meeting, where Mr. Gladstone, who took the chair, began by declaring that 
some ports, particularly Milford, were under actual blockade, a strong address 
was voted; and at a very numerous meeting of merchants, manufacturers, ship 
owners, and underwriters at Glasgow, September 7, the Lord Provost presiding, 
resolutions were unanimously passed— 

“That the number of American privateers with which our channels have been 
infested, the audacity with which they have approached our coasts, and the sue 
cess with which their enterprise has been attended, have proved injurious to ou 
commerce, humbling to our pride, and discreditable to the directors of the naval 
power of the British nation, whose flag till of late waved over every sea anc 
triumphed over every rival. . . 

“That there is reason to believe, in the short space of twenty-four months 
above eight hundred vessels have been captured by the power whose maritime 
strength we have hitherto impolitically held in contempt.” 

The war was nearly at an end, and had effected every possible purpose for the 
United States, when such language was adopted by the chief commercial inter 
ests of Great Britain. Yet the Glasgow meeting expressed only a part of the com 
mon feeling. The rates of insurance told the whole story. The press averred thai 
in August and September underwriters at Lloyd’s could scarcely be induced t 
insure at any rate of premium, and that for the first time in history a rate o} 
thirteen per cent had been paid on risks to cross the Irish Channel. Lloyd’s lis 
then showed eight hundred and twenty-five prizes lost to the Americans, anc 
their value seemed to increase rather than diminish. 

Weary as the merchants and ship-owners were of the war, their disgust wa 
not so intense as that of the navy. John Wilson Croker, Secretary of the Admiralty 
Board, whose feelings toward America were at best unkind, showed a tempe 
_ that passed the limits of his duties. When the London underwriters made thei 
remonstrance of August 12, Croker assured them, in a letter dated August 19 
that at the time referred to “there was a force adequate to the purpose of pro 
tecting the trade both in St. George's Channel and the Northern Sea.” Th 
news that arrived during the next two weeks threw ridicule on this assertion; an 
Croker was obliged to reply to a memorial from Bristol, September 16, in a dif 
ferent tone. He admitted that the navy had not protected trade, and could no 
protect it; but he charged that the merchants were to blame for losing their ow: 
ships. His letter was a valuable evidence of the change in British sentiment:- 

“Their Lordships take this opportunity of stating to you, for the informatio 
of the memorialists, that from the accounts which their Lordships have receive 
of the description of vessels which had formed the largest proportion of th 
captures in the Irish and Bristol channels, it appears that if their masters ha 
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availed themselves of the convoys appointed for their protection from foreign — 
ports, or had not in other instances deserted from the convoys under whose pro- 
tection they had sailed, before the final conclusion of the voyage, many of the 
captures would not have been made. It is their Lordships’ determination, as far 
as they may be enabled, to bring the parties to punishment who may have been 
guilty of such illegal acts, and which attended with such injurious consequences 
to the trade of the country.” 

Little by little the Americans had repaid every item of the debt of insult they — 
owed, and after Croker’s letter the account could be considered settled. 
Even the Times was not likely to repeat its sneer of 1807, that the Americans 
could hardly cross to Staten Island without British permission. Croker’s official 
avowal that no vessel could safely enter or leave one port in the British Islands 
for another except under guard of a man-of-war, was published on the same | 
page with the memorialists’ assertion that the rate of insurance had gradually 
risen till it exceeded twofold the usual rates prevailing during the wars on the 
Continent. | 

The spirit of exasperation shown by Croker extended through the navy. The 
conduct of Cochrane and Cockburn has been already told. ‘That of Captain 
Hillyar at Valparaiso was equally significant. Under the annoyance of their 
mortifications the British commanders broke through ordinary rules. Captain 
Lloyd of the Plantagenet, seventy-four, on arriving in the harbor of Fayal, Sep- - 
tember 26, saw a large brig in the roads, which he must have known to be an 
American privateer. He was so informed by his pilot. It was the General Arm- 
strong, Captain Samuel C. Reid, a brig which for two years had fretted and 
escaped the British navy. The Plantagenet, with two other ships-of-war, appeared 
at sunset. Reid dared not run out to sea, and the want of wind would in any 
case have prevented success. A little after dusk, Reid, seeing the suspicious move- 
ments of the enemy, began to warp his vessel close under the guns of the castle. 
While doing so, at about eight o’clock four boats filled with men left the ships 
and approached him. As they came near he repeatedly hailed and warned them 
off, and at last fired. His fire was returned, but the boats withdrew with the loss 
of a number of men. 

Captain Lloyd, in a somewhat elaborate report to explain the propriety of his 
conduct, enclosed affidavits to prove that the Americans had violated the neu- 
trality of the port. ‘The affidavits proved that, knowing the character of the vessel, 
he sent two boats from his own ship to assist the boats of the Carnation to “watch 
the privateer. His report told the story as he wished it to be understood: 

“On the evening of the 26th instant I put into this port for refreshments, previ- 
ous to my return to Jamaica. In shore was discovered a suspicious vessel at anchor. 
I ordered Captain Bentham of the Carnation to watch her movements, and: 
sent the pinnace and cutter of this ship to assist him on that service; but on his 
perceiving her under way, he sent Lieut. Robert Faussett in the pinnace, about 
eight o'clock, to observe her proceedings. On his approaching the schooner, he 
was ordered to keep off or they would fire into him, upon which the boat was 
immediately backed off; but to his astonishment he received a broadside or round, 
grape, and musketry, which did considerable damage. He then repeatedly re- 
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~ quested them to leave off firing, as he was not come to molest them; but the 
enemy still continued his destructive fire until they had killed two men and 
wounded seven, without a musket being returned by the boat.” 2 
Lieutenant Faussett’s affidavit threw more light on this curious story of British 
naval management. He deposed— 
’ “That on Monday, the 26th instant, about eight o'clock in the evening, he 
was ordered to go in the pinnace as guard-boat unarmed on board her Majesty's 
brig Carnation, to know what armed vessel was at anchor in the bay, when Cap- 
tain Bentham of said brig ordered him to go and inquire of said vessel (which 
by information was said to be a privateer). When said boat came near the 
"privateer, they hailed (to say, the Americans), and desired the English boat to 
keep off or they would fire into her; upon which said Mr. Faussett ordered his 
- men to back astern, and with a boat-hook was in the act of so doing, when the 
Americans in the most wanton manner fired into said English boat, killed two men 
and wounded seven, some of them mortally—and this notwithstanding said 
Faussett frequently called out not to murder them, that they struck and called 
for quarter. Said Faussett solemnly declares that no resistance of any kind was 
made, nor could they do it, not having any arms, nor of course sent to attack said 
vessel.” 

Lieutenant Faussett’s affidavit proved that the General Armstrong had good 
reason for firing into the British boats. The Carnation had anchored within pistol: 
shot of the privateer; four boats of the Plantagenet and Carnation, filled with 
men, were on the water watching her in the moonlight; every act of the British 
squadron pointed to an attack, when Captain Bentham ordered the pinnace “tc 
go and inquire” of the vessel, known to be an American privateer, what armec 
vessel it was. If Captain Bentham did not intend to provoke a shot from the 
privateer, his order was wanting in intelligence. Lieutenant Faussett accordingly 
approached in the pinnace, the other boats being not far behind. That his mer 
were unarmed was highly improbable to the privateer, which affirmed that thei 
- fire killed one of the American crew and wounded the first lieutenant; but thei 
armament had little to do with the matter. They approached as enemies, in the 
night, with a large armed force immediately behind them. The privateer re 
peatedly warned them off. Instead of obeying the order, Lieutenant Fausset 
came alongside. When he was fired on, he was so near that by his own accoun 
he shoved off with the boat-hook. Considering who and where he was, he hac 
reason to be thankful that any of his boat’s-crew escaped. 

Captain Lloyd’s report continued: 

“This conduct, in violating the neutrality, of this port, I conceive left me nm 
alternative but that of destroying her. I therefore repeatedly ordered Captait 
Bentham to tow in the brig and take that step immediately. All the boats of thi 
ship and the Rota were sent under his orders to tow him alongside or assist him i 
the attack, as circumstances might require; but from continued light bafflin 
winds and a lee tide he was not able, as he informed me, with his utmost exer 
tions to put my orders in execution.” 

Meanwhile Captain Reid of the General Armstrong warped his vessel clos 
to the beach, under the fort, and made all his preparations for the attack whic! 
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he knew must come. The people of the town, with the governor among them, 
lined the shore, and witnessed the affair. Captain Lloyd’s report told the result: — 
“Finding the privateer was warping under the fort very fast, Captain Bentham 
judged it prudent to lose no time, and about twelve o'clock ordered the boats 
to make the attack. A more gallant, determined one never was made, led on by ae 
Lieutenants Matterface of the Rota and Bowerbank of this ship; and every officer 
and man displayed the greatest courage in the face of a heavy discharge of great 
guns and musketry. But from her side being on the rocks (which was not known 
at the time), and every American in Fayal, exclusive of part of the crew, being 
armed and concealed in these rocks, which were immediately over the privateer, 
it unfortunately happened when these brave men gained the deck they were ~ 
under the painful necessity of returning to their boats, from the very destructive 
fire kept up by those above them from the shore, who were in complete security— _ 


and I am grieved to add, not before many lives were lost exclusive of the on 


wounded.” 


As far as the accounts agree, the boats were twelve in number, with about two 
hundred men. The privateersmen numbered ninety. As the boats approached, 
the guns opened on them; and when they came alongside the privateer they 
found the boarding-nettings up, with a desperate crew behind. So vigorously did 
the British seamen attack, that they gained the forecastle for a time. All three 
American lieutenants were killed or disabled, and Captain Reid fought his brig 
alone; but the deck was at last cleared, and the surviving assailants dropped into 
their boats or into the water. 

Proverbially, an unsuccessful boat-attack was the most fatal of all services. — 
The British loss was excessive. According to their report at the time, “Lieutenants 
Bowerbank, Coswell, and Rogers of the Rota were killed, as well as thirty-eight 
seamen, and eighty-three wounded; the first, fourth, and fifth lieutenants of the 
Plantagenet were wounded, and twenty-two seamen killed, and twenty-four 
wounded.” 

According to the official report, thirty-four were killed and eighty-six were 
wounded. The Guerriére in her battle with the Constitution lost only seventy- 
eight men altogether. The Macedonian lost only one hundred and four. The 
attack on the General Armstrong was one of the bloodiest defeats suffered by the © 
British navy in the war. Not only was the privateer untaken, but she lost few of 
her crew—nine in all, killed and wounded. 

Captain Lloyd then declared that he would destroy the privateer if he had to 
destroy Fayal in doing it, and ordered Captain Bentham of the Carnation to at- 
tack her with his guns. Reid abandoned and scuttled the General Armstrong, 
taking his men on shore. The Carnation’s shot inflicted some injury on the town, 
before the privateer was set on fire by the Carnation’s boats. 

If the British navy cared to pay such a price for the shell of an old privateer 
brig, which had already cost British commerce, as Captain Lloyd believed, a 
million dollars, the privateers were willing to gratify the wish, as was shown a 
few days afterward when the Endymion tried to carry the Prince of N eufchatel 
by boarding. This privateer had made itself peculiarly obnoxious to the British 
navy by the boldness of its ravages in British waters. It was coming to America 
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filled with plunder, and with a prize in company, when off Gay Head the 
Endymion was sighted, October 11, and gave chase. F 

Captain Hope of the Endymion made an official report, explaining with much 
detail that he chased, the privateer till evening, when the wind failed, and he 
‘then sent out his boats: . 

_ “J sent all the boats under command of Lieutenants Hawkins, Ormond, and 
Fanshaw. In approaching the ship an alarm was fired. The boats had been previ- 
ously rowing up under a shoal, and had not felt the effects of a rapid tide which 
they almost instantaneously became exposed to. The second barge in taking the 
station assigned by Lieutenant Hawkins on the schooner’s starboard bow, having 
her larboard oars shot away, unfortunately was swept by the stream athwart the 
first barge; thereby all the boats became entangled; and it is with extreme con- 
cern I acquaint you that the attack was in consequence at this moment only par- 
tially made. Notwithstanding this disadvantage at the first onset, every exertion 
that human skill could devise was resorted to to renew the contest; and they 
succeeded in again getting alongside, but not in the position intended. Their 
failure, therefore, is to be ascribed in the first instance to the velocity of the tide, 
the height of the vessel’s side, not having channel plates to assist the men in 
getting on her deck, and her very superior force (a schooner of the largest di- 
mensions, the Prince of Neufchatel, three hundred and twenty tons, eighteen 
guns, long-nine and twelve-pounders, with a complement of one hundred and 
forty men of all nations, commanded by Mons. Jean Ordronaux). The boats’ 
painters being now shot away, they again fell astern without ever being able to 
repeat the attack, and with great difficulty regained the ship, with the exception 
of the second barge.” 

Captain Ordronaux of the privateer had a crew of less than forty men then at 
quarters, and they suffered severely, only nine men escaping injury. The 
boarders gained the deck, but were killed as fast as they mounted; and at last 
more than half the British party were killed or captured. According to the 
British account, twenty-eight men, including the first lieutenant of the Endy- 
mion, were killed; and thirty-seven men, including the second lieutenant, were 
wounded. ‘This report did not quite agree with that of the privateer, which 
claimed also twenty-eight prisoners, including the second lieutenant, who wa: 
unhurt. In any case, more than seventy men of the Endymion’s crew, besides her 
first and second lieutenant, were killed, wounded, or captured; and the Prince 
of Neufchatel arrived in safety in Boston. 

In the want of adjacent rocks lined with armed Americans, such as Captain 
Lloyd alleged at Fayal, Captain Hope was reduced to plead the tides as the cause 
of his defeat. These reports, better than any other evidence, showed the feeling: 
of the British naval service in admitting discomfiture in the last resort to its pride 
Successively obliged to plead inferiority at the guns, inferiority in sailing quali 
ties, inferiority. in equipment, the British service saw itself compelled by these 
repeated and bloody repulses to admit that its supposed pre-eminence in hand-to 
hand fighting was a delusion. Within a single fortnight two petty privateers 
with crews whose united force did not amount to one hundred and fifty men 
succeeded in repulsing attacks made by twice their number of the best Britis! 
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seamen, inflicting a loss, in killed and wounded, ofhcially reported at one hundred 
and eighty-five. 

Such mortifying and bloody experiences made even the British navy weary of 
the war. Valuable prizes were few, and the service, especially in winter, was 
severe. Undoubtedly the British cruisers caught privateers by dozens, and were 
as successful in the performance of their duties as ever they had been in any war in 
Europe. Their blockade of American ports was real and ruinous, and nothing 
pretended to resist them. Yet after catching scores of swift cruisers, they saw _ 
scores of faster and better vessels issue from the blockaded ports and harry British 
commerce in every sea. Scolded by the press, worried by the Admiralty, and 
mortified by their own want of success, the British navy was obliged to hear 
language altogether strange to its experience. 

“The American cruisers daily enter in among our convoys,” said the Times of 
February 11, 1815, “to seize prizes in sight of those that should afford protection, 
and if pursued ‘put on their sea-wings’ and laugh at the clumsy English pur- 
suers. To what is this owing? Cannot we build ships? . . . It must indeed be 
encouraging to Mr. Madison to read the logs of his cruisers. If they fight, they 
are sure to conquer; if they fly, they are sure to escape.” : 


- CHAPTER XXII 
_ EXHAUSTION 
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In the tempest of war that raged over land and ocean during the months of 
August and September, 1814, bystanders could not trust their own judgment of 
the future; yet shrewd observers, little affected either by emotion or by interest, 
inclined to the belief that the United States government was near exhaustion. 
The immediate military danger on Lake Champlain was escaped, and Baltimore 
was saved; but the symptoms of approaching failure in government were not to be 
mistaken, and the capture of Washington, which was intended to hurry the col- 
lapse, produced its intended effect. 

From the first day of the war the two instruments necessary for military success 
were wanting to Madison—money and men. After three campaigns, the time 
came when both these wants must be supplied, or the national government must 
devolve its duties on the States. When the President, preparing his Annual 
Message, asked his Cabinet officers what were the prospects of supplying money 
and men for another campaign, he received answers discouraging in the extreme. 

First, in regard to money. In July, Secretary Campbell advertised a second Joan, 
of only six million dollars. He obtained but two and a half millions at eighty. His 
acceptance of this trifling sum obliged him to give the same terms to the contrac- 
tors who had taken the nine millions subscribed in the spring of eighty-eight. 
Barker found difficulty in making his payments, and from both loans the Treas- 
ury could expect to obtain only $10,400,000, owing to the contractors’ failures. 
_ The authorized loan was twenty-five millions. The secretary could suggest no 
expedient, except Treasury notes, for filling the deficit. 

Bad as this failure was—though it showed Secretary Campbell’s incapacity so 
clearly as to compel his retirement, and obliged the President to call a special 
session of Congress—the Treasury might regard it as the least of its embarrass- 
ments. Commonly governments had begun their most desperate efforts only after 
ordinary resources failed; but the United States government in 1814 had so in- 

extricably involved its finances that without dictatorial powers of seizing property 
its functions could not much longer continue. The general bankruptcy, long 
foreseen, at length occurred. 

__ The panic caused by the capture of Washington, August 24, obliged the tot- 
tering banks of Philadelphia and Baltimore to suspend specie payments. The 
banks of Philadelphia formally announced their suspension, August 31, by a 
circular explaining the causes and necessity of their decision. The banks of New 
York immediately followed, September 1; and thence-forward no bank between 
New Orleans and Albany paid its obligations except in notes. Only the banks of 
New England maintained specie payments, with the exception of those in least 
credit which took the opportunity to pay or not pay as they pleased. The sus- 
pension was admitted to be permanent. Until the blockade should be raised and 
domestic produce could find a foreign market, the course of exchange was fixed, 
and specie payments could not be resumed. The British navy and the Boston 
Federalists held the country firmly bound, and peace alone could bring relief. 

Suspension mattered little, and had the National Bank been in existence the 
failure might have been an advantage to the government; but without a central! 
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authority the currency instantly fell into confusion. No medium of exchange M 
existed outside of New England. Boston gave the specie standard, and soon the _ 
exchanges showed wide differences. New York money stood at twenty per cent 
discount, Philadelphia at twenty-four per cent, Baltimore at thirty per cent. 
Treasury notes were sold in Boston at twenty-five per cent discount, and United 
States six-per-cents stood at sixty in coin. The Treasury had no means of trans- 
ferring its bank deposits from one part of the country to another. Unless it paid 
its debts in Treasury notes, it was unable to pay them at all. No other money 
than the notes of suspended banks came into the Treasury. Even in New Eng- 
land, taxes, customs-duties, and loans were paid in Treasury notes, and rately in 
local currency. Thus, while the government collected in the Middle and South- 
ern States millions in bank-notes, it was obliged to leave them in deposit at the 
local banks where the collection was made, while its debts in Boston and New 
York remained unpaid. The source of revenue was destroyed. The whole South 
and West, and the Middle States as far north as New York, could contribute in 
no considerable degree to the support of government. Pe ; 

The situation was unusual. The government might possess immense resources 
in one State and be totally bankrupt in another; it might levy taxes to the amount 
of the whole circulating medium, and yet have only its own notes available for 
payment of debt; it might borrow hundreds of millions and be none the better 
for the loan. All the private banknotes of Pennsylvania and the Southern coun- 
try were useless in New York and New England where they must chiefly be 
used. An attempt to transfer such deposits in any quantity would have made them 
quite worthless. The Treasury already admitted bankruptcy. The interest on the 
national obligations could not be paid. 

The President’s second inquiry regarded men. The new Secretary of War, 
Monroe, gave him such information as the Department possessed on the num- 
bers of the army. A comparative account showed that in June, 1813, the regular 
troops numbered 27,609; in December, 34,325. In January, 1814, the number 
was nominally 33,822; in July the aggregate was 31,503, the effectives being. 
27,010. Since July the recruits had declined in numbers. The three months of 
March, April, and May produced 6,996 recruits; the three months of July, 
August, and September were reported as furnishing 4,477. The general return 
of September 30 reported the strength of the army at 34,029 men. The govern- 
ment was not able to provide the money necessary to pay bounties due for the 
last three months’ recruiting. The Secretary of War admitted the failure of the 
recruiting service, and attributed it to the high bounties given for substitutes in 
the militia detached for United States service. 

The smallness of the armies in the field showed worse results than were indi- 
cated by the returns. Macomb at Plattsburg claimed to have only fifteen hundred 
effectives. Izard carried with him to Buffalo only four thousand men. Brown's 
effectives at Fort Erie numbered two thousand. Apparently these three corps in- 
cluded the entire force in the field on the Canada frontier, and their combined 
effective strength did not exceed eight thousand men. The year before, Wilkin- 
son and Hampton commanded fully eleven thousand effectives in their move- 
ments against Montreal. Nothing showed that the victories at Niagara and 
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Plattsburg had stimulated enlistments, or that the army could be raised above 
thirty thousand effectives even if the finances were in a condition to meet the 
expense. 

Much was said of the zeal shown by the State militia in hastening to the de- 
fence of their soil, and the New England Federalists were as loud as the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee Democrats in praise of the energy with which the militia 
rose to resist invasion; but in reality this symptom was the most alarming of the 
time. Both in the military and in the political point of view, the persistence on 
depending on militia threatened to ruin the national government. 

The military experience of 1814 satisfied the stanchest war Democrats that the 
militia must not be their dependence. In Maine the militia allowed themselves 
with hardly a show of resistance to be made subjects of Great Britain. At Platts 
burg volunteers collected in considerable numbers, but the victory was won by 
the sailors and the engineers. At Niagara, Brown never could induce more than 
a thousand volunteers to support him in his utmost straits. Porter's efforts failed 
to create a brigade respectable in numbers, and at Chippawa his Indians out- 
numbered his whites. Four days after the repulse of Drummond's assault on 
Fort Erie, at the most anxious moment of the Niagara campaign, Major-General 
Brown wrote to Secretary Armstrong— 

“T very much doubt if a parallel can be found for the state of things existing 
on this frontier. A gallant little army struggling with the enemies of their country, 
and devoting their lives for its honor and its safety, left by that country to strug- 
gle alone, and that within sight and within hearing.” 

A month afterward Brown succeeded in obtaining a thousand volunteers, and 
by some quality of his own made them assault and carry works that old soldiers 
feared to touch. The feat was the most extraordinary that was performed on 
either side in the remarkably varied experience of the war; but it proved Brown’s 
personal energy rather than the merits of a militia system. At Washington the 
militia were thoroughly tested; their rout proved chiefly the incompetence of 
_ their general, but the system was shown, before the battle, to be more defective 
than the army it produced. At Baltimore the militia were again routed, and the 
town was saved chiefly by the engineers and sailors. In Virginia, where more 
than forty thousand militia were in the field, they protected nothing, and their 
service was more fatal to themselves than though they had fought severe battles. 
Nearly all the Virginia militia summoned for the defence of Norfolk suffered 
from sickness, and the mortality when compared with that of the regular service 
was enormous; five militia-men sickened and died where one regular soldier suf- 
fered. In Tennessee and Georgia the experience was equally unfortunate; the 
Georgia militia could do nothing with the Creeks, and Andrew Jackson himself 
was helpless until he obtained one small regiment of regulars. 

Besides its military disadvantages the militia service was tainted with fraud. 
Habitually and notoriously in New England and New York, the militiamen 
when called out attended muster, served a few days in order to get their names 
on the pay-roll, and then went home. The United States government wasted 
millions of dollars in pay and pensions for such men. Another source of waste 
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was in the time required to place them in the field. The government struggled to 
avoid a call to militia, even though risking great disasters by the neglect. 

The worst of all evils lay still further in the background. The militia began by 
rendering a proper army impossible, and ended by making government a form. 
The object of Massachusetts in praising the conduct of militia, and in maintain- 

ing its own at a high state of efficiency, was notorious. The Federalists knew 
that the national government must sooner or later abandon the attempt to sup- 
port an army: When that time should come, the only resource of the government 
would lie in State armies, and Massachusetts was the best equipped State for 
that object. Her militia, seventy thousand strong, well-armed, well-drilled, and 
as yet untouched by war, could dictate to the Union. Whenever Massachuseits 
should say the word, the war must stop; and Massachusetts meant to say the word 
when the government fairly ceased to possess either money or arms. 

That moment, in the belief of the Massachusetts Federalists, had come. Their » 
course in the summer and autumn of 1814 left no doubt of their intentions. No 
act of open rebellion could be more significant than their conduct when Sher- 
brooke’s expedition occupied Castine. ‘Then at last Governor Strong consented 
to call out the militia, which he refused to do two years before, because, he as- 
serted, Castine and the other coast towns were sufficiently defended; but the 
governor was careful to avoid the suspicion that these troops were in the national 
service. He acted independently of the national government in the terms of his _ 
general order of September, 1814, placing his militia under the command of a 
major-general of their own, and making only a bare inquiry of the Secretary of 
War whether their expenses would be reimbursed—an inquiry which Monroe at 
once answered in the negative. The force was a State army, and could not fail 
to cause the President more anxiety than it was likely ever to cause the Prince 
Regent. 

At the same time the governor of Connecticut withdrew from the command 
of Brigadier-General Cushing the brigade of State militia then in the national 
service, and placed it under a major-general of State militia, with injunctions to 

_obey no orders except such as were issued by State authority. The evil of these 
measures was greatly aggravated by coinciding with the crisis which stopped the 
course of national government. Connecticut withdrew her militia, August 24; 
Washington was captured the same day; the Philadelphia banks suspended pay- 
ment August 29; Castine was taken August 31; and Governor Strong called out 
the Massachusetts militia September 6. ‘he government was prostrate, and New 
England was practically independent when Sir George Prevost crossed the 
frontier, September 3. So complete was the paralysis that Governor Chittenden 
of Vermont, on receiving official notice that the British army and navy were ad- 
vancing on Lake Champlain, refused to call out the militia, because neither the 
Constitution nor the laws gave him authority to order the militia out of the State. 
He could only recommend that individuals should volunteer to assist in the de- 
fence of Plattsburg. Chittenden’s conduct was the more suggestive because of his 
undoubted honesty and the absence of factious motive for his refusal. 

The full meaning of Governor Strong's course was avowed a few days after- 
ward. Having called a special meeting of the State legislature for October 5, he 
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addressed to it a message narrating the steps he had taken, and the refusal of the 
President to assume the expenses of the militia called into service for the defence - 


of the State. 
“The situation of this State is peculiarly dangerous and perplexing,” said 
Governor Strong; “we have been led by the terms of the Constitution to rely on. 


» 
. 


the government of the Union to provide for our defence. We have resigned to ) 
that Government the revenues of the State with the expectation that this object 


would not be neglected. . . . Let us then, relying on the support and direction 
of Providence, unite in such measures for our safety as the times demand and 
the principles of justice and the law of self-preservation will justify.” 

_ The sense which this invitation was intended to bear could be best under- 
stood by appreciating the temper of the body thus addressed and the time when 
the appeal was made. The national government had for practical purposes ceased. 
The Boston Centinel, a newspaper of large circulation, said to reach six thou- 
sand copies, announced September 10, 1814, that the Union was already prac- 
‘tically dissolved, and that the people must rise in their majesty, protect them- 
selves, and compel their unworthy servants to obey their will. Governor Strong 
knew that the legislature was controlled by extreme partisans of the Pickering 
type, who wished, to use his phrase, to “let the ship run aground.” Even Josiah 
Quincy, one of the most vehement Federalists, was aware that the members of 
the General Court stood in danger of doing too much rather than too little. 

_ Strong’s message of October 5 was echoed by Pickering from Washington, 
~ October 12, in a letter which closed with the exhortation to seize the national 
revenues: 

“As, abandoned by the general government except for taxing us, we must de- 
fend ourselves, so we ought to secure and hold fast the revenues indispensable to 
maintain the force necessary for our protection against the foreign enemy and 
the still greater evil in prospect—domestic tyranny.” . 

The Massachusetts legislature could not fail to understand Governor Strong’s 
message as an invitation to resume the powers with which the State had parted 
in adopting the Constitution. 

The legislature referred the message to a committee, which reported only 
three days afterward through its chairman, Harrison Gray Otis: 

“The state of the national Treasury as exhibited by the proper officer requires 
an augmentation of existing taxes; and if in addition to these the people of 
Massachusetts, deprived of their commerce and harassed by a formidable enemy, 
are compelled to provide for the indispensable duty of self-defense, it must soon 
become impossible for them to sustain this burden. There remains to them 
therefore no alternative but submission to the enemy, or the control of their own. 
resources to repel his aggressions. It is impossible to hesitate in making the 
election. This people are not ready for conquest or submission; but being ready 
and determined to defend themselves, they have the greatest need of those re= 
sources derivable from themselves which the national government has hitherto 
thought proper to employ elsewhere.” 


The report further showed that the United States Constitution had failed 
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_to secure to New England the tights and benefits expected from it, and required 
immediate change. The prescribed mode of amendment was insufficient: » 
‘When this deficiency becomes apparent, no reason can preclude the right of 
the whole people who were parties to it to adopt another. . . . But asa proposition 
for such a convention from a single State would probably be unsuccessful, and 
our danger admits not of delay, it is recommended by the committee that in the | 
first instance a conference should be invited between those States the affinity of | - 
whose interests is closest.” i 
Thus, after ten years’ delay, the project of a New England Convention was — 
brought forward by State authority, through the process of war with England, , 
which George Cabot from the first declared to be the only means of producing it. 
As Otis’s committee presented the subject, the conference was in the first ae 
to devise some mode of common defence; and, in the second, “to lay the foun- . 
dation for a radical reform in the national compact by inviting to a future con- 
vention a deputation from all the States in the Union.” The report closed by of- | 
fering seven Resolutions, recommending the enlistment of a State army of ten 
thousand men, a loan of a million dollars at six per cent, and the appointment of 
delegates “to meet and confer with delegates from the States of New England 
or any of them” on the defence of those States and the redress of their grievances. 
The Senate committee also made a strenuous argument against the President's 
decision that State militia were in State service unless called for by a United 
States officer and placed under his direction, and recommended that the subject 
should be referred to the next session. To the proposition for a conference of the 
New England States, and to Otis’s other Resolutions, the Senate and House 
assented, October 13, by large majorities, varying in numbers, but amounting to » 
two hundred and sixty against ninety in the case of the proposed convention. 
The minority in both Houses presented protests, charging the majority with in- 
tending more than was avowed. “The reasoning of the report,” said the Protest 
~ signed by seventy-six members of the House, “is supported by the alarming as- 
sumption that the Constitution has failed in its objects, and the people of Massa- 
chusetts are absolved from their allegiance, and at liberty to adopt another. In 
debate it has been reiterated that the Constitution is no longer to be respected, 
and that revolution is not to be deprecated.” The House refused to receive the 
Protest, as disrespectful. The minority withdrew from further share in these pro- 
ceedings; and the majority then, October 19, chose twelve delegates “to meet and 
confer on the 15th December next with such as may be chosen by any or all the 
other New England States upon our public grievances and concerns.” The choice 
was marked by a conservative spirit not altogether pleasing to Timothy Picker: 
ing. George Cabot and Harrison Gray Otis stood at the head of the delegation. 
"The remonstrances and threats of the minority made the majority cautious, but . 
did not check them. The legislature of Connecticut immediately appointed 
seven delegates to meet those of Massachusetts at Hartford, December 15, for 
the purpose of recommending “such measures for the safety and welfare of these 
States as may consist with our obligations as members of the national Union. In 
this clause the legislature intended to draw a distinction between obligations to 
the Union and obligations to the Constitution. To the former the people 
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avowed no hostility; to the latter they thought the war had put an end. On th 
point the committee’s report was clear. . i 

Besides Massachusetts and Connecticut the legislature of Rhode Island, by a 
vote of thirty-nine to twenty-three, appointed November 5, four delegates to 
confer at Hartford upon the measures which might be in their power to adopt to 
restore their rights under the Constitution, “consistently with their obligations.” 
These three States alone chose delegates. The governor and legislature of New 
Hampshire would probably have joined them had not the Republican council 
stood in the way. The legislature of Vermont, including its Federalist minority, 
unanimously declined the invitation. 

Immediately after these steps were taken, the autumn elections occurred. 
Members of Congress were to be chosen, and the people were obliged to vote 
for or against the Hartford Convention as the issue expressly avowed. President 
Madison might safely assume that no man voted for Federalist Congressmen in 
November, 1814, unless he favored the project of a New England Convention. 
The result was emphatic. Massachusetts chose eighteen Federalists and two Re- 
publicans,; Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut chose 
only Federalists. In all, New England chose thirty-nine Federalist Congressmen 
and two Republicans for the Fourteenth Congress. In the Thirteenth Congress, 
chosen in 1812, when the feeling against the war was supposed to be strongest, 
the Federalist members from New England numbered thirty, the Republicans 
eleven. 

Beyond New England the autumn elections were less significant, but were 
still unsatisfactory to the Administration. New Jersey returned to her true sympa 
thies, and as far as her Congressmen expressed her opinions gave unanimous 
support to the war; but Pennsylvania, owing to local quarrels, elected five Fed- 
eralist members; and Maryland elected five Federalists and four Republicans. In 
spite of the great loss in Federalist members which had occurred in the spring 
elections in New York, the Federalists numbered sixty-five in the Fourteenth 
Congress; in the Thirteenth they numbered sixty-eight. The administration had 
hoped, and freely asserted, that a strong reaction in favor of the war had fol- 
lowed the burning of Washington and the avowal of England’s designs against 
Maine and the Northwestern territory. The elections showed no such reaction. 
The war was no more popular than before. 

The public apathy was the more alarming because, whatever was the true 
object of the Hartford Convention, all Republicans believed it to be intended as 
a step to dissolve the Union, and they supported the Administration chiefly be- 
cause Madison represented the Union. Federalists might deceive themselves. 
Probably the men who voted for the Hartford Convention saw its necessary 
consequences less clearly than they were seen by the men who voted against it. 
The Republican vote represented the strength of Union sentiment more closely 
than the disunion sentiment was represented by the Federalist vote. Yet the 
States from Maryland to Maine chose a majority of Congressmen who were 
not Republicans. The New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland returned much more than half the members of 
Congress—one hundred and eight in one hundred and eighty-two; and of these 
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fifty-seven were Federalists, while only fifty-one were Republicans. The un- — 
popularity of the Administration was not easily overestimated when Madison. 
could win no more support than this, at a time when the public believed a vote 
for Federalism to be a vote for disunion. 

“I give you the most serious assurance,” wrote Randolph in an open letter to © 
James Lloyd, of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the Convention, “that 
nothing less than the shameful conduct of the enemy and the complection of — 
certain occurrences to the eastward could have sustained Mr. Madison after the 
disgraceful affair at Washington. The public indignation would have over- 
whelmed in one common ruin himself and his hireling newspapers.” 

Randolph’s political judgments were commonly mistaken, but in this instance 
he proved himself to be at least partially right; for at the next election, six months 
later, when the current had turned decidedly in Madison’s favor, Randolph after 
a sharp contest defeated Eppes and recovered control of his district. Virginia . 
could hardly have chosen a representative less calculated to please Madison. 

The President himself betrayed unusual signs of distress. Nothing in Madi- 
son’s character was more remarkable than the placidity with which he commonly 
met anxieties that would have crushed a sensitive man; but the shock of defeat at 
Bladensburg, the flight from Washington, and the anxieties that followed broke . 
him down. William Wirt visited Washington October 14, before the action of © 

_ the Massachusetts legislature was yet completed. After viewing the ruins of the 
White House, a “mournful monument of American imbecility and improvi- 
dence,” he called upon the President at Colonel Tayloe’s Octagon House, which 
Serurier had occupied, but which Madison took for his residence after his return. 

“D_ and I called on the President,” wrote Wirt in a private letter. “He looks 
miserably shattered and woe-begone. In short, he looked heart-broken. His mind 
is full of the New England sedition. He introduced the subject and continued 
to press it, painful as it obviously was to him. I denied the probability, even the 
possibility, that the yeomanry of the North could be induced to place themselves 
under the power and protection of England, and diverted the conversation to 
another topic; but he took the first opportunity to return to it, and convinced me 
that his heart and mind were painfully full of the subject.” ame 

No misconduct of New England alone would have so unmanned a Virginia 
President. Madison’s worst troubles lay nearer home; Massachusetts made only 
the last straw in his burden. Jefferson, with his usual kindliness, tried to console 
and encourage him; but Jefferson’s consolations proved only the difficulty of find: 
ing words or arguments to warrant satisfaction with the past or hope for the 

re. % 
a the late events at Washington,” wrote Jefferson, September 24, “T have 
felt so much for you that I cannot withhold the expression of my sympathies. 
For although every reasonable man must be sensible that all you can do is to 
order—that execution must depend on others, and failures be imputed to them 
alone—yet I know that when such failures happen they affect even those who 
have done everything they could to prevent them. Had General es? 
himself been now at the head of our affairs, the same event would probably have 


happened.” 
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_ accepted; and his rule that a President’s responsibility ceased after giving an 
order, besides ignoring the President’s responsibility for the selection of agents, 


- 


Jefferson’s estimate of Washington’s abilities was lower than that commonly 


seemed to destroy the foundation of the public service. “I never doubted that 
the plans of the President were wise and sufficient,” wrote Jefferson to Monroe, 


“Their failure we all impute, (1) to the insubordinate temper of Armstrong, and 


(2) to the indecision of Winder.” The rule that an administrator might select 


any agent, however incompetent, without incurring responsibility for the agent's 


acts, was one which in private affairs Jefferson would hardly have accepted. 
Yet Jefferson’s opinions probably expressed Republican sentiment in Virginia, 


_ and showed better than any other evidence the course of thought among Madi- 


son’s friends. In that respect his expressions retained permanent value. The 
Virginians were willing to throw off responsibility for public disaster; and they 
naturally threw it on New England, since New England challenged it. Writing 
to his friend William Short, Jefferson spoke of the threatening attitude of 
Massachusetts: 

“Some apprehend danger from the defection of Massachusetts. It is a dis- 
agreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If they become neutral, we 
are sufficient for one enemy without them, and in fact we get no aid from them 
now.” 

Probably most Virginians shared this belief, at least as far as concerned the aid 
rendered by Massachusetts to the war. In truth, Massachusetts gave little aid, 
and made a profession of her wish to give none at all; but the difficulty did not 
end there. Massachusetts and Virginia were States of the first class. The census 
of 1810 allotted to Massachusetts, including Maine, a population of about seven 
hundred thousand; to Virginia, a white population of five hundred and fifty-one 
thousand, and a colored population of four hundred and twenty-three thousand, 
—nine hundred and seventy-four thousand in all. In the ratio of representation 
Massachusetts counted for twenty, Virginia for twenty-three. The quota of 


Massachusetts in the direct tax was $316,000; that of Virginia was $369,000. 


On the scale furnished by these data, Virginia should have contributed in sup- 
port of the war about one eighth or one seventh more men and money than were 
required from Massachusetts. The actual result was different. 

The amount of money contributed by Massachusetts could not be compared 


with that contributed by Virginia, partly because of the severe blockade which 


closed the Virginian ports. The net revenue from customs derived from Virginia 
in 1814 was $4,000; that from Massachusetts was $1,600,000. Unlike the customs 
revenue, the receipts from internal revenue were supposed to be reasonably 
equalized, so that each state should contribute in due proportion. According to 
the official return dated Nov. 24, 1815, the total internal duties which had then 
been paid to the collectors for the year 1814 in Massachusetts was $198,400; in 
Virginia it was $193,500. The total amount then paid to the Treasury was $178,- 
400 in Massachusetts, and $157,300 in Virginia. The direct tax was fixed by 
Congress and was assumed by the State in Virginia, but regularly assessed in 
Massachusetts. One paid $316,000; the other, $369,000. The total revenue de- 
rived from Massachusetts was therefore $2,114,400 in the year 1814; that from 
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Virginia, $566,500. Of the loans effected in the same year, Massachusetts took — 

a small part considering her means—hardly a million dollars. Virginia took still 
_less—only two hundred thousand. 

In money, Massachusetts contributed four times as much as Virginia to sup- _ 
port the war, and her contributions were paid in Treasury notes or paper equiva- ; 
lent to coin—not in the notes of banks worthless beyond the State. In men, the 
estimate was affected by the inquiry whether the militia were to be considered 

as protecting the national government or the State. Owing to the presence of the 
British in the Chesapeake, Virginia kept a large force of militia on foot, some of 

_ which were in garrison at Norfolk, and a few were on the field of Bladensburg. | 
Massachusetts also was obliged to call out a considerable force of Militia to pro- 7 
tect or garrison national posts. | 

The relative numbers of regular troops were also somewhat doubtful; but the 
paymaster of the army reported Oct. 26, 1814, that he had distributed in bounties 
during the year $237,400 for Massachusetts, and $160,962 for Virginia. During 

the year, six regular regiments—the Ninth, Twenty-first, Thirty-third, Thirty- 
fourth, Fortieth, and Forty-fifth—recruited in Massachusetts. Three—the Twelfth, 

_ Twentieth, and Thirty-fifth—recruited in Virginia. Perhaps the military aid fur- 
nished by the different sections of the seaboard could be better understood by 
following the familiar division. New England furnished thirteen regiments. New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania furnished fifteen. The Southern States, from 
Delaware to South Carolina inclusive, furnished ten. Of all the States in the 
Union New York alone supplied more regular soldiers than Massachusetts, and 
Massachusetts supplied as many as were furnished by Virginia and the two | 
Carolinas together. | 

Judged by these standards, either Massachusetts had done more than her share, 
or Virginia had done less than hers. The tests were material, and took no moral 
element in account; but in moral support the relative failure of Massachusetts 
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was not beyond dispute. Public opinion in New England was almost equally 


divided, and the pronounced opposition to the war was much greater in the 
Eastern States than in the Southern; but in the serious work of fighting, New 
England claimed a share of credit. In the little army at Niagara New York sup- 
plied the Major-General, Virginia and Massachusetts the two brigadiers; but 
Winfield Scott’s brigade was chiefly composed of New England men; and when, 
nearly half a century afterward, Scott in his old age was obliged to choose be- 
tween his allegiance to his State and allegiance to the Union, the memory of the — 
New England troops who had won for him his first renown had its influence in 
raising his mind above the local sympathies which controlled other Virginia of- 
ficers. Without reflecting on Virginia courage or patriotism, the New England 
Republicans were warranted in claiming that not the Virginia regiments, but 
the Massachusetts Twenty-first and the Connecticut Twenty-fifth routed the 
Royal Scots at Chippawa, and bayoneted the British artillerymen at Lundy’s 
Lane, and stormed Drummond’s intrenchments at Fort Erie. They could add 
that without their sailors the war might have been less successful than it was; 
and they would have been justified had they asked Jefferson to glance at his 
latest newspaper as he wrote that Massachusetts gave no aid to the war, and 
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read the despatch of Johnston Blakeley reporting that the New England crew 
of the Wasp had sunk the Avon in the middle of a British fleet. Virginians did 
not take kindly to the ocean; and on land, owing to the accidents of war, no Vir- 
ginia regiment was offered a chance to win distinction. 

These comparisons were of little weight to prove that New England was 
- either better or worse than other parts of the Union, but they showed that the 
difficulties that depressed Madison’s mind were not merely local. He might have 
disregarded the conduct of the State governments of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut had he enjoyed the full support of his own great Republican States, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. Except New York, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and perhaps Ohio, no State gave to the war the full and earnest co- 
operation it needed. Again and again, from the beginning of the troubles with 
England, Madison had acted on the conviction that at last the people were 
aroused; but in every instance he had been disappointed. After the burning of 
Washington, he was more than ever convinced that the moment had come when 
the entire people would rally in their self-respect but he was met by the Hart- 
ford Convention and the November elections. If the people would not come to 
the aid of their government at such a moment, Madison felt that nothing could 
move them. Peace was his last hope. 
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CONGRESS AND THE ARMY 


While Dallas struggled with Congress to obtain the means of establishing a_ 
currency in order to pay the army, Monroe carried on a similar struggle in order 
to obtain an army to pay. On this point, as on the financial issue, Virginian 
ideas did not accord with the wishes of Government. The prejudice against a 
regular army was stimulated by the evident impossibility of raising or supporting 
it. Once more Jefferson expressed the common feeling of his Virginia neighbors. 

“We must prepare for interminable war,” he wrote to Monroe, October 16. 
“To this end we should put our house in order by providing men and money to 
an indefinite extent. The former may be done by classing our militia, and assign- 
ing each class to the description of duties for which it is fit. It is nonsense to talk 
of regulars. They are not to be had among a people so easy and happy at home as 
ours. We might as well rely on calling down an army of angels from heaven.” 

As Jefferson lost the habits of power and became once more a Virginia planter, 
he reverted to the opinions and prejudices of his earlier life and of the society in 
which he lived. As Monroe grew accustomed to the exercise and the necessities - 
of power, he threw aside Virginian ideas and accepted the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. On the same day when Jefferson wrote to Monroe that it was nonsense 
to talk of regulars, Monroe wrote to Congress that it was nonsense to talk of 

“militia. The divergence between Monroe and Jefferson was even greater than 
between Dallas and Eppes. 

“It may be stated with confidence,” wrote Monroe to Congress, “that at least 
three times the force in militia has been employed at our principal cities, along 
the coast and on the frontier, in marching to and returning thence, that would 
have been necessary in regular troops; and that the expense, attending it has 
been more than proportionately augmented from the difficulty if not the im- 
possibility of preserving the same degree of system in the militia as in the regular 
service.” 

In Monroe’s opinion a regular force was an object “of the highest importance.” 
He told the Senate committee that the army, which was only thirty-four thou- 
sand strong on the first of October, should be raised to its legal limit of sixty-two 
thousand, and that another permanent army of forty thousand men should be 
raised for strictly defensive service. In the face of Jefferson’s warning that he 
might as well call down an army of angels from heaven, Monroe called for one 
hundred thousand regular troops, when no exertions had hitherto availed to 
keep thirty thousand effectives on the rolls. . 

The mere expression of such a demand carried with it the train of conse- 
quences which the people chiefly dreaded. One hundred thousand troops could 
be raised only by draft. Monroe affirmed the power as well as the need of draft- 
ing. “Congress have a right, by the Constitution,” he said, “to raise regular 
armies, and no restraint is imposed on the exercise of it... . It would be absurd 
to suppose that Congress could not carry this power into effect otherwise than by 
accepting the voluntary service of individuals. Absurd as it was, such had been 
the general impression, and Monroe was believed to have been one of the most 
emphatic in maintaining it. “Ask him,” suggested Randolph, “what he would 
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have done, while governor of Virginia and preparing to resist Federal usurpa- 
tion, had such an attempt been made by Mr. Adams and his ministers, especially 
in 1800. He can give the answer.” Doubtless the silence of the Constitution in 
“respect to conscription was conclusive to some minds in favor of the power; but 
the people preferred the contrary view, the more because militia service seemed 
to give more pay for less risk. | 
_ The chance of carrying such a measure through Congress was not great, yet 
Monroe recommended it as his first plan for raising men. He proposed to enroll 
- the free male population between eighteen and forty-five years of age into classes 
of one hundred, each to furnish four men and to keep their places supplied. ‘The 
second plan varied from the first only in the classification, not in the absence of 
compulsion. ‘The militia were to be divided into three sections according to age, 
with the obligation to serve, when required, for a term of two years. A third plan 
suggested the exemption from militia service of every five militiamen who could 
provide one man for the war. If none of these schemes should be approved by 
Congress, additional bounties must be given under the actual system. Of the 
four plans, the secretary preferred the first. ; 

The Senate committee immediately summoned Monroe to an interview. They 
wished an explanation of the failure in the recruiting service, and were told by 
Monroe that the failure was chiefly due to the competition of the detached militia 
for substitutes. The military committee of the House then joined with the mili- 
tary committee of the Senate in sounding the members of both bodies in order 
to ascertain the most rigorous measure that could be passed. According to the 
report of Troup of Georgia, chairman of the House committee, they “found that 
no efficacious measure, calculated certainly and promptly to fill the regular army, 
could be effectually resorted to. Measures were matured and proposed by the 
(House) committee, but were not pressed on the House, from the solemn con- 
viction that there was no disposition in the Legislature to act finally on the sub- 
ject 

Yet the issue was made at a moment of extreme anxiety and almost despair. 
In October, 1814, the result of the war was believed to depend on the establish- 
ment of an efficient draft. The price of United States six-per-cents showed better 
than any other evidence the opinion of the public; but the military situation, 
known to all the world, warranted deep depression. Sir George Prevost, about to 

be succeeded by an efficient commander—Sir George Murray, was then at King: 
ston organizing a campaign against Sackett’s Harbor, with an army of twenty 
thousand regular troops and a fleet that controlled the Lake. Another great force, 
military and naval, was known to be on its way to New Orleans; and the de 
fences of New Orleans were no stronger than those of Washington. One half 
the province of Maine, from Eastport to Castine, was already in British posses: 
sion. 

To leave no doubt of England’s intentions, despatches from Ghent, communi 
cating the conditions on which the British government offered peace, arrivec 
from the American commissioners and were sent, October 10, to Congress 
These conditions assumed rights of conquest. The British negotiators demandec 
four territorial or proprietary concessions, and all were vital to the integrity o 
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the Union. First, the whole Indian Territory of the Northwest, including about — 
one third of the State of Ohio, two thirds of Indiana, and nearly the entire 
region from which the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan were after- 
ward created, was to be set aside forever as Indian country under British guaranty. 
Second, the United States were to be excluded from military or naval contact 
with the Lakes. Third, they had forfeited their rights in the fisheries. Fourth, — 
they were to cede a portion of Maine to strengthen Canada. 

These demands, following the unparalleled insult of burning Washington, 
foreshadowed a war carried to extremities, and military preparations such as the 
Union had no means ready to repel. Monroe’s recommendations rested on the 
conviction that the nation must resort to extreme measures. Dallas’s financial 
plan could not have been suggested except as a desperate resource. Congress — 
understood as well as the Executive the impending peril, and stood in even more © 
fear of it. . 

Under these circumstances, when Troup’s committee refused to act, Giles re- 
ported, on behalf of the Senate committee, two military measures. The first, for 
filling the regular army, proposed to extend the age of enlistment from twenty- 
one to eighteen years; and to double the land-bounty; and to exempt from militia 
duty every militia-man who should furnish a recruit for the regular service. 

The second measure, reported the same day, November 5, purported to 
authorize the raising an army of eighty thousand militia-men by draft, to serve 
for two years within the limits of their own or an adjoining State. The provisions 
of this measure were ill-conceived, ill-digested, and unlikely to answer their 
purpose. The moment the debate began, the bill was attacked so vigorously as to 
destroy whatever credit it might have otherwise possessed. | 

Of all the supporters of the war, Senator Varnum of Massachusetts was one 
of the steadiest. He was also the highest authority in the Senate on matters per- 
taining to the militia. When Giles’s bill came under discussion November 16, 
Varnum began the debate by a speech vehemently hostile to the proposed legis- 
lation. He first objected that although the bill purported to call for an army of 
eighty thousand men, “yet in some of the subsequent sections of it we find that 
instead of realizing the pleasing prospect of seeing an ample force in the field, the 
force is to be reduced to an indefinite amount—which contradiction in terms, in- 
consistency in principle, and uncertainty in effect, cannot fail to produce mortifi- 
cation and chagrin in every breast.” Varnum objected to drafting men from the 
militia for two years’ service because the principle of nine months’ service was 
already established by the common law. If the nation wanted a regular force, why 
not make it a part of the regular army without a system of drafting militia “un- 
necessary, unequal, and unjust?” The machinery of classification and draft was 
“wholly impracticable.” The limit of service to adjoining States abandoned the 
objects for which the Union existed. The proffered bounties which ruin the 
recruiting service for the regular army; the proffered exemptions and reductions © 
in term of duty left no permanency to the service. The bill inflicted no penalties 
and charged no officers with the duty of making the draft. “I consider the whole 
system as resolving into a recommendation upon the patriotism of the States and 
Territories and upon the patriotism of the classes.” 
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_ The justice of Varnum’s criticism could not fairly be questioned. The bill 
authorized the President “to issue his orders to such officers of the militia as he 
may think proper,” and left the classification and draft in the hands of these 
militia officers. Every drafted man who had performed any tour of duty in the 
militia since the beginning of the war was entitled to deduct a corresponding 
term from his two years of service; and obviously the demand created for substi- 
tutes would stop recruiting for the regular army. 

Hardly had Varnum sat down when Senator Daggett of Connecticut spoke. 

“The bill,” said the Connecticut senator, “is incapable of being executed, as 
well as unconstitutional and unjust. It proceeds entirely upon the idea that the 
State governments will lend their aid to carry it into effect. If they refuse, it be- 
comes inoperative. Now, sir, will the Executives, who believe it a violation of the 
Constitution, assist in its execution? I tell you they will not.” 

Every member of the Senate who heard these words knew that they meant to 
express the will of the convention which was to meet at Hartford within a month. 
The sentiment thus avowed was supported by another New England senator, 
whose State was not a party to the convention. Jeremiah Mason of New Hamp- 
shire was second to no one in legal ability or in personal authority, and when 
he followed Daggett in the debate, he spoke with full knowledge of the effect his 
words would have on the action of the Hartford Convention and of the State 
executives. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “this system of military conscription thus recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War is not only inconsistent with the provisions and 
spirit of the Constitution, but also with all the principles of civil liberty. In 
atrocity it exceeds that adopted by the late Emperor of France for the subjuga- 
tion of Europe. . . . Such a measure cannot, it ought not to be submitted to. If 
it could in no other way be averted, I not only believe, but I hope, it would be 
resisted.” 

Mason pointed to the alternative—which Massachusetts was then adopting, as 
the necessary consequence of refusing power. to the government—that the States 
must resume the powers of sovereignty: 

“Should the national defence be abandoned by the general government, | 
trust the people, if still retaining a good portion of their resources, may rally 
under their State governments against foreign invasion, and rely with confidence 
on their own courage and virtue.” 

At that time the State of Massachusetts was occupied for one hundred miles 
of its sea-coast by a British force, avowedly for purposes of permanent conquest; 
and the State legislature, October 18, refused to make an inquiry, or to consider 
any measure for regaining possession of its territory, or to codperate with the na- 
tional government for the purpose, but voted to raise an army of ten thousand 
men. The object of this State army was suggested by Christopher Gore, the 
Federalist senator from Massachusetts who followed Mason in the debate. In 
personal and political influence Gore stood hardly second to Mason, and his 
opinions were likely to carry the utmost weight with the convention at Hart 
ford. With this idea necessarily in his mind, Gore told the Senate, 

“This (bill) is the first step on the odious ground of conscription—a plan, sir 
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which never will and never ought to be submitted to by this country while it re- 
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tains one idea of civil freedom; a plan, sir, which if attempted will be resisted by 


many States, and at every hazard. In my judgment, sir, it should be resisted by 

all who have any regard to public liberty or the rights of the several States.” 
These denunciations were not confined to New England. Senator Golds- 

borough of Maryland, also a Federalist, affirmed that the sentiment of abhor- 


rence for military duty was almost universal: 


«6 


Sir, you dare not—at least I hope you dare not—attempt a conscription to fill 
the ranks of your regular army. When the plan of the Secretary of War made its 


appearance, it was gratifying to find that it met with the abhorrence of almost — 


every man in the nation; and the merit of the bill before you, if such a measure 
can be supposed to have merit at all, is that it is little else, as regards the militia, 
than a servile imitation of the secretary's plan.” 
Nevertheless, when Goldsborough took his seat the Senate passed the Militia 
Bill by a vote of nineteen to twelve—Anderson of Tennessee and Varnum of 
Massachusetts joining the Federalists in opposition. The regular Army Bill, 
which was in effect a bill to sacrifice the regular army, passed November 11, with- 


out a division. Both measures then went to the House and were committed, No- 
vember 12, to the Committee of the Whole. 


Ordinarily such a measure would have been referred to the Military Commit- — 
tee, but in this instance the Military Committee would have nothing to do with ~ 


the Senate bill. Troup, the chairman, began the debate by denouncing it. The 
measure, he said, was inadequate to its object. “It is proposed to give you a militia 
force when you wanted, not a militia, but a regular force. . . . You have a de- 
ficiency of twenty-odd thousand to supply. How will you supply it? Assuredly 
the (Regular Army) bill from the Senate will not supply it. No, sir, the recruit- 
ing system has failed.” On the nature of the force necessary for the next cam- 
paign Troup expressed his own opinion and that of his committee, as well as that 
of the Executive, in language as strong as he could use at such a time and place. 
“If, after what has happened, I could for a moment believe there could be any 
doubt or hesitation on this point, I would consider everything as lost; then indeed 
there would be an end of hope and of confidence.” Yet on precisely this point 
Congress showed most doubt. Nothing could induce it to accept Troup’s view 
of the necessity for providing a regular army. “The bill from the Senate,” 
remonstrated Troup, “instead of proposing this, proposes to authorize the Presi- 
dent to call upon the States for eighty thousand raw militia; and this is to be our 
reliance for the successful prosecution of the war! Take my word for it, sir, that 
if you do rely upon it (the military power of the enemy remaining undivided) 
defeat, disaster, and disgrace, must follow.” 

The House refused to support Troup or the President. Calhoun was first to 
yield to the general unwillingness, and declared himself disposed to accept the 
Senate bill as a matter of policy. Richard M. Johnson, though sympathizing with 
Troup, still preferred to accept the bill as the only alternative to nothing: “Tf it 
was rejected, they would have no dependence for defence but on six months 
militia.” On the other hand, Thomas K. Harris of Tennessee protested that if 
the British government had it in their power to control the deliberations of Con- 
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gress, they could not devise the adoption of a measure of a military character 
better calculated to serve their purposes. The people he said, were in his part of 
the country prepared to make every sacrifice, and expected Congress, after the 
news from Ghent, to do its share; but Congress was about to adopt a measure of 
all others the best calculated to prolong the war. 

While the friends of the government spoke in terms of open discouragement 
and almost despair of the strongest military measure which Congress would 
consent to consider, the Federalists made no concealment of their wishes and 


intentions. Daniel Webster used similar arguments to those of his friend 


Jeremiah Mason in the Senate, affirming that the same principle which author- 


_ ized the enlistment of apprentices would equally authorize the freeing of slaves, 


and echoing pathetic threats of disunion. Other Federalists made no professions 
of sadness over the approaching dissolution of government. Artemas Ward of 
Massachusetts spoke December 14, the day before the Hartford Convention was 
to meet, and announced the course which events were to take: 

“That the Treasury is empty I admit; that the ranks of the regular army are 
thin I believe to be true; and that our country must be defended in all events, 
I not only admit but affirm. But, sir, if all the parts of the United States are 
defended, of course the whole will be defended. If every State in the Union, 
with such aid as she can obtain from her neighbors, defends herself, our whole 
country will be defended. In my mind the resources of the States will be applied 
with more economy and with greater effect in defence of the country under the 
State governments than under the government of the United States.” 

Such avowals of the intent to throw aside Constitutional duties were not lim- 
ited to members from New England. Morris S. Miller of New York made a 
vehement speech on the failure of national defence, and declared the inevitable 
result to be “that the States must and will take care of themselves; and they will 
preserve the resources of the States for the defence of the States.” He also de- 
clared that conscription would be resisted, and echoed the well-remembered 
declamation of Edward Livingston against the Alien Bill in 1798, when the 
Republican orator prayed to God that the States would never acquiesce in 
obedience to the law. 

“This house,” replied Duval of Kentucky, “has heard discord and rebellion 


encouraged and avowed from more than one quarter.” Indeed, from fully one 


: fourth of its members the House heard little else. Under the shadow of the 
Hartford Convention the Federalist members talked with entire frankness. “This 


great fabric seems nodding and tottering to its fall,” said Z. R. Shipherd of 
New York, December 9; “and Heaven only knows how long before the mighty 
ruin will take place.” J. O. Moseley of Connecticut “meant no improper menace” 
by predicting to the House, “if they were determined to prosecute the war by a 
recourse to such measures as are provided in the present bill, that they would 
have no occasion for future committees of investigation into the causes of 
the failure of their arms.” The latest committee of investigation had recently 
made a long report on the capture of Washington, carefully abstaining from 
expressing opinions of its own, or imputing blame to any one, and Moseley’s 
remark involved a double sneer. None of these utterances was resented. Rich? 


ese 


ard Stockton of New Jersey was allowed unanswered to denounce in measured 
terms the mild Militia Bill then under debate, from which the committee had 
already struck the term of two years’ service by substituting one year; and Stock- 
ton concluded his fine-drawn arguments by equally studied menace: . 
“This bill also attacks the right and sovereignty of the State governments. 
Congress is about to usurp their undoubted rights—to take from them their militia. 
By this bill we proclaim that we will have their men, as many as we please, when 


and where and for as long a time as we see fit, and for any service we see proper.’ 


Do gentlemen of the majority seriously believe that the people and the State gov- 


-ernments will submit to this claim? Do they believe that all the States of this. 
Union will submit to this usurpation? Have you attended to the solemn and almost — 


unanimous declaration of the legislature of Connecticut? Have you examined the 
cloud arising in the East? Do you perceive that it is black, alarming, portentous?” 

The Resolution of the Connecticut legislature to which Stockton referred was 
adopted in October, and authorized the governor in case of the passage of the 
Militia Bill to convoke the General Assembly forthwith, to consider measures “to 
secure and preserve the rights and liberties of the people of this State, and the 
freedom, sovereignty, and independence of the same.” Stockton’s speech was 
made December 10, and “the cloud arising in the East,” as he figured the Hart- 
ford Convention, was to take form December 15. The Republican speakers almost 


as earnestly used the full influence of these national fears to rouse the energies of | 


the House. They neither denied nor disguised the helplessness of government. All 
admitted dread of approaching disaster. Perhaps C. J. Ingersoll was the only 
member who declared that the war had been successful, and that Americans need 
no longer blush to be Americans; but Ingersoll disliked the Militia Bill as cordially 
as it was disliked by Troup or Varnum, and voted for it only because “something 
must be done.” 

“When our army,” said Samuel Hopkins of Kentucky, in closing the debate, “is 
composed of a mere handful of men, and our treasury empty so that it cannot pro- 
vide for this gallant handful; when an enemy, powerful and active, is beating 
against our shores like the strong wave of the ocean; when everything is at stake— 
surely such is not the moment for parsimonious feelings in raising taxes, 
or for forced constructions to defeat the means for raising men.” 

Notwithstanding every effort of the war-leaders, the opposition steadily won 
control over the House. Daniel Webster during his entire lifetime remembered 
with satisfaction that he shared with Eppes the credit of overthrowing what he 
called Monroe’s conscription. December 10, at Eppes’s motion, the House voted 
by a majority of sixty-two to fifty-seven to reduce the term of service from two 
years to one. A motion made by Daniel Webster to reduce the term to six 
months was lost by only one voice, the vote standing seventy-eight to seventy- 
nine. The bill passed at last, December 14, by a vote of eighty-four to seventy-two, 
in a House where the true war majority was forty-six. When the Senate insisted 
on its provision of two years’ service, Troup, in conference committee, compro- 
mised on eighteen months. Then the House, December 27, by a vote of seventy- 
three to sixty-four, rejected the report of its conference committee. The next day, 

‘December 28, in the Senate, Rufus King made an unpremeditated motion for 
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indefinite postponement. Some members were absent; no debate occurred. The 
question was immediately put, and carried by a vote of fourteen to thirteen. The 
effect of this action was to destroy the bill. 

With this failure the attempt to supply an army was abandoned, and Con- 
eress left the government to conduct the war in 1815, as in 1814, with thirty 
thousand regular troops and six months’ militia. Monroe’s effort to fill the ranks 
of the army ended in doubling the land-bounty; in authorizing the enlistment 
of minors, who had till then been enlisted without authorization; and in exempt- 
ing from militia duty such persons as should furnish a recruit for the regular 
army. The prospect was remote that such inducements could do more than re- 
pair the waste of the actual force; but the government was unable to pay a 
larger number even if the force could be raised, and Monroe was obliged to 
prepare for the next campaign with such slight means of defence as remained 
to him. The last effort to induce the House to consider a serious method of 
raising troops was made February 6, and was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, with tacit understanding that ordinary process of recruiting was not to 
be disturbed. According to the returns in the adjutant-general’s office, the whole 
number of men—non-commissioned officers, privates, musicians, and artificers, 
present or absent, sick or well—in the regular army February 16, 1815, was 
thirty-two thousand three hundred and sixty men. Nothing showed a possi- 
bility of greatly increasing the force by the means prescribed by Congress. 

The navy requiring little new legislation, readily obtained the little it asked. 
Almost the first Act of the session, approved Nov. 15, 1814, authorized the pur- 
chasing or building of twenty sixteen-guns sloops-of-war. Another Act of Feb. 
7, 1815, created a Board of Commissioners for the navy to discharge all the 
ministerial duties of the secretary, under his superintendence. 

This legislation, with the various tax-bills, comprised all that was accom- 
plished by Congress between the months of September and February toward a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. For the navy the prospect of success in the 
coming year was sufficiently fair, and privateering promised to be more active 
than ever; but the army was threatened with many perils. ‘The most serious of 
all dangers to the military service of the Union was supposed by Federalists 
to be the establishment of armies by the separate States. The attempt to estab- 
lish such an army by Massachusetts in time of peace had been one of the causes 

which led to the Constitution of 1789; and at the close of 1814, when Massa- 
- chusetts voted to raise an army of ten thousand men, the significance of the 
step was more clearly evident than in the time of the Confederation. 

The State of Massachusetts might be supposed to act in a spirit of hostility 
to the Constitution; but no such motive actuated States outside of New Eng- 
land. If they followed the same course, they did so because the national govern- 
ment was believed to be incompetent to the general defence. Of all the States 
Massachusetts alone possessed considerable resources, and could command both 
credit and specie; yet the creation of a State army of ten thousand men over- 
burdened her finances, and obliged her to claim her share of the national reve- 
nues. No other State could expect to support an army without immediate finan- 
cial trouble. Yet Governor Tompkins of New York recommended to the legis- 
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lature in September the establishment of a State army of twenty thousand men, 
and the legislature passed Acts for the purpose. The legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania took a similar measure into consideration. The legislature of Maryland 
passed an Act for raising five thousand State troops. Virginia decided also to 
create a State army, with two major-generals. South Carolina passed a law for 
raising a brigade of State troops, and appointed the officers. Kentucky took 
measures for raising a State army of ten thousand men. 

The national government, unable to create an efficient army of its own, 
yielded to necessity, and looked already to the State armies as levies to be taken 
into the national service in case of need. The States, on their side, unable to 
bear the expense of separate armies, expected to be relieved of the burden by 
the national government. Yet for the moment the States, however deficient their 
means might be, seemed better able than the general government not only to 
raise men but to support them. In January, 1815, the financial resources of the 
government were exhausted, so that the Treasury could not meet the drafts 
drawn by Major-General Jackson and the pressing demands of the paymaster 
at New Orleans. The Secretary of War was obliged to go from bank to bank 
of Washington and Georgetown asking, as a personal favor, loans of their bank- 
notes already depreciated about fifty per cent. So desperate, according to Mon- 
roe’s account, was the situation that his success depended on adding his own 
guaranty to that of the government. At no time of his life were Monroe’s means 
sufficient to supply his private needs, and nothing could express so strongly his 
sense of national bankruptcy as the assertion that his credit was required to sup- 
port that of the United States. 

The State armies were the natural result of such a situation. Congress could 
not resist the movement, and passed an Act, approved Jan. 27, 1815, authorizing 
the President to receive into the national service a certain proportion of the State 
troops, not exceeding forty thousand men in the aggregate. Little was said in 
debate on the bearings of the Act, which seemed to concede the demand of 
Massachusetts that the States should be allowed to raise troops at the expense of 
the United States. The Hartford Convention had then met, deliberated, and 
adjourned. Its report had been published, and among its demands was one that 
“these States might be allowed to assume their own defence.” The Federalists 
considered the Act of Jan. 27, 1815, as a “full and ample” concession of the de- 
mand. Senator Gore wrote to Governor Strong, January 22, while the measure 
was before the President, commenting on the financial and military expedients of 
Dallas and Monroe: 

“These appear to me the spasms of a dying government. . . . The bill author- 
izing the raising of State troops by the States, according to the plan sent you 
some time since, has passed both Houses. Thus one part of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hartford Convention seems to be adopted. The other—that to 
authorize the States to receive the taxes—will probably be more difficult to be at- 
tained. The accession to this seems not to accord with Mr. Monroe’s intimation 
in your letter, or rather in his letter to you. Indeed, if they have fears of the 
State governments, one can hardly account for this government’s authorizing the 
States to raise and keep in pay, at the expense of the United States, troops which 
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‘| may be used for purposes hostile to, or not conformable with, the views of the 
paymaster.” Js | 4% 
The accession to the principle of State armies which surprised Gore could be 
explained only by the government’s consciousness of helplessness. Gore was 
somewhat careful to express no opinion of the probable consequences, but other 
-Federalists spoke with entire candor. Timothy Pickering expected a division of 
the Union. Less extreme partisans looked only to a dissolution of government. 
A year afterward, in the calmer light of peace and union, Joseph Hopkinson, a 
very distinguished Federalist of Philadelphia, not deluded like the New Eng- 
landers by local pride or prejudice, declared publicly in Congress the common 
conviction of his party on the probable consequences of another year of war: 
“The federal government was at the last gasp of existence. But six months 


__ longer and it was no more. . . . The general government would have dissolved 


into its original elements; its powers would have returned to the States from 
which they were derived; and they doubtless would have been fully competent 
to their defence against any enemy. Does not everybody remember that all the 
great States, and I believe the small ones too, were preparing for this state. of 
things, and organizing their own means for their own defence?” 

Calhoun contradicted Hopkinson and denied his assertions; but on that subject 
Hopkinson was at least an equal authority. Calhoun knew well his own State, 
but he knew little of New England; and he had yet to learn, perhaps, to his own 
surprise, how easily a section of the Union could be wrought to treason. 
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THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


_ The Massachusetts legislature issued, October 17, its invitation to the New 
England States for a conference, and on the same day the newspapers published 
the despatches from Ghent, to August 20, containing British conditions of 
peace—which required, among greater sacrifices, a cession of Massachusetts ter- 
ritory, and an abandonment of fisheries and fishing rights conceded with Ameri- 
can independence. Two counties of the State beyond the Penobscot were then 
in British military possession, and a third, Nantucket, was a British naval station. 
Yet even under these circumstances the British demands did not shock the 


Federalist leaders. Governor Strong, after reading the Ghent documents October — 


17, wrote to Pickering at Washington, 


“If Great Britain had discovered a haughty or grasping spirit, it might naturally — 
have excited irritation; but I am persuaded that in the present case there is not — 


a member of Congress who, if he was a member of Parliament, would have 
thought that more moderate terms ought in the first instance to have been offered.” 

The argument seemed to prove only that members of Congress could also be 
haughty and grasping; but Governor Strong thought the British demands rea- 
sonable, and began at once to sound his friends in regard to the proposed con- 
cessions. The following day he wrote that the Essex people expected to lose the 
fisheries, but were ready to give up a portion of Maine to retain them. 

Pickering wrote in reply, acquiescing in the proposed barter of territory for 
fisheries, and also in the more extravagant British demands for the Indians and 
the Lakes. “I was gratified,” said Pickering, “to find my own sentiments corre- 
sponding with yours.” The leading Federalists united with Pickering and Strong 
in blaming the American negotiators and the government for rejecting the 
British offers. The same view was taken by the chief Federalist newspaper of 
the State, the Boston Centinel. 

Thus, in the November election, a few weeks later, two issues were impressed 
on the people of New England. In regard to neither issue did the Federalist 
leaders attempt concealment. The people were invited, as far as the press of both 
parties could decide the points of dispute, to express their opinion—first, whether 
the British conditions of peace should have been taken into consideration; second, 
whether the States should be represented at the Hartford Convention. The popu- 
lar response was emphatic. Everywhere in New England the Republican candi- 
dates were defeated; and the Federalists encouraged by the result—believing the 
Hartford Convention to be the most popular action taken by Massachusetts since 
the State adopted the Federal Constitution—prepared to support measures, looking 
to the restoration of peace and to the establishment of a new Federal compact 
comprising either the whole or a portion of the actual Union. 

However varied the wishes of the majority might be, they agreed in requiring 
a radical change in the organic law. This intention was their chief claim to 
popularity. The Boston Centinel, announcing November 9 the adhesion of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island to the Hartford Convention, placed over the an- 
nouncement the head-line, “Second and third Pillars of a new Federal Edifice 
reared.” During November and December, almost every day, the newspapers 
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discussed the question what the convention should do; and the chief divergence 
of opinion seemed to regard rather the immediate than the ultimate resort to 
forcible means of stopping the war. The extremists, represented in the press by 
~ John Lowell, asked for immediate action. : 

_ “Throwing off all connection with this wasteful war’—wrote “A New Eng- 
land Man” in the Centinel of December 17—“making peace with our enemy 
and opening once more our commerce with the world, would be a wise and 
manly course. The occasion demands it of us, and the people at large are ready 
to meet it.” 

Apparently Lowell was right. The people showed no sign of unwillingness to 
meet any decision that might be recommended by the convention. As the mo- 
ment approached, the country waited with increasing anxiety for the result. The 
Republican press—the National Intelligencer as well as the Boston Patriot—at 
first ridiculed the convention, then grew irritable, and at last betrayed signs of 
despair. On both sides threats were openly made and openly defied; but in 
Massachusetts the United States government had not five hundred effective 
troops, and if the convention chose to recommend that the State should declare 
itself neutral and open its ports, no one pretended that any national power 
existed in Massachusetts capable of preventing the legislature from carrying the 
recommendation into effect if it pleased. 

From immediate extravagance Massachusetts was saved by the leaders who, 
knowing the popular excitement, feared lest the convention should be carried 
too fast into disorder, and for that reason selected representatives who could be 
trusted to resist emotion. When George Cabot was chosen as the head of the 
State delegation, the character of the body was fixed. The selection of Cabot did 
not please the advocates of action. Pickering wrote to Lowell suggesting doubts 
whether Cabot was the fittest choice. Lowell replied that he shared these doubts, 
and that in consequence he had been led to oppose the convention altogether, 
because it would not withdraw the State resources from the general government. 
Cabot, he said, was “most reluctantly dragged in like a conscript to the duty of 
a delegate;” he had always been despondent as to the course of public affairs 
and felt no confidence in the possibility of awakening the people to their true 
disease—which was not the war or the Union, but democracy. Lowell did not 
know “a single bold and ardent man” among the Massachusetts or Connecticu 
delegates. In the Centinel of December 7 he described Cabot’s tendencies ir 
language evidently intended as a warning to Cabot himself: 

There are men who know that our troubles are not the offspring of this wai 
alone, and will not die with it. But they despair of relief, and think resistance 
unavailing. They consider the people in their very nature democratic, and tha 
nothing but the severity of their sufferings has driven them from those men anc 
that system out of which have grown all our evils; that should they be restored t 
that state of prosperity which they once enjoyed, the same passions and opinion 
would diffuse themselves through the country, and the same course of conduc 
be again followed out.” 

Cabot shocked Pickering by expressing all his favorite political views in on 
brief question: “Why can’t you and I let the world ruin itself its own way? 
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Such a turn of mind was commonly the mark of a sceptical spirit, which doubted 
whether the world at best was worth the trouble of saving; and against this inert 
and indifferent view of human affairs New England offered a constant protest. 
Yet the Massachusetts delegation to Hartford was in sympathy with Cabot, 
while the Massachusetts legislature seemed to sympathize with Pickering. Wil- 
liam Prescott, another member of the delegation, was chiefly remarkable for 
prudence and caution; Nathan Dane bore the same stamp; Harrison Gray Otis 
took character and color from his surroundings. The Connecticut delegation— 
James Hillhouse, Chauncey Goodrich, Roger M. Sherman, and others—were 
little likely to recommend “effectual measures.” The convention consisted of men 
supposed to be inclined to resist popular pressure, and Cabot was probably serious 
in replying to a young friend who asked him what he was to do at Hartford: “We 
are going to keep you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.” 

In the Council Chamber of the State House at Hartford the delegates as- 
sembled, December 15, and gave instant evidence of their intention to discourage — 
appeals to popular emotion. ‘Their earliest steps decided their whole course. They 
chose George Cabot as their President, and they made their sessions secret. 
Under no circumstances could the convention have regarded itself as a popular 
body, for the delegates numbered only twenty-three persons, mostly cautious 
and elderly men, who detested democracy, but disliked enthusiasm almost as 
much. ‘Two new members, appointed by popular meetings in New Hampshire, 
were next admitted; and toward the close of the sessions another member, repre- 
senting the county of Windham in Vermont, was given a seat. Thus enlarged, 
the convention over which George Cabot presided numbered twenty-six mem- 
bers besides the secretary, Theodore Dwight. 

Excess of caution helped to give the convention an air of conspiracy, which 
warned future conspirators to prefer acting, or appearing to act, in public. The 
secrecy of the Hartford conference was chiefly intended to secure freedom for 
the exchange of opinion, and also in some degree to prevent premature ‘excite- 
ment and intrusion of popular feeling; but the secrecy created a belief that the 
debates would not bear publicity. Possibly much was said which verged on trea- 
sonable conspiracy; but the members were not men of a class likely to act beyond - 
their instructions, and they adhered strictly to the practical task imposed on 
them. Some years afterward, Harrison Gray Otis, laboring to clear his political 
reputation from the stigma of membership, caused the official journal of the con- 
vention to be published; and the record, though revealing nothing of what was 
said, proved that nothing was formally done or proposed which contradicted the 
grave and restrained attitude maintained in its public expression. 

On the first day of its meeting the convention appointed a committee to con- 
sider and report upon the business to be done. Chauncey Goodrich, Otis, and 
three other members formed this committee, which reported the next day the 
points in dispute between the States and the national government,—the militia 
power, conscription power, duty and means of defence, and matters of a like na- 
ture. After two days of discussion, the convention appointed another committee 
to frame a general project of measures, and again placed a Connecticut man— 
Nathaniel Smith—at its head, with Otis second. Still another committee was ap- 
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pointed, December 21, to prepare a report showing the reasons which guided the 
convention to its results; and of that committee Otis was chairman. a 

Clearly, Otis took the chief burden of business; and the result could scarcely 
fail to reflect in some degree the character of the man as well as of the body for 
which he was acting. Though ambitious of leading, Otis never led. John Lowell 
described his character, as it was understood in Boston, perhaps somewhat 

harshly, for Otis was no favorite with any class of men who held fixed opinions: 
_ “Mr, Otis is naturally timid-and frequently wavering—to-day bold, and to- 
- morrow like a hare trembling at every breeze. It would seem by his language that 
he is prepared for the very boldest measures, but he receives anonymous letters 
every day or two threatening him with bodily harm. It seems the other party 
suspect his firmness. He is sincere in wishing thorough measures, but a thousand 
fears restrain him.” 

Otis was the probable author of the report, adopted December 24, recom- 
mending a course to the convention; and he was chairman of the larger commit- 
tee to which that report was referred, and within which the final report—after a 
discussion lasting from December 24 to December 30—was framed. The discus- 
sions, both in committee and in convention, took much time and caused some 
difficulties; but nothing was ever known of the speeches made, or of the motions 
proposed, or of the amendments offered. All the reports were finally adopted by 
the convention; and all proposed business then having been finished, January 5 
the convention adjourned sine die, authorizing Cabot to call another meeting 
at Boston if he should at any time see occasion for it. 

‘The report, therefore, contained all the information which the convention 
intended to make public, and only from that document could the ultimate 
object of the members be inferred. It was immediately published in Connecticut, 
and at the meeting of the legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut in 
January it was laid before them for approval. 

Considering the conservative temper of the delegates and their dislike for ex- 
treme measures, the report bore striking evidence of the popular passion which 
urged them forward. A few paragraphs in its first pages showed the spirit of 
its recommendations, and a few more showed the effect expected from them. 

“It is a truth not to be concealed that a sentiment prevails to no inconsiderable 
extent . . . that the time for a change is at hand. . . . This opinion may ulti 
mately prove to be correct; but as the evidence on which it rests is not yet con: 
clusive, . . . some general considerations are submitted in the hope of recon: 
ciling all to a course of moderation and firmness which may . . . probably avert 
the evil, or at least insure consolation and success in the last resort. . . . A 
severance of the Union by one or more States against the will of the rest, anc 
especially in time of war, can be justified only by absolute necessity.” 

Having thus discouraged precipitation, and argued in favor of firm anc 
moderate measures as a probable means of preserving the Union, the repor 
sketched the limits of the Union that was to be preserved. In a paragraph closeh 
following the precedent of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, the report assertec 
the right and duty of a State to “interpose its authority” for the protection 0 
its citizens from infractions of the Constitution by the general government 
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In the immediate crisis, this interposition should take the form of State laws to 
protect the militia or citizens from conscriptions and drafts; of an arrangement 
with the general government authorizing the States to assume their own defence, 
and to retain “a reasonable portion of the taxes collected within the said States” 
for the purpose; and of State armies to be held in, readiness to serve for the de- 
fence of the New England States upon the request of the governor of the State 
invaded. | py tae 

Such measures involved the establishment of a New England Confederation. 
The proposed union of the New England States for their own defence ignored | 
any share to be taken by the general government in the defence of the national 
territory, and reduced that government to helplessness. What could be done by 
New England might be done by all; and the Federalists assumed that all would 
be obliged to do it. 

If the general government should reject the request for the proposed arrange- 
ment, the ultimate emergency must arise; but with the measures to be then taken 
the convention would not interfere. 

“It would be inexpedient for this convention to diminish the hope of a suc- 
cessful issue to such an application by recommending, upon supposition of a 
contrary event, ulterior proceedings. Nor is it indeed within their province. In 
a state of things so solemn and trying as may then arise, the legislatures of the 
States, or conventions of the whole people or delegates appointed by them for 
the express purpose in another convention, must act as such urgent circum- 
stances may then require.” 

Besides the measures of urgency which must be immediately accepted by the 
national government, the convention recommended seven amendments to the 
Constitution; but on these no immediate action was required. The single issue 
forced on the government by the convention was that of surrendering to Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island “a reasonable portion of the taxes col- 
lected within said States,” and consenting to some arrangement “whereby the 

said States may, separately or in concert, be empowered to assume upon them- 
selves the defence of their territory against the enemy.” If the United States 
government should decline such an arrangement, the State legislatures were. to 
send delegates to another convention to meet at Boston, June 15, “with such 
powers and instructions as the exigency of a crisis so momentous may require. 

While the convention was preparing its report, from December 15 to Jan- 
uary 5, the public waited with the utmost curiosity for the result. Major Jesup, 
famous at Chippawa and Lundy’s Lane, was then recruiting for the Twenty- 
fifth United States Infantry at Hartford, and reported constantly to the Presi- 
dent and War Department, but he could tell nothing of the convention that was 
not notorious. His letters were mere surmises or unmilitary comments on the 
treasonable intentions of the meeting. The Federalists knew no more than was 
known to the Republicans; but while they waited, they expressed fear only lest 
the convention should fall short of their wishes. 

‘T care nothing more for your actings and doings,” wrote Gouverneur Morris 
to Pickering in Congress. “Your decree of conscriptions and your levy of con- 
tributions are alike indifferent to one whose eyes are fixed on a star in the East, 
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which he believes to be the day-spring of freedom and glory. The traitors anc 
madmen assembled at Hartford will, I believe, if not too tame and timid, b 
hailed hereafter as the patriots and sages of their day and generation.” 

As far as newspapers reflected public opinion, the people of New Englan 
held the same views as those expressed by Gouverneur Morris. The Bosto: 
Centinel contained, December 28, an address to the Hartford Convention an 
nouncing that the once venerable Constitution had expired: “At your hand: 
therefore, we demand deliverance. New England is unanimous. And we an 
nounce our irrevocable decree that the tyrannical oppression of those who a 
present usurp the powers of the Constitution is beyond endurance. And we wil 
resist it.” A meeting at Reading in Massachusetts, January 5, pledged itself t 
make no more returns for taxation and to pay no more national taxes until th 
State should have made its decision known. 
2a newspaper paragraph copied by the Federalist press advised the Presiden 
to provide himself with a swifter horse than he had at Bladensburg if he mean 
to attempt to subjugate the Eastern States. “He must be able to escape at : 
greater rate than forty miles a day, or the swift vengeance of New Englan 
will overtake the wretched miscreant in his flight.” Such expressions of the pres 
on either side were of little authority, and deserved no great attention; but th 
language of responsible and representative bodies could not be denied weight 
Opposition to the convention seemed cowed. Apparently the State was read 
for immediate action; and the convention, in recommending a delay of si: 
months, risked general disapproval. 

While the public was in this temper, the convention adjourned and its repor 
was given to the press. No one doubted that moderate men would approve it 
The only persons whose approval was in question were “bold and ardent” pat 
tisans, like Gouverneur Morris, Pickering, and John Lowell, who wanted in 
stant action. Chiefly for the sake of unanimity, these men gave in their adhesion 
John Lowell hastened to publish his acquiescence in the convention’s report 
Pickering also approved it, although Pickering’s approval was partly founded o1 
the belief that the Union was already dissolved, and no further effort in tha 
direction need be made. 

“If the British succeed in their expedition against New Orleans,” Pickerin: 
wrote to Lowell,—“and if they have tolerable leaders I see no reason to doub 
of their success,—I shall consider the Union as severed. This consequence I deen 
inevitable. I do not expect to see a single representative in the next Congres 
from the Western States.” 

Governor Strong and Senator Gore also approved the convention’s report 
On receiving it at Washington, January 14, Gore wrote to Strong: “The resul 
of the Hartford Convention is here, and affords satisfaction to most if not to all,- 
to some because they see not the point nor consequence of the recommendatiot 
as relates to taxes.” The point and consequence of that recommendation wer 
clear to Gore, and he approved of both. 

If any leading Federalist disapproved the convention’s report, he left no recor 
of the disapproval. In such a case, at such a moment, silence was acquiescence 
As far as could be inferred from any speeches made or letters written at th 
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‘time, the Federalist party was unanimous in acquiescing in the recommenda- 
tions of the Hartford Convention. | 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut the acquiescence was express. The legis- 

lature, convened at Boston, January 18, hastened to refer the convention’s report 
to a joint committee, which reported, January 24, Resolutions that the legisla- 
ture “do highly approve” the proceedings of the convention, and that State 
commissioners should immediately proceed to Washington to effect the arrange- 
ment proposed. By a very large majority of three to one, the legislature adopted 

_the Resolutions, making the acts of the convention their own. Three commis- 
sioners were quickly appointed,—Harrison Gray Otis at their head,—and in the 
early days of February started for Washington. 

Massachusetts was then more than ever convinced that it must peremptorily 
insist on taking its share of the national revenue into its own hands. Already 
the first step toward providing a State army had plunged the State treasury into 
financial difficulties, and measures for defence were stopped until new resources 
could be obtained. To the surprise of Governor Strong, the Massachusetts banks, 
restrained by their charters, applied to the State government the same rigorous re- 
fusal of credit which they had applied to the national government, and Strong 
found himself unable to obtain even the loan of one million dollars authorized by 

the legislature at its autumn session. The miscarriage cast a shade of ridicule on 

the character of the State which criticised so severely the failure of the national 
government to defend it, and found itself unable to take the first step toward 
defence without the aid of the national government, bankrupt and impotent 
though it was. Governor Strong sent to the legislature on the first day of its 
winter session a message that might have been sent by Madison to Congress. 
He reminded the legislature that it had, by a Resolution of Oct. 11, 1814, au- 
thorized a loan of a million dollars from the banks. 

“At that time,” continued Strong’s message, “it was supposed that there would 
be no difficulty in procuring the requisite sums from that source, and the treas- 
urer soon obtained loans to a considerable amount; but the directors of some 
of the banks declared themselves unable to lend, and others have expressed 
such reluctance as forbids an expectation that the whole amount can be ob- 
tained in that way during the continuance of the present cautious operations 
of the banks.” 

The treasurer had obtained $631,000, and with the expenditure of that sum 
the work of defence and the organization of the State army ceased. “The efforts 
of defensive preparation which were made in this State the last year,” Governor 
Strong declared, “will, if continued at the expense of the Commonwealth, be 
fatal to our finances.” The necessary consequence followed, that the State must 
take the national revenues. Accordingly the committee of both Houses, to which 
the subject was referred, reported an approval of suspending the organization 
of State troops “until in virtue of some arrangement to be made with the national 
government sufficient funds can be provided for their pay and support, with- 
out recourse to additional taxes.” Under such circumstances the national gov- 
ernment was little likely to surrender its resources, and every symptom showed 


that the State then meant to seize them. 
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The same committee formally approved the governor's course in declining 


to co-operate with the national government in expelling the enemy from Maine. 


The public excuse for the refusal was founded on the condition of the Treasury. 


In Federalist society the weightier motive was supposed to be the wish to leave 


on the national government the odium of failure to defend the State. 

While Massachusetts sustained the Hartford Convention, and pressed to an 
issue the quarrel with the national government, Connecticut acted with equal 
zeal in the same sense. The governor, John Cotton Smith, was an old man, and 
neither his opinions nor his passions were extreme; but as far as concerned the 
Hartford Convention, his views differed little from those of Pickering and 
Lowell. He called a special session of the legislature for January 25, to act on 
the delegates’ report; and his speech at the opening of the session would have 


been taken for irony, had his moderation of character not been known. “The 


temperate and magnanimous course proposed for our adoption cannot fail to 
allay the apprehensions which many have professed to entertain, and to enliven 
the hopes of all who cherish our national Union, and are disposed to place it 


on a solid and durable basis.” The legislature without delay approved the meas- 


ures recommended by the convention, and appointed delegates to accompany 
those sent from Massachusetts to effect the proposed arrangement with the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

In later times the Hartford Convention was often and vigorously defended 
by writers whose works were friendly to the national government, and whose 


influence was popular. The wisdom, loyalty, and patriotism of George Cabot 


and his associates became the theme of authors whose authority was above dis- 
pute. Nearly always the defence rested on the argument that popular opinion 


went beyond the convention’s report, and that the convention risked its credit 


by refusing to advise instant withdrawal from the Union. This view was ap- 
parently correct. The efforts of the moderate Federalists to praise the moderation 
of the report, and the labored protests of the extremists against the possible 
suspicion that they objected to its moderation, showed that the convention was 
then believed to have offered resistance to what Governor Smith stigmatized as 
“rash councils or precipitate measures.” The tone of the press and the elections 
bore out the belief that a popular majority would have supported an abrupt 
and violent course. 

The tone of the minority at the time showed a similar belief that Massachusetts 
favored disunion. During all the proceedings of the State legislatures and the 
convention, the loyal press and citizens never ceased to point out the dangerous, 
treasonable, and absurd results to be expected from the course pursued. In the 
Massachusetts Senate John Holmes of Maine attacked the convention and its 
doings in a speech that gave him wide reputation. Threats of civil war were freely 
uttered and defied. Among the least violent of Federalists was James Lloyd, 
recently United States senator from Massachusetts; and to him as a man of 
known patriotism John Randolph addressed a letter, Dec. 15, 1814, remon- 
strating against the Hartford Convention that day to meet. Lloyd replied in a 
letter also published, advising Randolph and the Virginians to coerce Madison 
into retirement, and to place Rufus King in the Presidency as the alternative 
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to a fatal issue. The assertion of such an alternative showed how desperate the 
situation was believed by the moderate Federalists to be. : 


A long letter of a similar kind was written, Nov. 26, 1814, by Jonathan Mason ~ : 


to Wilson Cary Nicholas. The opinion of the men among whom Mason lived 
was expressly declared by Mason to the effect that “Great Britain will not treat 


with Mr. Madison. He must retire, or the country and the Union are at an 


end. . . . This is plain language, but in my soul I believe it true. We shall not 
be destroyed to-day or to-morrow, but it will come; and the end of these measures 
Cof the Administration) will be disunion and disgrace.” rh 

In the Republican party the belief was universal that the Hartford Conven- 
tion could lead only to a New England Confederation; and the belief was not 
confined to partisans. An anecdote that George Ticknor delighted in telling, 
illustrated the emotion that then agitated men far beyond the passing and fitful 
excitements of party politics. Ticknor, a young Federalist twenty-three years 
old, wished for letters of introductign to Virginia, and asked them from John 
Adams, then a man of eighty, whose support of the war made him an object of 
antipathy to the party he had led. © 

“When I visited him in Quincy to receive these letters,” related Ticknor, “I 
had a remarkable interview with him, which at the time disturbed me not a 
little. . . . Soon after I was seated in Mr. Adams'’s parlor,—where was no one _ 
but himself and Mrs. Adams, who was knitting,—he began to talk of the con- 
dition of the country with great earnestness. I said not a word; Mrs. Adams was 
equally silent; but Mr. Adams, who was a man of strong and prompt passions, 
went on more and more vehemently. He was dressed in a single-breasted 
dark-green coat, buttoned tightly by very large white metal buttons over his 
somewhat rotund person. As he grew more and more excited in his discourse, 
he impatiently endeavored to thrust his hand into the breast of his coat. The 
buttons did not yield readily; at last he forced his hand in, saying, as he did so, 
in a very loud voice and most excited manner: “Thank God! thank God! George 
Cabot’s close-buttoned ambition has broke out at last: he wants to be President 
of New England, sir!’” 

Whether George Cabot wanted it or not, he was in danger of becoming what 
John Adams predicted. He was far from being the first man who had unwill- 
ingly allowed himself to be drawn into a position from which escape was im- 
possible. After going so far, neither leaders nor people could retreat. The next 
and easy step of sequestrating the direct and indirect taxes was one to which the 
State stood pledged in the event of a refusal by President Madison and Con- 
gress to surrender them. After such an act, the establishment of a New Eng- 
land Confederation could hardly be matter of choice. 
__ If so considerable a mass of concurrent testimony did not prove the gravity of 
the occasion, as it was understood by the most intelligent and best-informed 
men of the time, ample evidence could be drawn from other sources. William 
Wirt described the painful anxiety of Madison as early as the month of October. 
Throughout Virginia the depression was akin to despair. John Randolph and 
Wilson Cary Nicholas gave expression to it in letters to prominent New Eng- 
landers; but Jefferson in private was still more pronounced in his fears. “The 
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war, had it proceeded, would have upset our government,” he wrote to Gallatin 
a year later, “and a new one, whenever tried, will do it.” George Ticknor, after 
obtaining at Quincy his letter of introduction from John Adams to Jefferson, 
delivered it at Monticello at a time when the anxiety for the safety of New 
Orleans was acute. He found Jefferson convinced that the city must fall, and 
Jefferson expressed the expectation that the British would hold it indefinitely. 
Pickering felt the same conviction, and regarded the event as a dissolution of 
the Union. 

The Federal Republican of Baltimore published, January 5, the day when 
the Hartford Convention adjourned, a letter from Washington announcing 
“an explosion at hand; that the President would be called on to resign; and 
there must be peace by that or a future Administration.” The fall of New 
Orleans was to be the signal for a general demand that Madison should resign, 
and the Federalist press already prepared the ground by insisting that “Mr. 
Madison has scarcely raised his little finger to preserve New Orleans,” and 
would finally determine to abandon the State of Louisiana. That Madison’s 
authority could survive two such blows as the capture of Washington and the 
loss of Louisiana seemed improbable; but that he should resign was impossible, 
though the alternative was a collapse of government. 

When the month of February arrived, government and people were waiting 
with keen apprehension for some new disaster, and the least probable solution 
was that England knowing the situation would consent to any tolerable peace. 
The Federal Republican of January 28, commenting on the expected bank veto, 
summed up the consequences, not unfairly from its point of view, in few words: 

“It is impossible, as Mr. Giles said in his luminous and eloquent argument 
upon the measure (of a national bank), that the government can stand these 
reiterated shocks. . . . The interest upon the public debt remains unpaid, and 
there exists not the means, without making the most ruinous sacrifices to pay it. 
The government is in arrears to the army upward of nine million dollars; to 
the navy, about four millions. . . . The condition of our finances is known to 
the enemy; and is it possible he will be such a fool as to give us peace, after the 
mortal blow we aimed at him, when he knows we cannot pay the interest on the 
public debt, that we cannot pay our army or our navy, and when he finds us 
unable to defend any part of the country at which he strikes?” 


CHAPTER XXV 
NEW ORLEANS IN DANGER 


A despatch from Lord Bathurst, marked “most secret,” and dated July 30, 
1814, informed Major-General Ross that, after finishing his operations in 
Chesapeake Bay, he was to sail with his whole force to Jamaica, where he 
would join an expedition then preparing in England to rendezvous at Cape 
Negril on the west coast of Jamaica about November 20. Lieutenant-General 
Lord Hill was to command the combined land-forces. These orders were given 
before the arrival of a long report from Vice-Admiral Cochrane concerning the 
military condition of the American territories on the Gulf of Mexico, which 
Cochrane considered such “that he had no doubt in his mind that three thou- 
sand British troops landed at Mobile, where they would be joined by all the | 
Indians, with the disaffected French and Spaniards, would drive the Ameri- 
cans entirely out of Louisiana and the Floridas.” 

Circumstances induced the British government to defer sending Lord Hill, 
with a large force, to the Gulf; and Cochrane was informed by a despatch, dated 
August 10, that Major-General Ross was directed to carry out the Vice-Admiral’s 
plans, which required fewer men. Orders were sent to Ross, of the same date, 
informing him that reinforcements amounting to more than twenty-one hun- 
dred rank-and-file were preparing to sail from England, which with the Fifth 
West India regiment and two hundred black pioneers from Jamaica would 
enable Ross to carry more than five thousand effective rank-and-file to the 
theatre of his operations. 

Ross’s detailed instructions were dated September 6. They began by recount- 
ing the force which was intended to act against New Orleans. The brigade 
from the Gironde which Ross took to the Chesapeake was estimated at about 
twenty-three hundred effectives, and a battalion which he had taken from 
Bermuda was supposed to have raised his rank-and-file to thirty-four hundred 
men. In. addition to this force, a brigade under Major-General Keane, num- 
bering twenty-one hundred and fifty men, was under orders for Jamaica, which 
with the black troops would enable Ross to proceed to his destination “with near 
six thousand men, exclusive of the marines and seamen. . . . About the same 
time you will be joined by the First West India regiment from Guadeloupe.” 

The objects which rendered the success of the expedition “extremely im- | 
portant” were two: first, the command of the mouth of the Mississippi, so as to 
deprive the back settlements of America of their communication with the sea; 
second, “to occupy some important and valuable possession by the restoration of 
which we may improve the conditions of peace, or which may entitle us to 
exact its cession as the price of peace.” 

The point of attack was left to the discretion of Cochrane and Ross. They 
might proceed directly against New Orleans, or move in the first instance into 
the back parts of Georgia and the country of the friendly Indians. In either 
case, the second object in view could not be attained against the will of the 
inhabitants. “With their favor and co-operation, on the other hand, we may 
expect to rescue the whole province of Louisiana from the United States. 


“If therefore you shall find in the inhabitants a general and decided disposi- 
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Jackson’s Army on his expedition 
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tion to withdraw from their recent connection with the United States, eithe 
with the view of establishing themselves as an independent people or of re 
turning under the dominion of the Spanish Crown, you will give them every 
support in your power; you will furnish them with arms and clothing, anc 
assist in forming and disciplining the several levies, provided you are fully 
satisfied of the loyalty of their intentions, which will be best evinced by thei 
committing themselves in some act of decided hostility against the Unitec 
States. . . . You will discountenance any proposition of the inhabitants t 
place themselves under the dominion of Great Britain; and you will direct thei 
disposition toward returning under the protection of the Spanish Crown rathe 
than to the attempting to maintain what it will be much more difficult to secur 
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substantially,—their independence as a separate State; and you must give them 
clearly to understand that Great Britain cannot pledge herself to make the in- 
dependence of Louisiana, or its restoration to the Spanish Crown, a sine qua non 
of peace with the United States.” 

After occupying New Orleans, Ross and Cochrane were to decide whether 
any further military operations could be carried on; and if nothing of material 
importance could be attempted, they were to send the disposable part of their 
force to Bermuda. 

Ross’s report of the capture of Washington reached Lord Bathurst Septem- 
ber 27, and caused so much satisfaction that the British government decided to 
show its approval by placing another major-general, Lambert, with a brigade 
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numbering twenty-two hundred rank-and-file, under Ross’s command, to be 
used without restriction, either in the Middle or the Southern States. The 
Prince Regent highly applauded the ability with which Ross had conducted the 
capture of Washington, “an enterprise so creditable to his Majesty's arms, and so 
well calculated to humble the presumption of the American government, which 
contrary to the real interests, and as it is believed involved that country in an 
unnecessary and unjust war against his Majesty.” Only in one respect did 
Bathurst hint a criticism on the course pursued by Ross. While informing 
him, September 29, that reinforcements were on their way which would place 
upward of ten thousand men under his command, to be used very much at his 
discretion, Bathurst added: 

“You and your troops have gained great credit in the discipline you observed 
at Washington. It is no disparagement of your merit to say that it was prudent 
as well as merciful to show such forbearance. If, however, you should attack 
Baltimore, and could, consistent with that discipline which it is essential for 
you not to relax, make its inhabitants feel a little more the effects of your visit 
than what has been experienced at Washington, you would make that portion 
of the American people experience the consequences of the war who have most 
contributed to its existence.” 

When this despatch was written, Ross had made his attack on Baltimore, and 
had failed. The report of his failure and death was received by the War De- 
partment in London October 17, and Bathurst as soon as possible selected a new 
commander for the expedition to New Orleans. Orders, dated October 24, were 
sent to Major-Generals Sir Edward Pakenham and Gibbs to join Vice-Admiral 
Cochrane forthwith, detailing the force at their command. Pakenham was to 
follow the instructions already given to Ross, and was especially enjoined to 
conciliate the people of Louisiana: 

“You will for that purpose cause the force under your command to observe 
the strictest discipline; to respect the lives and the property of all those who are 
inclined to a peaceable deportment, and by no means to excite the black popu- 
lation to rise against their masters.” 

The Statira received orders, October 28, to convey Major-Generals Paken- 
ham and Gibbs to the rendezvous at Negril Bay in Jamaica, whither the large 
force intended for New Orleans was already moving from several distant 
quarters. The day for beginning the movement on New Orleans was already 
fixed for November 20, and Pakenham could at that season hardly expect to 
reach Jamaica in time to sail with his troops. Meanwhile the English press 
talked openly of the expedition and its object. 

Military District No. 7, in which New Orleans and Mobile were situated, 
had not been neglected by the United States government. The regular force 
assigned by Secretary Armstrong for its defence consisted of five regiments of 
United States Infantry,—the Second, Third, Seventh, Thirty-ninth, and Forty- 
_ fourth, with three hundred and fifty artillerists,—an aggregate of two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-eight men. The provision was relatively liberal. 
District No. 5, on Chesapeake Bay, contained an aggregate of two thousand 
two hundred and eight regular troops; District No. 6, including North and 
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South Carolina and Georgia, was allotted two thousand two hundred and 
forty-four men. One half the regular army was employed in such garrison duty, 
and a greater number could not have been allotted consistently with retaining 
an army in the field. Indeed, the only means by which Armstrong could pro- 
vide so strong a defence, aggregating nearly eight thousand men, for the 
Southern States, was by stripping Massachusetts. District No. 1, including 
Massachusetts and Maine, contained only six hundred and fifty-five regular 
troops; and District No. 2, including Rhode Island and Connecticut, contained 
only seven hundred and fourteen. Besides the regular troops, New Orleans 
enjoyed the protection of gunboats and one or two larger armed vessels. The 
city needed only an efficient commander to defy any ordinary attack. 

Armstrong supplied a commander who might, as he believed, be safely con- 
sidered efficient. In the month of May Andrew Jackson was appointed to the 
command of Military District No. 7, with headquarters at Mobile. At that 
moment Jackson, having finished the Creek war, was about to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the future control of the Creek nation, and he did not 
take immediate command of his district. No occasion for haste existed. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1814 no British force of consequence approached the Gulf 
of Mexico, or was likely to approach it until the frosts began. Jackson was 
detained in the centre of Alabama, undisturbed by fears for New Orleans, 
until the so-called Treaty of Capitulation of August 9 with the Creeks released 
him from further duties in that region. He left the Creek country August 11, 
with his regular troops, going by water down the Alabama River, and arriving 
at Mobile about August 15. 

At the same moment government was brought to a stand-still at Washington 
by the appearance of General Ross’s army in the Patuxent, and the raids on 
Washington and Baltimore. Between August 20 and September 25 the War 
Department could do little more than attend to its own pressing dangers. Jack- 
son. was left independent, substantially dictator over the Southwest. If New 
England carried out its intentions, and the government sank, as seemed prob- 
able, into helplessness, his dictatorship was likely to be permanent. 

When Jackson arrived at Mobile, August 15, the defence of New Orleans 
was not in his mind. The people of Tennessee and Georgia had long been bent 
on the seizure of the Floridas, and Jackson had been one of the most ardent 
in favoring the step. The Creek war and the escape of the hostile Creeks to 
East Florida strengthened his conviction that the Spaniards must be expelled. 
He had begun the war with the idea of pushing his army directly through the 
Creek country to Pensacola, which he meant to hold. ‘The instant he succeeded 
in destroying the military power of the Creeks, he began preparations for in- 
vading Florida. As early as July he wrote to the War Department suggesting 
an attack on Pensacola: : 

“Will you only say to me, Raise a few hundred militia (which can be quickly 
done), and with such a regular force as can be conveniently collected, make a 
descent upon Pensacola and reduce it?” 

At the same time Jackson entered, July 12, into an angry correspondence 
with the Spanish governor of Pensacola, and requested him to deliver up the 
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Creek warriors who had taken refuge in East Florida,—a demand with which 
he knew that the Spaniard had no means of complying. August 10 he wrote 
to Armstrong announcing that he had given orders for the reoccupation of 
Mobile Point. “The United States in possession of Pensacola and Mobile, 
well defended, our whole coast and country in this quarter would be secure.’ 
A direct attack by the British on New Orleans had not occurred to his mind. 

Although Jackson received no answer from Washington to his suggestion, 
he came to Mobile, August 15, determined to pursue his object; and his decision 
was confirmed by the eccentric conduct of Major Nicholls, an Irish officer, who 
was sent to Pensacola, July 23, with the sloops-of-war Hermes and Carron, with 
four officers, eleven non-commissioned officers, and ninety-seven privates of the 
Royal Marines, taking two howitzers, a field-piece, a thousand stand of arms, 
and three hundred suits of clothing for the Creek warriors. Nicholls landed 
his marines, seized Fort Barrancas, disembarked arms, and began to collect the 
fugitive Creeks, commonly known as Red Sticks, with a view to invading 
Louisiana, while he spread extravagant stories of his plans. 

Had the British government sent Nicholls to Pensacola expressly to divert 
Jackson’s attention from New Orleans, he could not have used his means more 
successfully for his purpose. Jackson at Mobile, some sixty miles away, learned 
within forty-eight hours what Nicholls was doing at Pensacola, and wrote 
instantly, August 27, to Governor Blount of Tennessee, calling out the whole 
quota of Tennessee militia, twenty-five hundred men, who were to march 
instantly to Mobile. “It is currently reported in Pensacola,” he added, “that the 
Emperor of Russia has offered his Britannic Majesty fifty thousand of his best 
troops for the conquest of Louisiana, and that this territory will fall a prey to the 
enemy before the expiration of one month.” 

During the next three months Nicholls with a mere handful of men distracted 
Jackson’s whole attention. From Pensacola, August 29, Nicholls issued a procla- 
mation calling on the natives of Louisiana to assist him “in liberating from a 
faithless, imbecile government” their paternal soil. A few days afterward, Sep- 
tember 3, a British sloop-of-war, the Sophie, appeared at Barataria, forty miles 
south of New Orleans. There for several years smugglers and pirates had estab- 
lished a station, to the scandal of society and with its connivance. Three French- 
men, the brothers Laffite,—Jean, Pierre, and Dominique,—ruled over this com- 
munity, and plundered impartially the commerce of England and Spain, while 
defying the laws of the United States and the power of the national government. 
The British sloop-of-war brought to Jean Laffite a letter from Major Nicholls 
asking him and his men, with their vessels, to enter into British service, under 
penalty of destruction of their establishment. Lafhite, preferring to make terms 
with the United States, and knowing that the authorities at New Orleans were 
about to break up his establishments in any case, sent to Governor Claiborne the 
letters he received from Captain Lockyer of the Sophie, and offered his services 
to defend Barataria. 

Nothing in these demonstrations suggested a direct attack on New Orleans. 
Nicholls constantly gave out that he meant to attack Mobile, and from there 
“push for New Orleans”; but his force was wholly inadequate, and his rank 
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was much too low, to warrant the belief that he intended a serious campaign. 
Yet such noisy and insulting conduct was adapted to irritate a man of Jack-— 
son’s temper, and to keep his attention fixed on Mobile and Pensacola. Nicholls 
even undertook to annoy Jackson in his headquarters. | 

On a bare sand-point at the entrance of Mobile Bay, General Wilkinson, on 
taking possession of Mobile in April, 1813, established a battery which he 
armed with Spanish cannon. The redoubt, which was called Fort Bowyer, 
could not hold against a land attack properly supported, and offered a tempta-_ 
tion to the enemy; but in the absence of a land force competent to besiege it, 
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the fortification was useful to close the entrance of Mobile Bay against marauders. 
In Fort Bowyer Jackson placed one hundred and sixty men of the Second 
United States Infantry, commanded by Major William Lawrence. Twenty 
guns were mounted on the platforms, but according to the American account 
only two twenty-four pounders and six twelve-pounders were likely to prove 
serviceable. 

The British force at Pensacola consisted chiefly of four sloops, commanded by 
Captain W. H. Percy,—the Hermes, twenty-two guns, the Carron, twenty, and 
the Sophie and Childers of eighteen guns each. The usual armament of such 
vessels consisted of thirty-two-pound carronades, with two long-nines or sixes. 
Apparently the British squadron threw thirty-four thirty-two-pound shot, and 


four nine or six pound balls at a broadside. Whether the armament was greater 
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or smaller mattered little, for Captain Percy was unable to use with effect the 
batteries of either the Carron or the Childers. With much difficulty, owing t 
the shoals, he brought his squadron within range of Fort Bowyer, and with more 
gallantry than discretion prepared for the attack. . i | 

According to the British account, the land force at Percy's command consistec 
of sixty marines and one hundred and twenty Indians, with one five-and-a-half 
inch howitzer. Such a force was insufficient to do more than intercept the gar 
rison if it should be driven out of the fort. The brunt of the action fell on the 
ships, and experience did not warrant Percy in believing that his sloops, witk 
_ their carronades, could silence a work like Fort Bowyer. 

Nevertheless Percy gallantly made the attempt. At half-past four of the 
afternoon of September 15, he brought the Hermes close in, and opened fire 
within musket-shot of the fort. The Sophie came to anchor some distance astern 
but within range. The Carron and the Childers anchored so far out that then 
carronades were useless, and apparently even the American twenty-four-pounder: 
did not touch them. The Hermes and the Sophie alone sustained injury, bu 
their experience was decisive. After an hour’s action, the cable of the Herme: 
being cut, she became unmanageable, and at last grounded and was abandoned 
Captain Percy set her on fire, and carried his crew, including the wounded, with 
much difficulty to his other vessels. The Sophie withdrew from fire, and the 
squadron returned at once to Pensacola. 

Assuming that Captain Percy could use with effect only the twenty guns o! 
the broadsides of the Hermes and Sophie against the twenty guns of the fort, the 
American gunnery was evidently superior to the British. The Hermes los: 
twenty-five men killed and twenty-four wounded,—a very severe loss in a crey 
which could not much have exceeded one hundred and fifty men. A better tes 
of marksmanship was offered by the Sophie, which received comparatively litth 
attention from the fort, but lost six killed and sixteen wounded. The whok 
American loss was reported as four killed and five wounded, under the com 
bined fire of both ships at close range, the fort having no casemates, and parapet: 
only on the front and flanks. Three guns were dismounted. 

_ Greatly pleased by this success, Jackson issued a counter-proclamation to the 
people of Louisiana, somewhat in the style of that which Nicholls had issuec 
three weeks before. ‘ 

“The base, the perfidious British,” it began, “have attempted to invade you 
country. They had the temerity to attack Fort Bowyer with their incongruou: 
horde of Indians and negro assassins. . . . The proud, vain-glorious boaste 
Colonel Nicholls, when he addressed you, Louisianians and Kentuckians, hac 
forgotten that you were the votaries of freedom. . . . I ask you, Louisianians 
can we place any confidence in the honor of men who have courted an alliang 
with pirates and robbers? Have not these noble Britons, these honorable men 
Colonel Nicholls and the honorable Captain W. H. Percy, the true representa 
tives of their royal master, done this? Have they not made offers to the Pirates o 
Barataria to join them and their holy cause? And have they not dared to insul 
you by calling on you to associate as brethren with them and this hellish banditti? 

With the exception of this proclamation and another of the same date to th 
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free negroes of Louisiana, Jackson paid no attention to the defence of New Or- 
leans, but left it entirely to Governor Claiborne. He disregarded a memorial from 
the citizens, dated September 18, urging his personal attention and presence. 
“My whole force would not satisfy the demands they make,” he wrote to the 
War Department, October 10. “As soon as security is given to this section of my 
district, which is first indispensably necessary, I shall hasten to New Orleans,” 
he wrote from Mobile, October 14. He entertained no doubt that at Mobile he 
stood between the British and their object. “Unless Pensacola were reduced,” 
said his confidential biographer ten years afterward, “it was vain to think of de- 
fending the country. . . . The attack on Mobile Point was a confirmation of his 
previous conjectures as to the views of the enemy.” 

The Government at Washington became alarmed. While Jackson waited at 
Mobile for the arrival of General Coffee with his Tennesseeans to attack Pen- 
sacola, Monroe at Washington received warnings from Europe, Halifax, and 
Bermuda that the British force which had just laid Washington in ashes was 
but a division of a larger army on its way to attack New Orleans. He wrote to 
Jackson, September 25,— 

“There is great cause to believe that the enemy have set on foot an expedition 
against Louisiana, through the Mobile, in the expectation that while so strong 
a pressure was made from Canada and in this quarter, whereby the force of the 
country and attention of the government would be much engaged, a favorable 
opportunity would be afforded them to take possession of the lower part of that 
State, and of all the country along the Mobile.” 

The President, he continued, had ordered five thousand additional troops from 
Tennessee to march to Jackson’s aid, and had directed the governor of Georgia to 
hold twenty-five hundred more subject to Jackson’s orders. He had also sent one 
hundred thousand dollars in Treasury notes to Governor Blount of Tennessee, to 
be applied to the necessary expenses of the campaign, and Jackson could draw 
on him for the necessary funds. The orders to the governor of ‘Tennessee were 
sent the same day, September 25. A week later, October 3, Monroe wrote to 
Governor Shelby of Kentucky, requesting him to send twenty-five hundred men 
to Jackson. Again, October 10, Monroe wrote to Jackson, informing him that 
not less than twelve thousand five hundred men were already subject to his orders, 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia: 

“There is strong reason to presume, from intelligence just received from our 
‘ministers at Ghent, that a British force consisting of twelve or fifteen thousand 
men sailed from Ireland early in September for New Orleans and the Mobile, 
with intention to take possession of that city and of the country through which 
the great rivers of which the whole of the United States westward of the Alleghany 
Mountains so essentially depends.” 

When Monroe received a letter from Jackson, dated September 9, indicating 
his intention of attacking Pensacola, the secretary replied October 21, forbidding 
the step. “I hasten to communicate to you the directions of the President that 
you should at present take no measures which would involve this government in 
a contest with Spain.” He reiterated the warning that British forces would prob- 
ably be directed against Louisiana; but he did not order Jackson to New Orleans, 
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nor did he notify him that arms would be sent there. Not until November 2 
were orders given that four thousand stands of arms should be sent from Pitts- 
_ burgh, and only November 11 and 15 were the arms shipped, not by steamer but 
by the ordinary flatboat. Even then the arms were in advance of the men. The 
governor of Tennessee could not appoint an earlier day than November 13 for 
mustering the new levies, and on that day three thousand men assembled at 
Nashville, while two thousand collected at Knoxville. Not till November 20 
- did the Nashville division start down the river, to arrive a month later at New 
Orleans. | | 

Jackson quietly waited at Mobile for the twenty-five hundred men he had 
summoned from Tennessee by his letter of August 27. Two months were con- 
sumed in this manner. The Tennessee brigade, under command of General Cof- 
fee, marched promptly, and passing through the Indian country arrived October 
25 at Mobile. Coffee brought with him somewhat more than the number of men 
required by the call. His force was about twenty-eight hundred. Jackson held at 
Mobile the Second, Third, Thirty-ninth, and Forty-fourth United States In- 
fantry, besides some Mississippi troops and Choctaw Indians. With the Tennes- 
seeans he could dispose of more than four thousand troops. 

Notwithstanding Monroe’s warning letter of September 25, Jackson still paid 
no immediate attention to New Orleans. October 28 he wrote to Monroe, ac- 
knowledging a letter from him of September 27, and announcing that he was 
then organizing an attack of Pensacola. Having no authority for the act, and 
aware that the government was anxious about New Orleans, he added: “I hope 
in a few weeks to place this quarter in perfect security, and to be able to move 
to New Orleans with General Coffee’s mounted men.” October 31, Jackson 
wrote, apparently for the first time, that he needed arms, and that half the arms 
of the militia were not fit for use. 

Taking four thousand one hundred men, without trains, Jackson marched No- 
vember 3 against Pensacola, which he occupied, November 7, with little re- 
sistance, although “Spanish treachery,” he said, “kept us out of possession of the 
fort until nearly twelve o'clock at night.” The next morning the British blew up 
Fort Barrancas, six miles below, where they had established themselves, and 
Colonel Nicholls sailed away no farther than the Appalachicola River, leaving 
Jackson to do what he pleased with Pensacola, a position of no value to either 

ty. 

Even Armstrong, who favored Jackson against what he thought the ill-will of 
Madison and Monroe, afterward condemned the movement against Pensacola. 
“The general's attack and capture of the town on the 7th of November, 1814, 
was to say the least of it decidedly ill-judged, involving at once an offense to a 
neutral power, and a probable misapplication of both time and force as regarded 
the defence of New Orleans.” Jackson remained only two days at the place, and 
then returned to Mobile, where he arrived November 11 and remained until 
November 22, as though still in doubt. He detached Major Blue of the Thirty- 
ninth United States Infantry, with a thousand mounted men, to the Appalachi- 
cola to break up the depot established there for supplying assistance to the Red 
Stick Indians. Nothing indicated that he felt anxiety for the safety of New 
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Orleans, although the British expedition, comprising some fifty vessels, was — 
then at Jamaica, and November 26 actually sailed for the Mississippi. 

Jackson’s conduct greatly alarmed the President and the Secretary of War. 
When the despatches arrived at Washington announcing what was taking 
place at Mobile and Pensacola, Monroe hastened to order General Gaines to 
Mobile. He wrote to Jackson, December 7— 

“General Gaines is ordered to join you and act under you in the defence of 
New Orleans and of the district under your command. Full confidence is enter- 
tained that this appointment of an officer of his merit will afford to you a very ac- 
ceptable aid in the discharge of your highly important duties. . . . Much anxiety 
is felt lest you should remain too long on the Mobile. The city (New Orleans), it 
is presumed, is the principal object of the enemy, and it cannot be defended on 
either of the passes by which it may be approached—one by the river Mississippi 
itself, another by the Fourche, the third by Lake Pontchartrain—without occu- 
pying the ground bearing on these passes.” 

Three days afterward, December 10, Monroe wrote again in stronger terms: — 

“Tt is hoped that you will have long since taken a suitable position on the 
river to afford complete protection to that city. Mobile is a comparatively trifling 
object with the British government. Your presence at such a point on the river 
with the main body of your troops will be of vital importance.” 

Jackson left Mobile November 22, four days before the British expedition 
under Sir Edward Pakenham sailed from Jamaica. Both Jackson and Pakenham 
were moving to New Orleans at the same time. Pakenham brought with him 
an immense fleet and a large army. Jackson, instead of taking, as Monroe hoped, 
“the main body” of his troops, left at Mobile the main body, consisting of the 
Second, Third, and Thirty-ninth regiments, about a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred men. 

According to his friend’s biography, probably founded on his own informa- 
tion, Jackson’s “principal fears at present were that Mobile might fall, the left 
bank of the Mississippi be gained, all communication with the Western States 
cut off, and New Orleans be thus unavoidably reduced.” That the British 
should advance against the Mississippi by way of Mobile was improbable, as 
Monroe pointed out; but they could have taken no course which: better suited 
the resources of Jackson. A march of near two hundred miles, through a barren 
and wooded country, with Jackson's whole force concentrated in their front, 
was an undertaking that promised little success. 

Leaving at Mobile three regular regiments, Jackson ordered the Forty-fourth 
regiment to New Orleans, and directed Coffee with two thousand of his mounted 
brigade to march to Baton Rouge. He was himself ill and suffering, and made 
no excessive haste. “I leave this (sic) for New Orleans on the 22nd instant,” 
he wrote to Monroe November 20, “and if my health permits, shall reach there 
in twelve days. I travel by land, to have a view of the points at which the enemy 
might effect a landing.” Starting from Mobile November 22; he arrived at New 
Orleans, about one hundred and twenty-five miles, only December 2. His troops 
were then much scattered. The main body was at Mobile. The Forty-fourth 
regiment was in march from Mobile to New Orleans, where the Seventh regi- 
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ment was already stationed. A thousand volunteer horsemen, part of Coffee's 
brigade, under Major Blue of the Thirty-ninth Infantry, were scouring the 
Escambia, Yellow Water, and other remote Florida recesses. The remainder 
of Coffee’s brigade was at Baton Rouge December 4, greatly reduced by various 
causes, and numbering only twelve hundred men. A few Mississippi dragoons 
were near them. A division of Tennessee militia, twenty-five hundred strong, 
under General Carroll, had started from Nashville November 20, and might be 
expected at New Orleans about December 20. A division of Kentucky militia, 
also twenty-five hundred strong, was on its way, and might arrive about the new 
year. Meanwhile the British expedition was sailing, with much deliberation, past 
the shores of Cuba, toward Florida. 

At New Orleans nothing had yet been done for defence; but inaction was not 
the worst. Jackson found the people despondent and distrustful. The legislature 
showed incompetence and, as Jackson believed, indifference. The whole popu- 
lation of Louisiana was but small, containing certainly not more than twenty 
thousand persons including slaves. The State government supplied one thousand 
militia under the general requisition of the President. The city raised a battalion 
of volunteers nearly three hundred strong, a rifle company numbering sixty-two 
men when in the field, and a battalion of free mulattoes, chiefly refugees from 
St. Domingo, which produced two hundred and ten men—in all, between five 
and six hundred troops. Jackson immediately reviewed the companies, December 
2, and could expect no further aid from these sources. No arms were in store, even 
if men could be found, and none of the necessary supplies of an army had been 
provided. 

Jackson's first act after arriving at New Orleans showed no consciousness of 
danger. Armstrong, criticising his measures, afterward said: “Had the general 
been better acquainted with military history, he would not have suffered a single 
day of the twenty he had for preparation to have passed without forming one or 
More intrenched camps for the protection of the city.” Instead of doing this, 
Jackson did what had been done by Armstrong and Winder at Washington in 
August. Having arrived in the city December 2, he started two days afterward 
to inspect Fort St. Philip on the river sixty miles below. He returned to New 
Orleans December 11, believing that the British would approach by the river, 
and prepared works to arrest their advance. He then rode out to Chef Men- 
teur and Lake Pontchartrain on the north, which he thought the next probable 
point of attack. He was still absent, December 15, examining the situation of 
different works northward of the city, when the British expedition struck its 
first blow. 

Six American gunboats, the whole force on the lakes, watched the entrance 
of Lake Borgne through which the British must pass if they attacked New 
Orleans by way of the lakes. They were stationed for observation, rather than 
for resistance—although for observation a few fishermen’s boats would have 
been more useful. The British expedition, upward of fifty sail, made land De- 
cember 10, and was seen by the gunboats, which retired within the lake. The 
British land-forces were transferred from the heavy ships into the lighter ves- 
sels, and under convoy of sloops-of-war entered Lake Borgne December 13. 
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The boats of the squadron, carrying about a thousand seamen and marines, Jeft 
he ships during the night of December 12 in search of the American gunboats, 
vhich tried to escape, but were becalmed and obliged by the tide to anchor. 
After a tedious row of thirty-six hours the British boats overtook the gunboat 
lotilla December 14, and after a sharp struggle succeeded in capturing the 
whole, with.a loss of seventeen men killed and seventy-seven wounded. The 
American crews numbered one hundred and eighty-two men, and lost six 
cilled and thirty-five wounded. ; 

News of the capture of the gunboats, which occurred at noon December 14 
ibout forty miles to the eastward of New Orleans, arrived on the evening of 
December 15, and produced the utmost consternation. Jackson hurried back 
o the city, where his presence was no longer a matter of choice but necessity. 
Instantly on hearing the news he sent expresses to Coffee at Baton Rouge, and 
‘o Carroll and Thomas, wherever they might be found on the river, urging 
them to hasten with all possible speed to New Orleans. He issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of the city, in which he threatened them with punishment 
if they were not unanimous, and at the same time he recommended the legis- 
lature to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. Finding the legislature hesitant, 
Jackson declared martial law by proclamation the same day, December 16, and 
assumed dictatorial powers. 

Feverish activity followed. General Coffee above Baton Rouge received 
Jackson’s summons on the evening of December 17, and marched the next 
morning with twelve hundred and fifty men. In two days he made one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, camping on the night of December 19 within fifteen 
miles of New Orleans, with eight hundred men. Carroll, with the Tennessee 
brigade which left Nashville November 27, arrived at New Orleans Decem- 
ber 21, and a squadron of mounted Mississippi volunteers hurried down. 
The British also lost no time. Their advance disembarked on the Isle aux Poix 
in Lake Borgne on the night of December 14, and during the following week 
all the boats and seamen of the fleet were occupied in transporting seven thou- 
sand men, with their equipment, thirty miles from the fleet to the island. Dur- 
ing the night of December 18 two British officers reconnoitred the head of Lake 
Borgne. At the mouth of Bayou Bienvenu, not fifteen miles from New Orleans, 
was a fishermen’s village. The fishermen were Spaniards, with no love for the 
United States, and ready to accept British pay. ‘They received the two British 
officers, and conveyed them in a canoe up the bayou to the Villeré plantation on 
the bank of the Mississippi only six miles from New Orleans. There, at their 
leisure, Lieutenant Peddie of the quartermaster’s department and Captain 
Spencer of the Carron selected the line of advance for the British army, and 
returned, unmolested and unseen, through the bayou to the lake and the Isle 
SS Diaky Decetaber 21, two days after the British reconnaissance, was an Ameri- 
can picket of eight men and a sergeant placed at the fishermen s village, where 
they remained thirty-six hours without learning that British officers had been 
on the spot, or that the fishermen were all away, acting as pilots for ng 
approaching British. boats. Meanwhile the troops at Isle aux Poix were ready 
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its several Encampments and fortijica- 
tions on the Mississippi and the works 
they erected on their Retreat; also the 
different posts Encampments and Sortifi- 
cations made by the several Corps of the 
American Army during the whole cam- 
paign. 
Ry Major A. LACARRIERE EATOUR, 


Late principal Engineer 7th Military District, U.S. 
Army, 1815. 
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to move almost as soon as Lieutenant Peddie could return to show them the 
way. At ten o'clock on the morning of December 22 the light brigade—sixteen 
hundred and eighty-eight rank-and-file, under Colonel Thornton, who had led 
the advance at Bladensburg—embarked in boats, and after a day on the lake 
arrived the next morning, December 23, at daylight, without giving alarm, at 
the fishermen’s village, where they surprised and captured the picket, and then 
passing up the bayou five miles, landed at a point about three miles from the 
Mississippi River. No attempt at concealment was made. The troops were 
formed in column, and found no obstacles to their march except the soft ground 
and the ditches. Through reeds and cypress swamp they made their way about 
three miles, when their advance suddenly entered open fields skirted by an 
orange-grove, with the broad Mississippi beyond. They were on the Villeré 
plantation; and they surprised and captured Major Villeré and his militia com- 
pany, in his own house at noon-day, after a march of three miles with sixteen 
hundred men, from a point which had been recognized by Jackson as one of © 
two or three necessary avenues of approach. 

The record of American generalship offered many examples of misfortune, 
but none so complete as this. Neither Hull nor Harrison, neither Winder nor 
Samuel Smith, had allowed a large British army, heralded long in advance, 
to arrive within seven miles unseen and unsuspected, and without so much 
as an earthwork, a man, or a gun between them and their object. The disaster 
wa’ unprecedented, and could be repaired only by desperate measures. 


CHAPTER XXVI Pie 
| THE ARTILLERY BATTLE ; 
The defence of New Orleans resembled the defence of Washington until 


the moment when in each case the British expedition came within sight. Jack- 
son was even slower than Winder to see the point of danger or to concentrate 
his forces. At Washington, Winder took command July 1, and the British 
expedition arrived August 16; at Mobile, Jackson took command August 16, 
and the British expedition arrived December 14. In neither case was the 
interval seriously employed for defence. So much was Jackson misled that he 
collected no troops, and made no inquiry as to the military means at his dis- 
posal at New Orleans. Had he gone there September 1, he would have been 
able to supply them. During the summer, while yet among the Creeks, he was 
- said to have made requisition for a quantity of war material to be sent to New 
Orleans; but. he certainly showed no interest in its shipment or the causes for 
its delay in arrival. The arms should have reached New Orleans in October, 
when he would have had ample time to correct any failure or want of supply. 
He could have used in case of necessity, the steamboat Enterprise, which was 
then regularly plying on the Mississippi, and was not the only steamboat on 
those waters. If New Orleans was deficient in many articles of military neces: 
sity, the fault was not wholly in the War Department. 

A similar criticism applied to the political situation at New Orleans. Gov- 
ernor Claiborne wanted authority ta control the factions in his legislature, and 
the legislature wanted an impulse sufficiently energetic to overcome its in 
ertia. Probably Jackson’s presence would at any time have given authority te 
Claiborne and energy to the entire State government. From the moment of 
his actual arrival, difficulties of this kind seemed to cease. “It is hardly possible,’ 
said the military historian of the campaign, “to form an idea of the change 
which his arrival produced on the minds of the people.” 

When the British expedition was once known to have appeared at the en: 
trance of Lake Borgne, Jackson’s task was perhaps simpler than Winder’s, for 
Winder might doubt whether the British meant to attack Washington, and ir 
fact General Ross took’ the decision only at the last moment; but no one couk 
doubt that New Orleans was the object of Pakenham’s expedition. Jacksor 
had only to choose his positions and collect his resources. These were small; bu 
on the other hand the British were opposed by natural difficulties much greate’ 
at New Orleans than at Washington. Even their greater numbers were « 
disadvantage when they were obliged to move in widely separated detachments 
in open boats, from a point far distant from their column’s head, and towarc 
a point easily fortified. . 

If until the moment of the enemy’s appearance Jackson showed no mor 
military capacity than was shown by Winder, his conduct thenceforward offere 
a contrast the more striking because it proved how Washington might hav: 
been saved. Winder lost his head when he saw an enemy. Jackson needed t 
see his enemy in order to act; he thought rightly only at the moment when h 
struck. At noon, December 23, New Orleans was in greater danger than Wash 
ington on the afternoon of August 23, when the British advanced from th 
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-atuxent. Had Colonel Thornton followed his impulses and marched di- 
ectly on the city, he must have reached it before a gun could have been fired 
by the Americans; his own muskets would have given the first news of his 
rival. Major-General Keane, his commanding officer, preferred caution, and 
lis delay gave a few hours’ time for Jackson to show his qualities. 

News that a British column had reached Villeré plantation was brought to 
Jackson at headquarters in New Orleans, at about half-past one o'clock, much 
as the news was brought to Winder, August 24, that the British were marching 
mn Bladensburg. The distances were about the same. Winder and Jackson 
both allowed the enemy to approach within seven miles before anything had 
been done for defence. In one respect Jackson was more unfortunate than 
Winder, for his troops were not ready to march; they were not even collected. — 
Jackson sent orders to the different corps, but several hours passed before the 
men could be brought down and posted between the city and the British. 

Fortunately Major Latour, chief-engineer in Military District No. 7, had 
been sent that morning to examine the approaches from Lake Borgne, and as 
he rode down the road at noon he met persons flying toward town with news © 
that the British had penetrated through the canal to Villeré’s house. Latour 
was a trained French engineer, whose services were extremely valuable, not 
only during the campaign but afterward; for he subsequently wrote a “History 
of the War in West Florida and Louisiana,” which was far the best military 
work published in the United States till long after that time, and furnished 
the only accurate maps and documents of the campaign at New Orleans. On 
the morning of December 23 Latour approached within rifle-shot of the 
British force, and judged their number accurately as sixteen or eighteen hun- 
dred men. Such exact information, which could not have been gained from 
any ordinary scout, was invaluable: Latour hastened to headquarters, and 
reported at two o'clock to Jackson the position and numbers of the enemy. The 
general, on that information, decided to attack. 

For such a purpose Jackson’s resources were ample. Four miles above the — 
city his Tennessee militia were camped—Carroll’s brigade numbering probably 
about two thousand effectives, and the remnants of Coffee's mounted brigade 
numbering some seven hundred men, besides three regiments of city militia. 
The Seventh United States Infantry produced four hundred and sixty-five 
men in the ranks; the Forty-fourth counted three hundred and thirty-one; while 
a detachment of artillerists, twenty-two in number, with two six-pound field- 
pieces, added greatly to the numerical strength of the Infantry. Against Thorn- 
ton’s force, numbering one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight rank-and- 
file, or about nineteen hundred men all told, Jackson could oppose about five 
thousand Infantry with two field-pieces. 

Besides these land forces Jackson was provided with another resource. In 
the river at New Orleans lay a war-schooner, the Carolina, rated at fourteen 
guns, armed with one long twelve-pounder and six twelve-pound carronades 
on a broadside. A sixteen-gun sloop-of-war, the Louisiana, was also at New 
Orleans, but not ready for immediate use. The Carolina could be brought 
instantly into action, and her broadside of seven twelve-pounders, added to the 
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field-battery of two six-pounders, gave Jackson immense advantage over th 
British, who had no artillery except two three-pounders and rockets, and whos 
lines must be enfiladed by the Carolina’s fire. 

_ Jackson, aware of his superiority, expected with reason to destroy the British 
detachment. He did not even think more than half his force necessary for the 
purpose, but detached the whole of Carroll’s brigade and the three regiments of 
city militia—fully twenty-five hundred men—to guard the town against an 
apprehended attack from the north. Without giving the reasons which led him 
to believe that the British could approach on that side without ample warning, 
his report said— 

“Apprehending a double attack by the way of Chef Menteur, I left General 
Carroll’s force and the militia of the city posted on the Gentilly road, and at 
five o'clock P. M. marched to meet the enemy, whom I was resolved to attack 
in his first position, with Major Hind’s dragoons, General Coffee’s brigade, 
parts of the Seventh and Forty-fourth regiments, the uniformed companies of 
militia under the command of Major Plauché, two hundred men of color 
chiefly from St. Domingo, raised by Colonel Savary and acting under the 
command of Major Daquin, and a detachment of artillery under the direction 
of Lieutenant Spots—not exceeding in all fifteen hundred.” 

More exact returns showed that Jackson carried with him eight hundred and 
eighty-four regular troops and two field-pieces, five hundred and sixty-three 
mounted riflemen of Coffee’s brigade, five hundred and fifty-nine Louisiana 
militia, one hundred and seven Mississippians, and eighteen Choctaw Indians— 
in all, twenty-one hundred and thirty-one men and two guns, besides the 
Carolina, which dropped down the river at four o'clock. 

Jackson did not, like Winder, pass the hours in looking at his enemy, nor 
did he, like General Smith at Baltimore, send out militia under militia officers, 
to stand in close order on an open field and wait attack. His chief difficulty was 
due to the ground, which obliged him to make his main assault in a narrow 
column along the road. To gain the advantage of his numbers, he detached 
Coffee with seven hundred and thirty-two men, mostly armed with rifles, to 
make a detour toward the left and fall on the British flank and rear, while 
Jackson himself, with fourteen hundred men and two guns, should strike the 
British advance where it was posted on the levee. 

The signal for battle was to be given by the Carolina's guns. Commodore 
Patterson in the Carolina received his orders at half-past six, and getting out 
sweeps, brought his vessel in a few minutes abreast of the British camp, where 
he anchored close in shore and began a heavy fire, soon after seven o'clock. Ten 
minutes later, Jackson, waiting about two miles above, ordered his men to 
advance, and moving down the road with his regulars and New Orleans com- 
panies struck the British outposts about a mile below his point of departure, at 
a few minutes before eight o'clock. At the same time Coffee, as he marched 
along the edge of the swamp, hearing the signal, wheeled to the right, and 
moved toward the British flank. 

Night had then fallen. The weary British troops had lain down, when their 
sentries on the levee gave the alarm, and immediately afterward the roar of 
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even cannon close beside them threw their camp into confusion. About half 
nm hour afterward, while the Carolina still swept the camp with its shot, the 
sritish sentries on the levee a mile above gave another alarm, and in a few 
noments the outposts were sharply attacked. 

The accounts of the battle fought along the levee, under the command of 
jackson in person, were both confused and contradictory. Thornton’s brigade 
was composed of the Eighty-fifth and Ninety-fifth regiments, a company of 
‘ocketeers, one hundred sappers and miners, and the Fourth regiment as a sup- _ 
ort—in all, sixteen hundred and eighty-eight rank-and-file. At the point where 
he fighting began the British had merely an outpost, which was forced back 
by Jackson’s attack, with some difficulty, about one hundred and fifty yards. 
Colonel Thornton ordered two of his regiments—the Eighty-fifth and Ninety- 
ifth, eight hundred rank-and-file—to support the outpost, and their arrival 
checked Jackson’s advance. Indeed, the American line was driven back and 
lost ground, until the two field-pieces were in danger, and were hastily with- 
drawn. Each party claimed that the other first withdrew from fire; but the 
American report admitted that the battle which began on the levee at eight 
ceased before nine, while Jackson seemed not to regard his attack as success- 
ful. His first brief report, written December 26, said— 

“The heavy smoke occasioned by an excessive fire rendered it necessary that 
I should draw off my troops, after a severe conflict of upward of an hour.” 

Jackson’s official report of December 27, said— 

“There can be but little doubt that we should have succeeded on that occasion 
with our inferior force in destroying, or capturing the enemy, had not a thick 
fog which arose about eight o'clock occasioned some confusion among the dif- 
ferent corps. Fearing the consequences, under this circumstance, of the further 
prosecution of a night attack with troops then acting together for the first time, 
I contented myself with lying on the field that night. 

Although the battle was severest where Jackson commanded, it was most 
successful where Coffee attacked. On hearing the Carolina open fire, Coffee 
turning to the right advanced on the British flank, striking it nearly opposite to 
the Carolina’s position. The British, thus surrounded, were placed in a 
situation which none but the steadiest troops could have maintained. So great 
was the confusion that no organized corps opposed Coffee's men. Squads of 
twenty or thirty soldiers, collecting about any officer in their neighborhood, 
made head as they best could against Coffee’s riflemen, and the whole British 

sition seemed encircled by the American fire. Forced back toward the river, 
the British rallied behind an old levee which happened at that point to run 
parallel with the new levee, at a distance of about three hundred yards. Knots 
of men, mixed in great disorder, here advancing, there retreating, carried on 
a desultory battle over the field, often fighting with clubbed weapons, knives, 
and fists. At last the British centre, finding a strong protection in the old levee 

hich answered for an earthwork, held firm against Coffee’s further advance, 
i, D eS Iso sheltered by the new levee in their rear from the fire of the 
B rolend: ine At about the same time several companies of the Twenty- 


first and Ninety-third regiments arrived from Lake Borgne, and raised the 
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British force to two thousand and fifty rank-and-file. Coffee then despaired of 


further success, and withdrew his men from the field. ; 

_ “My brigade,” wrote Coffee immediately afterward, “met the enemy’s lin 
near four hundred yards from the river. The fire on both sides was kept up re 
markably brisk until we drove them to the river-bank, where they gave a long 
heavy fire, and finally the enemy fell behind the levee or river-bank that is 
thrown up. The battle had now lasted near two and a half hours. The regular: 
had ceased firing near one hour before I drew my men back.” . 

The Carolina began firing soon after seven o'clock, and ceased at nine 
_ Jackson’s attack with the regulars began at eight o'clock, and his force ceased 
firing before nine. Coffee withdrew his men at about half-past nine. The hope 
of destroying the British force was disappointed; and brilliant as the affair was, 
its moral effect was greater than the material injury it inflicted. Major-General 
Keane officially reported his loss as forty-six killed, one hundred and sixty- 
seven wounded, and sixty-four missing—two hundred and sixty-seven in all. 
Jackson reported twenty-four killed, one hundred and fifteen wounded, and 
seventy-four missing—two hundred and thirteen in all. The two regular regi- 
ments suffered most, losing fifteen killed and fifty-four wounded. Coffee’s Ten- 
nesseeans lost nine killed and forty-three wounded. The New Orleans volunteer 
corps and the colored volunteers lost seventeen wounded. 

Compared with the night battle at Lundy's Lane, the night battle of De- 
cember 23 was not severe. Brown’s army, probably not more numerous than 
Jackson's, lost one hundred and seventy-one men killed, while Jackson Jost 
twenty-four. Brown lost five hundred and seventy-one wounded, while Jackson 
lost one hundred and fifteen. Drummond at Lundy’s Lane reported a British 
loss of eighty-four killed, while Keane reported forty-six. Drummond reported 
five hundred and fifty-nine wounded, while Keane reported one hundred and 
sixty-seven. The total British loss at Lundy’s Lane was eight hundred and 
seventy-eight men; that of December 23 was two hundred and sixty-seven. 
Jackson's battle was comparatively short, lasting an hour and a half, while the 
fighting at Lundy’s Lane continued some five hours. Lundy’s Lane checked 
the enemy only for a day or two, and the battle of December 23 could hardly 
be expected to do more. 

Conscious that the British army would advance as soon as its main body 
arrived, Jackson, like Brown, hastened to place his men under cover of works. 
Falling back the next morning about two miles, he took position behind an old 
canal or ditch which crossed the strip of cultivated ground where it was nar- 
rowest. The canal offered no serious obstacle to an enemy, for although ten 
feet wide it was shallow and dry, and fully three quarters of a mile long. Had 
the British been able to advance in force at any time the next day, December 
24, directing their attack toward the skirts of the swamp to avoid the Caro 
lina's fire, they might have forced Jackson back upon New Orleans; but they 
were in no disposition to do on the 24th what they had not ventured to do on 
the 23d, when they possessed every advantage. Keane believed that Jackson’s 
force in the night battle amounted to five thousand men. Keane’s troops, weary. 
cold, without food, and exposed to the Carolina’s fire, which imprisoned them 
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all day between the two levees, were glad to escape further attack, and enter- _ 
_ tained no idea of advance. The day and night of December 24 were occupied 
by the British in hurrying the main body of their troops from the Isle aux Poix 
across Lake Borgne to the Bayou, Bienvenu. atic 

By very great efforts the boats of the fleet transported the whole remaining — 
force across the lake, until, on the morning of December 25, all were concen- 
trated at the Villeré plantation. With them arrived Major-General Sir Edward 
Pakenham, and took command. Hitherto the frequent British disasters at 
Plattsburg, Sackett’s Harbor, Fort Erie, and the Moravian towns had been at- 
tributed to their generals. Sir George Prevost, Major-Generals Drummond and 
Riall, and Major-General Proctor were not officers of Wellington’s army. The 
British government, in appointing Sir Edward Pakenham to command at New 
Orleans, meant to send the ablest officer at their disposal. Pakenham was not 
only one of Wellington’s best generals, but stood in the close relation of his" 
brother-in-law, Pakenham’s sister being Wellington's wife. In every military 
respect Sir Edward Pakenham might consider himself the superior of Andrew 
Jackson. He was in the prime of life and strength, thirty-eight years of age, 
while Jackson, nearly ten years older, was broken in health and weak. in 
strength. Pakenham had learned the art of war from Wellington, in the best 
school in Europe. He was supported by an efficient staff and a military system 
as perfect as experience and expenditure could make it, and he commanded as — 
fine an army as England could produce, consisting largely of Peninsula veterans. 

Their precise number, according to British authority, was five thousand and 
forty rank-and-file, on Christmas Day, when Pakenham took command. After- 
ward many more arrived, until January 6, when ten regiments were in camp 
at Villeré’s plantation—Royal Artillery; Fourteenth Light Dragoons; Fourth, 
Seventh, Twenty-first, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Eighty-fifth, Ninety-third, and 
Ninety-fifth Infantry—numbering, with sappers and miners and staff-corps, 
five thousand nine hundred and thirteen rank-and-file; or with a moderate 
allowance of officers, an aggregate of at least sixty-five hundred Europeans. 
Two West India regiments of black troops accompanied the expedition, num- 
bering ten hundred and forty-three rank-and-file. The navy provided about 
twelve hundred marines and seamen, perhaps the most efficient corps in the | 
whole body. Deducting eight hundred men for camp-duty, Pakenham, ar 
ing to British official reports, could put in the field a force of eight eee 
disciplined troops, well-officered, well-equipped, and confident both in them- 
selves and in their commander. More were on their way. 

The Duke of Wellington believed such a force fully competent to capture 
New Orleans, or to rout any American army he ever heard of; and his con- 
fidence would have been, if possible still stronger, had he known his opponent's 
resources, which were no greater and not very much better than ghana 
easily overcome by Ross at Bladensburg. The principal difference was that 

anded. 
Ee ycchaon's dificultes were very great, and were overcome Sas) Py a oe, 
ate energy which he infused even into the volatile creoles and sluggis 
Ee oi0s When he retired from the field of the night battle, he withdrew, as 
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has been told, only two miles. About five miles below New Orleans he halted _ 
his troops. Between the river and the swamp, the strip of open and cultivated 

land was there somewhat narrower than elsewhere. A space of a thousand 

yards, or about three fifths of a mile, alone required strong defence. A shallow, 

dry canal, or ditch, ten feet wide, crossed the plain and opened into the river 

on one side and the swamp on the other. All day the troops, with the negroes 

of the neighborhood, worked, deepening the canal, and throwing up a parapet 

behind it. The two six-pound field-pieces commanded the road on the river- 

bank, and the Louisiana descended the river to a point about two miles below 

Jackson’s line. A mile below the Louisiana the Carolina remained in her 
old position, opposite the British camp. By nightfall the new lines were already 

formidable, and afforded complete protection from musketry. For further se- 
curity the parapet was continued five hundred yards, and turned well on the 

flank in the swamp; but this task was not undertaken until December 28. 

The first act of Sir Edward Pakenham gave the Americans at least three days 
for preparation. Even veteran soldiers, who were accustomed to storming moun- 
tain fortresses held by French armies, were annoyed at exposing their flank to 
the fire of fifteen or twenty heavy guns, which hampered not only every military 
movement but also every motion beyond cover of the bank. Pakenham sent 
instantly to the fleet for cannon to drive the ships away. In reality he could not 
so relieve himself, for the American commodore soon placed one twenty-four- 
pound gun and two twelve-pounders in battery on the opposite bank of the ~ 
tiver, where they answered every purpose of annoyance, while the ships after 
December 28 took little part in action. Pakenham gained nothing by waiting; 
but he would not advance without artillery, and the sailors, with much labor, 
brought up a number of light guns—nine field-pieces, it was said, two howitzers, 
and a mortar. Pakenham passed two days, December 25 and 26, organizing his 
force and preparing the battery. At daylight, December 27, the guns were 
teady. Five pieces suddenly opened with hot shot and shell on the Carolina, 
and in half an hour obliged the crew to abandon her. The Louisiana, by 
extreme exertion, was hauled beyond range while the British battery was 
occupied in destroying the Carolina. 2 

Nothing then prevented Pakenham’s advance, and the next morning, De- 
cember 28, the whole army moved forward. 

“On we went,” said the Subaltern, “for about three miles, without any halt 
or hindrance, either from man or inanimate nature coming in our way. But all 
at once a spectacle was presented to us, such indeed as we ought to have looked 
for, but such as manifestly took our leaders by surprise. The enemy's army 
became visible. It was posted about forty yards in rear of a canal, and covered, 
though most imperfectly, by an unfinished breastwork.” . 

The British left, coming under the fire of the Louisiana, was immediately 
halted and placed as far as possible under cover. The skirmishers in the swamp 
were recalled. In the evening the whole army was ordered to retire beyond 
cannon-shot and hut themselves. They obeyed; but “there was not a man among 
us who failed to experience both shame and indignation.” 

Beyond doubt, such caution was not expected from Sir Edward Pakenham. 
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Sir George Prevost at Sackett’s Harbor and Plattsburg, and Colonel Brooke at 
Baltimore had retired before American works; but those works had been fin- 
ished forts, strongly held and situated on elevated points. Even with such ex- 
cuses, and after suffering severe losses, Prevost was discredited for his retreats. 
Pakenham did not live to make a report, and his reasons remained unavowed; 
but Admiral Cochrane reported that it was “thought necessary to bring heavy 
artillery against this work, and also against the ship which had cannonaded 
the army when advancing.” The decision implied that Pakenham considered 
the chances unfavorable for storming the American line. 

In effect, Pakenham’s withdrawal December 28 was equivalent to admitting 
weakness in his infantry, and to calling on the artillery as his strongest arm. 
The experiment showed little self-confidence. Not only must he sacrifice two 
or three days in establishing batteries, but he must challenge a contest with 
cannon—weapons which the Americans were famous for using, both afloat and 
ashore, with especial skill. Jackson could also mount heavy guns and allow 
Pakenham to batter indefinite lines. Sooner or later Pakenham must storm, 
unless he could turn the American position. 

The seamen were once more set to work, and “with incredible labor” rowed 
their boats, laden with heavy guns, from the fleet to the bayou, and dragged the 
guns through three miles of bog to the British headquarters. The Americans 
also prepared batteries. From the lines one thirty-two-pounder, three twenty- 
four-pounders, and one eighteen-pounder commanded the plain in their front. 

Besides these heavy guns, three twelve-pounders, three six-pounders, a six-inch 
howitzer or mortar, and a brass carronade, useless from its bad condition—in 
all, twelve or thirteen guns, capable of replying to the British batteries, were 
mounted along the American lines. On the west bank of the river, three 
quarters of a mile away, Commodore Patterson established, December 30 and 
31, a battery of one twenty-four-pounder and two long twelve-pounders, which 
took the British batteries in flank. Thus the Americans possessed fifteen effec- 
tive guns, six of which were heavy pieces of long range. They were worked 
partly by regular artillerists, partly by sailors, partly by New Orleans militia, 
and partly by the “hellish banditti” of Barataria, who to the number of twenty 
or thirty were received by General Jackson into the service and given the care 
of two twenty-four-pounders. 

The number and position of the British guns were given in Lieutenant 
Peddie’s sketch of the field. Before the reconnaissance of December 28, field- 
pieces had been placed in battery on the river-side to destroy the Carolina and 
Louisiana. Canon Gleig said that “nine field-pieces, two howitzers, and one 
mortar’ were placed in battery on the river-side during the night of December 
25. Captain Henley of the Carolina reported that five guns opened upon him 
on the morning of December 26. Captain Peddie’s sketch marked seven pieces 
mounted in battery on thé river-side, bearing on Commodore Patterson’s bat- 
tery opposite, besides four pieces in two batteries below. Their range was suf- 
ficient to destroy the Carolina and pierce the breastwork across the river, and 
therefore they were probably twelve and nine pounders. 
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_ Besides these lighter long-range guns,’ the British constructed three bat- 
teries in the night of December 3]. vs | 

“Four eighteen-pounders,” reported Major Forrest, British assistant-quarter- 

master-general, “were placed in a battery formed of hogsheads of sugar, on the 
main road, to fire upon the ship if she dropped down. Preparations were also 
made to establish batteries—one of six eighteen-pounders, and one of four 
twenty-four-pound carronades; also batteries for the field-pieces and howitzers,. 
the latter to keep the fire of the enemy under, while the troops were to be 
moved forward in readiness to storm the works as soon as a practicable breach 
was effected.” 
. According to Peddie’s sketch the Battery No. 6, on the road or new levee, 
contained not four but two guns. Battery No. 5, some fifty yards from No. 6, _ 
contained six guns, as Major Forrest reported. Battery No. 4, to the left of the 
old levee, contained four guns, probably the carronades. Battery No. 3, to the 
right of the old levee, contained five guns, probably the field-pieces and howit- 
zers. In all, seventeen guns bore on the American lines—besides seven, in Bat- 
teries No. 7 and No. 8, bearing on Commodore Patterson’s three-gun battery 
across the river. According to Gleig, the British had thirty guns; but in any 
case they used not less than twenty-four guns, throwing a heavier weight of 
metal than was thrown by the fifteen pieces used by the Americans. The 
British artillery was served by regular artillerists. 

These details were particularly interesting, because the artillery battle of 
Jan. 1, 1815, offered the best test furnished during the war of relative skill in 
the use of that arm. The attack had every advantage over the defence. The 
British could concentrate their fire to effect a breach for their troops to enter; 
the Americans were obliged to disperse their fire on eight points. The Ameri- 
can platforms being elevated, offered a better target than was afforded by the 
low British batteries, and certainly were no better protected. Three of the 
American guns were in battery across the river, three quarters of a mile from the 
main British battery of six eighteen-pounders, while the Louisiana's carron- 
ades were beyond range, and the Louisiana herself was not brought into 
action. On the American side the battle was fought entirely by the guns in 
Jackson’s lines and in Patterson’s battery across the river—one thirty-two-_ 
pounder, four twenty-four-pounders, one eighteen-pounder, five twelve-pound- 
ers, three six-pounders, and a howitzer—fifteen American guns in all, matched 
against ten British eighteen-pounders, four twenty-four-pound carronades, and 
ten field-pieces and howitzers—twenty-four guns in all. If the British field- 
pieces were twelves and nines, the weight of metal was at least three hundred 
and fifty pounds on the British side against two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds on the American side, besides two howitzers against one. 

The main British batteries were about seven hundred yards distant from 
Jackson’s line. Opposite to the battery of six eighteen-pounders were the 
American thirty-two and three twenty-four-pounders. Behind the British bat- 
teries the British army waited for the order to assault. ‘Toward eight o'clock on 
the morning of Jan. 1, 1815, the British opened a hot fire accompanied by a 
shower of rockets. The American guns answered, and the firing continued 
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without intermission until toward noon, when the British fire slackened, and 
it one o'clock the British artillerists abandoned their batteries, leaving the 
zuns deserted. . 

_ During the entire war, no other battle was fought in which the defeated 
sarty had not some excuse to offer for inferiority. Usually the excuse ascribed 
greater force to the victor than to the vanquished, or dwelt upon some accident 
ot oversight which affected the result. For the defeat of the British artillery, 
jan. 1, 1815, no excuse was ever suggested. The British army and navy frankly 
idmitted that the misfortune was due to American superiority in the use of 
artillery. British evidence on that point was ample, for their surprise and 
nortification were extreme; while the Americans seemed never fully to appreci- 
ite the extraordinary character of the feat they performed. The most detailed 
British account was also the most outspoken. 

“Never was any failure more remarkable or unlooked-for than this,” said 
Gleig. . . . “The sun, as if ashamed to shine upon our disgrace, was slow of 
making its appearance; a heavy mist obscured him, and the morning was far 
advanced before it cleared away. At last, however, the American lines were 
visible, and then began a fire from our batteries, so brisk and so steadily kept 
ap that we who were behind made not the smallest doubt of its effect. It was 
answered for a while faintly, and with seeming difficulty. By and by, however, 
the enemy's salutation became more spirited, till it gradually surpassed our own, 
both in rapidity and precision. We were a good deal alarmed at this, and the 
more that a rumor got abroad that our batteries were not proof against the 
amazing force of the American shot. We had, it may be stated, imprudently 
rolled into the parapets barrels filled with sugar, under the impression that 
sugar would prove as effectual as sand in checking the progress of cannon-balls. 
But the event showed that we had been completely mistaken. The enemy’s 
shot penetrated these sugar-hogsheads as if they had been so many empty casks, 
Jismounting our guns and killing our artillery:men in the very centre of their 
works. There could be small doubt, as soon as these facts were established, how 
the cannonading would end. Our fire slackened every moment; that of the 
Americans became every moment more terrible, till at length, after not more than 
wo hours and a half of firing, our batteries were all silenced. The American 
works, on the other hand, remained as little injured as ever, and we were 
completely foiled.” 

Admiral Codrington, writing from the British headquarters three days after 
he battle, expressed equal astonishment and annoyance:— 

“On the Ist we had our batteries, by severe labor, ready in situations from 
which the artillery people were, as a matter of course, to destroy and silence 
he opposing batteries, and give opportunity for a well-arranged storm. But 
nstead of so doing, not a gun of the enemy appeared to suffer, and our firing 
‘00 high was not made out until we had expended too much of « ir hardly-col- 
ected ammunition to push the matter further. Such a failure .. this boasted 
1rm was not to be expected, and I think it a blot in the artillery escutcheon. 

Codrington somewhat under-estimated the effect of the British fire. Three 
sf the American guns, including the thirty-two-pounder, were more or less 
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damaged, and the cotton-bales which formed the cheeks of the embrasure 
proved to be as little serviceable as the hogsheads of sugar in the British rive 
battery. Two artillery caissons were exploded by the British rockets. Thirty 
four men were killed or wounded; while the British reported a loss of seventy 
six killed and wounded between Jan. 1 and 5, 1815, most of whom fell in th 
artillery battle. ; 

The British official reports said less, but their silence was equally significant 

“Our batteries made little impression upon the enemy’s parapet,” wrote 
Major Forrest. “The order for the assault was therefore not carried into effect 
The troops remained in this advanced position, and orders were given to retire 
the guns in the night. The evening changed to wet, and the ground became 
in consequence so deep that it required the exertions of the whole army as : 
working-party, aided by the seamen, to retire the guns a short distance before 
daylight. The army then fell back to the position it occupied on the 31st.” 

Admiral Cochrane’s official report was still more brief, and best understooc 
by the comments already quoted from his friend Admiral Codrington:— 

“On the Ist instant batteries were opened; but our fire not having the desirec 
effect, the attack was deferred until the arrival of the troops under Major-Gen 
eral Lambert, which was daily expected.” 

If the Subaltern was right, the British defeat resulted in the loss of severa 

ns. 

“The enemy having made no attempt to carry off our heavy guns, which we 
abandoned to their fate,” continued Gleig, “it was judged advisable to bring 
them into the camp as soon as circumstances would allow; and for this purpose 
working parties were again sent out as soon as the darkness screened them. I 
was my fortune to accompany them. The labor of dragging a number of hug 
ship’s guns out of the soft soil into which they had sunk, crippled too as mos 
of them were in their carriages, was more extreme by far than any one expectec 
to find it. Indeed, it was not till four o’clock in the morning that our task came 
to the conclusion, and even then it had been very imperfectly performed. Five 
guns were eventually left behind. These were rendered useless, it is true, by 
breaking their trunnions; but it cannot be said that in the course of the late 
operations the British army came off without the loss of some of its artillery.” 


Behe CHAPTER XXVI ae 
| THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Effectually stopped by these repeated miscarriages, General Pakenham, with 
fully five thousand good soldiers at his command, decided to wait an entire week — 
for Major-General Lambert, who was then on his way with two fresh regiments. 


In the meanwhile Pakenham adopted a suggestion made first by Vice-Admiral 


Cochrane, to prepare for throwing a force across the river to turn Jackson’s line — 


from the opposite bank. The plan required that the Villeré canal should be ex- 


tended through the levee to the river without the knowledge of the Americans. 


Perhaps Pakenham would have done better by dragging his boats across the * 


‘intervening space; but he preferred to dig a canal, and the work, begun January 
4, was done so successfully that until January 6, when it was completed, Jackson 
did not suspect the movement. On the same day Lambert’s division arrived. 


From this week of inaction the Americans gained little advantage. The lines 
were strengthened; but although the Kentucky reinforcements, more than two — 
thousand in number, under General Thomas and John Adair, arrived January 4, 


they were ill provided with arms, and Jackson could furnish them neither with 
arms, clothing, nor equipment. The Louisiana militia were in the same con- 


dition. Jackson did his utmost to supply these wants; the people of New Orleans — 


did more, and lent at last the few hundred muskets reserved against the danger of 
a slave insurrection, until in the end, if Adair was correct, a thousand of the 
Kentuckians were placed in the line of battle. Yet after all the reinforcements 
had been mustered, Jackson’s main dependence was still on_his artillery and his 
intrenchments. In the open field he could not meet the British force. 

In his immediate front, Jackson had little to fear. Three thousand marksmen, 
behind intrenchments everywhere at least five feet high, defended by heavy 
guns and supported by the Louisiana on the river and a strong battery on the op- 
posite shore, could defy twice or three times their number advancing across an 
open plain under fire of eight or ten heavy guns. The result of the artillery battle 
of January 1, as well as the reconnaissance of December 28, showed what the 
British general and his staff thought of their chances in a front attack. Twice they 
had refused to attempt it when Jackson’s lines were unfinished; they were not 
likely to succeed when the lines were strengthened by another week of labor. 

In his direct front, therefore, Jackson had reason to think that the British did 
not intend serious attack. Their next attempt could hardly fail to be a flanking 
movement. Jackson had been surprised, December 23, by such a movement, and 
feared nothing so much as to be surprised again. For this reason he still kept a 
large body of troops, three regiments of Louisiana militia, on the north of the 
city. “His greatest fear, and hence his strongest defence next to the one occupied 
by himself, was on the Chef Menteur road, where Governor Claiborne, at the 
head of the Louisiana militia, was posted.” He kept close watch on the bayous 
which extendéed“on his“immediate flank, and constructed other lines in his rear 
to which he could retreat in case his left fank should be turned through the 
swamp. Apparently the idea did not occur to him that the British might more 
“easily turn his right flank by throwing a force across the river; and when he 
learned January 7, that the British were engaged in making this movement, the 
time had already passed when he could prevent it. 
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No means had been provided for transporting troops directly from one bank 
of the river to the other. If obliged to protect the batteries established by Commo- 
dore Patterson on the west bank, Jackson must march troops from his lines back 
five miles to New Orleans, cross them by the ferry, and march them down the 
other shore. Such a movement required a whole day, and divided the army in 
a manner hazarding the safety of both wings. 

Practically the west bank was undefended when Jackson, January 7, first 
heard that the British were about to occupy it. Commodore Patterson had mounted 


_ there, as has been told, a number of heavy guns in battery, but these guns were 


not in position to cover their own bank against attack from below. Major Latour 
was engaged with negroes in laying out lines of defence, but nothing was com- 
pleted. In an advanced position, about a mile below the line of Jackson’s works, 
a bastion had been raised close to the river, and near it a small redan, or salient, 
had been constructed. This work, which was untenable in case of attack in flank 
or rear, was occupied by four hundred and fifty Louisiana militia, commanded 
by General David Morgan. During the afternoon of January 7, after the British 
plan of attack was suspected, General Morgan caused three guns—one twelve- 
pounder and two six-pounders—to be mounted on his line. Late the same evening 
General Jackson ordered four hundred men of the Kentucky division to New 
Orleans, where they were to obtain muskets, then to cross the river, and march 
down the opposite shore to reinforce Morgan. The Kentuckians obeyed their 
orders, but they found only about seventy muskets at New Orleans; and not 
more than two hundred and fifty armed men, weary with marching and faint 
from want of food, reached Morgan’s quarters at four o’clock on the morning of 
January 8. Adair, who should have known the number best, declared that only 
one hundred and seventy men were then in the ranks. They were sent a mile 
farther and stationed as an advanced line, with one hundred Louisiana militia. 

Thus seven or eight hundred tired, ill-armed, and unprotected militia, divided 
in two bodies a mile apart, waited on the west bank to be attacked by a British 


column which was then in the act of crossing the river. Their defeat was almost 


‘certain. A thousand British troops could easily drive them away, capture all the 


batteries on the west bank, destroy the Louisiana as they had destroyed the 
Carolina, thus turning all Jackson’s lines, and probably rendering necessary the 
evacuation of New Orleans. For this work Pakenham detached the Eighty-fifth 


~) tegiment, about three hundred strong, the Fifth West India, two hundred sea- 
/ men and two hundred marines—about twelve hundred men in all—under com- 


mand of Colonel Thornton, who had led the light brigade at Bladensburg and 
across Lake Borgne to the Mississippi. The movement was ordered for the night 
of January 7, and was to be made in boats already collected in the Villeré canal. 

With some hesitation Pakenham decided to make a simultaneous attack on 
Jackson, The arrangements for this assault were simple. The usual store of 
fascines and ladders was provided. Six of the eighteen-pound guns were once 
more mounted in battery about eight hundred yards from the American line, to 
cover the attack. The army, after detaching Thornton’s corps, was organized in 
three divisions—one, under Major-General Gibbs, to attack Jackson’s left; another, 
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under Major-General Keane, to attack along the river-side; a third, the reserve, to 
be commanded by Major-General Lambert. 

“The principal attack was to be made by Major-General Gibbs,” said the 

_ British official report. The force assigned to Gibbs consisted of the Fourth, Twenty- 

first, and Forty-fourth regiments, with three companies of the N inety-fifth—about 
two thousand two hundred rank-and-file. “The first brigade, consisting of the 
Fusileers and Forty-third, formed the reserve” under Major-General Keane, ap- 
parently also twelve hundred strong. Adding two hundred artillerists and five 
hundred black troops of the First West India regiment, employed as skirmishers 
along the edge of the swamp, the whole body of troops engaged on the east bank 
in the assault, according to the official report and returns of wounded, numbered 
about five thousand three hundred rank-and-file, consisting of the Fourth, 
Seventh (Fusileers), ‘Twenty-first, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Ninety-third, and 
Ninety-fifth regiments, of whom twenty-two hundred were to attack on the 
right, twelve hundred on the left, and twelve hundred were to remain in reserve. 

Thus of the whole British force, some eight thousand rank-and-file, fifty-three 
hundred were to assault Jackson’s line; twelve hundred were to cross the river 
and assault Morgan; eight hundred and fifty men were detailed for various 
duties; and the seamen, except two hundred with Colonel Thornton, must have j 
been in the boats. 

To meet this assault, Jackson held an overwhelming force, in which his mere 
numbers were the smallest element. According to a detailed account given by 
Jackson two years afterward, his left wing, near the swamp, was held by Coffee’s 
brigade of eight hundred and four men; his centre, by Carroll’s brigade of fourteen 
hundred and fourteen men; his right, near the river, by thirteen hundred and 
twenty-seven men, including all the regulars; while Adair’s Kentucky brigade, 
numbering five hundred and twenty-five men, were in reserve. Adair claimed 
thatthe Kentuckians numbered fully one thousand. The dispute mattered 

" little, for barely one third of the entire force, whatever it was, discharged a gun. . 
Besides three thousand or thirty-five hundred men on the parapets and a thousand 
in reserve, Jackson had twelve pieces of artillery distributed along the line, cover- 

- ing every portion of the plain. The earth-wall behind which his men rested was 
in every part sufficiently high to require scaling, and the mud was so slippery as to 
afford little footing. Patterson’s battery on the opposite shore increased in force 
till it contained three twenty-four-pounders and six twelve-pounders, covered the 
levee by which the British left must advance. The Louisiana took no part in the 
action, her men being engaged in working the guns on shore; but without the 
Louisiana's broadside, Jackson had more than twenty cannon in position. Such 
a force was sufficient to repel ten thousand men if the attack were made in open 
day. 

Pakenbac aware of the probable consequences of attacking by daylight, ar- 
ranged for moving before dawn; but his plan required a simultaneous advance 
on both banks of the river, and such a combination was liable to many accidents. 

. According to the journal of Major Forrest, the British Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General, forty-seven boats were brought up the bayou on the evening of Janu- 
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| the mortification to observe the whole falling back upon me in the greatest con- 
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“As soon as it was dark, the boats commenced to be crossed over into the river. 


‘A dam erected below the sternmost boat had raised the water about two feet. 


Still there was a very considerable fall from the river; and through which, for 
an extent of two hundred and fifty yards, the boats were dragged with incredible 
labor by the seamen. It required the whole night to effect this, and the day had 
dawned before the first detachment of Colonel Thornton’s corps Cabout six 
hundred men) had embarked; and they just reached the opposite bank when the 
main attack commenced on the enemy’s line.” 

At six o’clock in broad dawn the columns of Gibbs and Keane moved forward 
toward Jackson’s works, which were lined with American troops waiting for the 
expected attack. Gibbs’s column came first under fire, advancing near the swamp 


in close ranks of about sixty men in front. Three of the American batteries 


opened upon them. Coming within one hundred and fifty yards of the American 
line, the British column obliqued to the left to avoid the fire of the battery di- 
rectly in face. As they came within musketry range the men faltered and halted, 
beginning a confused musketry fire. A few platoons advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, and then broke. Their officers tried in vain to rally them for another ad- 
vance. Major-General Gibbs was mortally wounded, according to’ the official 
report, “within twenty yards of the glacis.” Pakenham himself rode forward. to 
rally Gibbs's column, and was instantly struck by a grape-shot and killed, nearly 
three hundred yards from the American line. “As I advanced with the reserve,” 
said Lambert’s report, “at about two hundred and fifty yards from the line, I had 


fusion.” 

Keane’s column on the left moved along the road and between the river and 
the levee. Pressing rapidly forward, greatly annoyed by Patterson’s battery on the 
west bank, the head of this column reached the American line, and stormed an 
unfinished redoubt outside the main work at the edge of the river. The concen- 
trated fire of the whole American right almost immediately drove the column 
back in disorder; the men who reached the redoubt were killed; Major-General 
Keane was severely wounded and carried off the field, while the casualties among 
officers of a lower grade were excessive. The Ninety-third regiment in Keane's 
brigade lost its lieutenant-colonel and two captains killed, and four more cap- 
tains severely wounded; three hundred and forty-eight rank-and-file were 
wounded, ninety-nine were reported missing, and fifty-eight killed. These losses 
errounted to five hundred and five in seven hundred and seventy-five rank-and- 

Lambert’s report continued: — 

“In this situation, finding that no impression had been made; that though 
many men had reached the ditch, they were either drowned or obliged to sur- 
render, and that it was impossible to restore order in the regiments where they 
were—I placed the reserve in position until I could obtain such information 
as to determine me how to act to the best of my judgment, and whether or not I 
should resume the attack; and if so, I felt it could be done only by the reserve.” 
_ Just as the main attack ended, Colonel Thornton with his six hundred rank- 
and-file, having landed on the west bank, advanced against Morgan’s line, 
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routed it, turned the redoubt, and advanced on Patterson’s heavy battery beyond. — 
Patterson unable to use his guns had no choice but to spike his pieces and re- 
treat. Thornton passed up the river a mile beyond Jackson’s line, and needed 
only a field-piece and some hot shot to burn the Louisiana and march opposite 

New Orleans. 
From the eastern shore Jackson watched the progress of Thornton with 

alarm. His official report of January 9 gave an idea of his emotions. c 
“Simultaneously with his advance on my lines,” Jackson said, “the enemy had 


=r 


thrown over in his boats a considerable force to the other side of the river. These ~ 


having landed were hardy enough to advance against the works of General | 
Morgan; and what is strange and difficult to account for, at the very moment 
when their entire discomfiture was looked for with a confidence approaching to 
certainty, the Kentucky reinforcements ingloriously fled, drawing after them by 
their example the remainder of the forces, and thus yielding to the enemy that. 
most formidable position. The batteries which had rendered me for many days 
the most important service, though bravely defended, were of course now 
abandoned, not however until the guns had been spiked. ‘This unfortunate 
rout had totally changed the aspect of affairs. The enemy now occupied a po ~ 
sition from which they might annoy us without hazard, and by means of which 
they might have been enabled to defeat in a great measure the effect of our 
success on this side the river.” | 

John Adair, who was then in command of the Kentucky brigade, General 
Thomas being unwell, took great offence at Jackson's account of the battle on 
the west bank. “The detachment on the other side of the river,” he reported to 
Governor Shelby, “were obliged to retire before a superior force. They have 
been calumniated by those who ought to have fought with them, but did not.” 
The tone of Jackson’s report, and his language afterward, showed a willingness 
to load the Kentucky troops on the west bank with the responsibility for a mili- 
tary oversight with which they had nothing to do; but the oversight was not the | 
‘less serious, whoever was responsible for it. The Kentucky and Louisiana troops 
did not easily yield. The British returns of killed and wounded showed that 
Thornton’s column suffered a considerable loss. ‘Thornton himself was wounded; 
his regiment, the Eighty-fifth, numbering two hundred and ninety-eight rank- 
and-file, reported _a loss of forty-three men killed, wounded, and missing, besides 
their colonel. Of one hundred sailors employed in the attack twenty were killed 
or wounded, besides Captain Money of the royal navy, “who, I am sorry to say, 
was severely wounded,” said Thornton. The Americans made as good a resist- 
ance as could have been expected, and had they resisted longer they would 
merely have been captured when the next detachment of Thornton’s column 
came up. The chief blame for the disaster did not rest on them. : 

Jackson was helpless to interpose. As he and his men, lining the river bank, 
watched the progress of Thornton’s column on the opposite shore, Jackson 
could do nothing; but he ordered his men “that they should take off their hats, 
and give our troops on the right bank three cheers.” Adair, who inclined to a 
severe judgment of Jackson’s generalship, told the story more picturesquely:— 

“I was standing by him when he gave his order, and with a smile, not of — 
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approbation, observed I was afraid they could not hear us. The distance from us 
to them, on a straight line, was upward of one mile and a half; there was a thick 
fog, and I confess I could not see the troops of either army. All I could discover 
was the blaze from the guns; and seeing that continue to progress up the river 
was the only knowledge we had that our men were retreating.” 

Jackson then ordered General Humbert, a French officer acting as a volun- 
teer, to take four hundred men and cross the river at New Orleans to repulse 
the enemy, cost what it might; but had the enemy pressed his advantage, no 


British. 

The loss of three major-generals was almost as serious as the loss of one third 
of the regular Infantry. Lambert, the fourth major-general, weighed down by 
responsibility and defeat, had no wish but to escape. He recalled Thornton's 
corps the same evening from its position on the opposite bank, and the next 
day, January 9, began preparations for his difficult and hazardous retreat. 

Pakenham’s assault on Jackson’s lines at New Orleans, January 8, repeated 
the assault made by Drummond, August 15, at Fort Erie. According to the 
British account of that battle, Drummond’s engaged force numbered twenty- 
one hundred and forty men; the reserve, about one thousand. Drummond’s 

direct attack, being made by night, was more successful than Pakenham’s; his 
troops approached nearer and penetrated farther than those of Gibbs and 
Keane; but the consequences were the same. Of three thousand men, Drum- 
mond lost nine hundred and five. Of six thousand, engaged in the double 
action of Jan. 8, 1815, Pakenham lost two thousand and thirty-six. In each 
case the officers commanding the assaulting columns were killed or wounded, 
and the repulse was complete. 

After the battle General Lambert’s position was critical. His withdrawal of 
_Thornton’s corps from the west bank betrayed his intention of retiring, and 

‘his line of retreat was exposed to attack from the bayou which headed near 
_ Jackson’s camp. Fortunately for him, Jackson was contented with checking his 
advance. 

“Whether, after the severe loss he has sustained,” wrote Jackson, five days 
after the battle, “he is preparing to return to his shipping, or to make still 
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_ mightier efforts to attain his first object, I do not pretend to determine. It be- ‘ 
comes me to act as though the latter were his intention.” i 

If Jackson’s inaction allowed Lambert to escape, it was likely to hazard a re- 
_ newal of the attack from some other quarter; but the armies remained for ten 

days in their old positions without further hostilities, except from artillery fire, 
until on the night of January 18, after making careful preparations, the whole 
British force silently withdrew to fortified positions at the mouth of the bayou, 
disappearing as suddenly and mysteriously as it came, and leaving behind it 
only eight or, according to the American report, fourteen of the guns which had 
covered the river and held the Louisiana at a distance. At the mouth of the 
bayou the army remained until January 27, when it was re-embarked in the — 
ships off Chandeleur’s Island. ; 

On the day of the battle of January 8, a British squadron appeared in the 
river below Fort St. Philip. ‘Two bomb-vessels, under the protection of a sloop, . 
a brig, and a schooner, bombarded the fort without effect until January 18, 
when they withdrew at the same time with the army above. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous failure of the campaign before New Orleans, 
the British expedition, as it lay off Chandeleur Island February 1, still possessed 
nearly as much strength as when it appeared there December 11. Reinforced 
by a thousand fresh soldiers, Lambert determined to attack Mobile. “It was 
decided,” reported Lambert, “that a force should be sent against Fort Bowyer, 
situated on the eastern point of the entrance of the bay, and from every in- 
formation that could be obtained it was considered that a brigade would be 
sufficient for this object, with a respectable force of artillery.” At daylight on 
the morning of February 8 a whole brigade and a heavy battering-train were 
disembarked in the rear of Fort Bowyer. 

Jackson’s determination to defend Mobile had already deprived him of the 
use of more than half the regular troops assigned to his military district, who 
remained inactive at Mobile during the months of December and January. 
They were commanded by General Winchester, whose record as a military 
officer was not reassuring. Although Fort Bowyer was known to be untenable 
against attack by land, Jackson not only retained Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence 
there, but increased his force until he had three hundred and sixty men in his 
command—equal to the average strength of an entire regiment, or half the force 
of regulars which Jackson commanded at New Orleans. This garrison was only 
large enough to attract, not to repel, an enemy. The obvious criticism on such 
a course was afterward made by Armstrong:— 

“After the arrival of the British armament the garrison of Fort Bowyer was 
not only continued but increased, though from its locality wholly unable to aid 
in any important purpose of the campaign. Nor was this the whole extent of 
the evil, for by the disposition made of this gallant corps it was not only sub- 
jected to present inaction, but ultimately . . . to the perils of a siege and the 
humiliation of a surrender.” 

Colonel Lawrence had no choice but to capitulate, which he did February 
11. He had not even the opportunity to resist, for the British made regular 
approaches, and could not be prevented from capturing the place without 
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During the spring and summer of 1814 the task of diplomacy was less hope 
ful than that of arms. Brown and Izard with extreme difficulty defended the 
frontier; but Gallatin and Bayard could find no starting-point for negotiation. 
Allowed by Castlereagh’s courtesy to visit England, they crossed the Channel in 
April, and established themselves in London. There Gallatin remained until 
June 21, waiting for the British government to act, and striving with tact, cau- 
tion, and persistency to bring both governments on common ground; but the 
attempt was hopeless. England was beside herself with the intoxication of 
European success. 

Although the English newspapers expressed a false idea of the general will, 
and were even at cross purposes with the Ministry in American matters, their 
tone was in some respects an indifferent barometer for measuring the elation 
or depression of the public temper, and exercised some influence, rather ap- 
parent than real, on the momentary attitudes of government. Had Castlereagh 
and his colleagues been really controlled by the press, no American peace could 
have been made. Whatever spirit of friendship for America might exist was 
necessarily silent, and only extravagant enmity found expression either in the 
press or in society. 

Perhaps because ministers were believed to wish for peace with the United 
States, the London Times, which was not a ministerial journal, made itself 
conspicuous in demanding war. The Times had not previously shown a 
vindictive spirit, but it represented the Wellesley and Canning interest, which 
could discover no better course than that of being more English than England, 
and more patriotic than the Government. The Times was always ably 
written and well edited, but its language toward the United States showed too 
strong a connection with that of the Federalists, from whose public and private 
expressions the press of England formed its estimate of American character. 

, The Times indulged to excess in the pleasure of antipathy. Next to 

Napoleon, the chief victim of English hatred was Madison. For so mild a man 
Madison possessed a remarkable faculty of exciting invective. The English 
press surpassed the American Federalists in their allusions to him, and the 
Times was second to no English newspaper in the energy of its vituperation. 
“The lunatic ravings of the philosophic statesman of Washington” were in its 
political category of a piece with “his spaniel-like fawning on the Emperor of 
Russia. . . . The most abject of the tools of the deposed tyrant; . . . doubtless 
he expected to be named Prince of the Potomack or Grand Duke of Virginia.” 
The Sun somewhat less abusively spoke of “that contemptible wretch Madi- 
son, and his gang”; but the Times habitually called him liar and impostor. 

“Having disposed of all our enemies in Europe,” the Times in the middle 
of April turned its attention to the United States. “Let us have no cant of 
moderation,’ was its starting-point. “There is no public feeling in the country 
stronger than that of indignation against the Americans; . . . conduct so base, 
so loathsome, so hateful. . . . As we urged the principle, No peace with Bona- 
parte! so we must maintain the doctrine of, No peace with James Madison!” 
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To this rule the Times steadily adhered with a degree of ill-ter asi 

Po gree of ill-temper not easily 
to be described, and with practical objects freely expressed. Nir Madison’ 
dirty, swindling manoeuvres in respect to Louisiana and the Floridas remain 


to be punished,” it declared April 27; and May 17 it pursued the idea: “He 


must fall a victim to the just vengeance of the Federalists. Let us persevere. 


Let us unmask the impostor. . . .Who cares about the impudence which they 
call a doctrine? . .. We shall demand indemnity. . . . We shall insist on security 
for Canada. . . . We shall inquire a little into the American title to Louisiana; 


and we shall not permit the base attack on Florida to go unpunished.” May 18 
it declared that Madison had put himself on record as a liar in the cause of his 
Corsican master. “He has lived an impostor, and he deserves to meet the fate 
of a traitor. That fate now stares him in the face.” May 24 the Times re- 
sumed the topic: “They are struck to the heart with terror for their impending 
punishment; and oh may no false liberality, no mistaken lenity, no weak and 
cowardly policy, interpose to save them from the blow! Strike! chastise 
the savages, for such they are! . . . With Madison and his perjured set no 
treaty can be made, for no oath can bind them.” When British commissioners 
were at last announced as ready to depart for Ghent to negotiate for peace with 
the United States, June 2, the Times gave them instructions: “Our demands 
may be couched in a single word—Submission!” 

The Morning Post, a newspaper then carrying higher authority than the 
Times, used language if possible more abusive, and even discovered, Jan. 
18, 1814, “a new trait in the character of the American government. Enjoy- 
ing the reputation of being the most unprincipled and most contemptible on 
the face of the earth, they were already known to be impervious to any noble 
sentiment; but it is only of late that we find them insensible of the shame of 
defeat, destitute even of the brutish quality of being beaten into a sense of 
their unworthiness and their incapacity.” Of Madison the Morning Post 
held the lowest opinion. He was “a despot in disguise; a miniature imitation” 
and miserable tool of Bonaparte, who wrote his Annual Message; a senseless » 
betrayer of his country. 

The Times and Morning Post were independent newspapers, and spoke 
only for themselves; but the Courier was supposed to draw inspiration from 
the Government, and commonly received the first knowledge of ministers’ in- 
tentions. In temper the Courier seemed obliged to vie with its less favored 
rivals. The President’s Annual Message of 1813 resembled in its opinion “all 
the productions of the vain and vulgar Cabinet;” it was “a compound of canting 
and hypocrisy, of exaggeration and falsehood, of coarseness without strength, 
of assertions without proof, of the meanest prejudices, and of the most ma- 
lignant passions; of undisguised hatred of Great Britain, and of ill-concealed 
partiality and servility toward France.” “We know of no man for whom we 
feel greater contempt than for Mr. Madison,” said the Courier of May 24. 
These illustrations of what the Courier called “exaggeration and falsehood, 
of coarseness without strength, of assertions without proof, of the meanest 
prejudices, and of the most malignant passions” were probably in some degree 
a form as used by the Courier, which would at a hint from the Ministry adopt 
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a different tone; but announcements of official acts and intentions were more 
serious, and claimed more careful attention. a 
Immediately after the capitulation of Paris, March 31, the Ministry turned 
its attention to the United States, and the Courier announced, April 15, that 
twenty thousand men were to go from the Garonne to America. Mr. Madison, 
_ the Courier added, had’ “made a pretty kettle of fish of it.” Twenty thousand 
men were about two thirds of Wellington’s English force, and their arrival 
in America would, as every Englishman believed, insure the success of the 
campaign. Not until these troops were embarked would the Ministry begin 
_ to negotiate; but in the middle of May the military measures were complete, 
and then the Courier began to prepare the public mind for terms of peace. 

These terms were the same as those announced by the Times, except that 
the Courier did not object to treating with Madison. The United States were 
to be interdicted the fisheries; Spain was to be supported in recovering Louisi- 
ana; the right of impressment must be expressly conceded—anything short of 
this would be unwise and a disappointment. “There are points which must be 
_ conceded by America before we can put an end to the contest.” Such language 
offered no apparent hope of peace; yet whatever hope existed lay in Castlereagh, 
who inspired it. Extravagant as the demands were, they fell short of the com- 
mon expectation. The Courier admitted the propriety of negotiation; it in- 
_ sisted neither on Madison’s retirement nor on a division of the Union, and it 
refrained from asserting the whole British demand, or making it an ultimatum. 

The chief pressure on the Ministry came from Canada, and could not be 
ignored. The Canadian government returned to its old complaint that Ca- 
nadian interests had been ignorantly and wantonly sacrificed by the treaty of 
1783, and that the Opportunity to correct the wrong should not be lost. The 
Canadian official Gazette insisted that the United States should be. required 
to surrender the northern part of the state of New York, and that both banks 
of the St. Lawrence should be Canadian property. A line from Plattsburg to 
Sackett’s Harbor would satisfy this necessity; but to secure Canadian interests, 
the British government should further insist on acquiring the east bank of the 
Niagara River, and on a guaranty of the Indian Territory from Sandusky to 
Kaskaskias, with the withdrawal 6f American military posts in the Northwest. 
A pamphlet was published in May to explain the subject for the use of the 
British negotiators, and the required territorial cessions were marked on a map. 
The control of the Lakes, the Ohio River as the Indian boundary, and the 
restitution of Louisiana were the chief sacrifices wished from the United States. 

The cession of a part of Maine was rather assumed than claimed, and the 
fisheries were to be treated as wholly English. A memorial from Newfoundland, 
dated Nov. 8, 1813, pointed out the advantages which the war had already 
brought to British trade and fisheries by the ex i i 


to the result of doubling the number of men employed on the Labrador shores: 
and the memorialists added— : 
“They cannot too often urge the important policy . . . of wholly excluding 


foreigners from sharing again in the advantages of a fishery from which a large 
proportion of our best national defence will be derived.” 
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= British confidence was at its highest point when the Emperor of Russia ond : 
the King of Prussia visited London, June 7, and received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Gallatin obtained an interview with the Czar, June 17, and hoped that 
Russian influence might moderate British demands; but the Czar could give 
him no encouragement. Gallatin wrote home an often-quoted despatch, dated 
June 13, warning the President that fifteen or twenty thousand men were on 
their way to America, and that the United States could expect no assistance 
from Europe. : 

“T have also the most perfect conviction,” Gallatin continued, “that under 
the existing unpropitious circumstances of the world, America cannot by a 
continuance of the war compel Great Britain to yield any of the maritime 
points in dispute, and particularly to agree to any satisfactory arrangement on 
the subject of impressment; and that the most favorable terms of peace that can 
be expected are the status ante bellum.” ) 

Even these terms, Gallatin added, depended on American success in with- 
standing the shock of the campaign. He did not say that at the time he 
wrote, the status ante bellum would be scouted by public opinion in England 
as favorable to the United States; but his estimate of the situation was more 
nearly exact than though he had consulted only the apparent passions of the 
British press. 
~ “Lord Castlereagh,” wrote Gallatin to Clay, “is, according to the best infor- 
mation I can collect, the best disposed man in the Cabinet.” Yet Castlereagh 
did not venture at that stage to show a disposition for peace. He delayed the 
negotiation, perhaps wisely, six weeks after the American negotiators had as- 
sembled at Ghent; and his instructions to the British commissioners, dated July 
28, reflected the demands of the press. They offered, not the status ante bellum, 
but the uti possidetis, as the starting-point of negotiation. “The state of pos- 
session must be considered as the territorial arrangement which would revive 
upon a peace, except so far as the same may be modified by any new treaty.” 
The state of possession, in view of the orders that had then been given, or were 
to be given, for the invasion of the United States, was likely to cost the Ameri- 
cans half of Maine, between the Penobscot and the Passamaquoddy, Plattsburg, 
and the northern part of New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire; Fort 
Niagara, Mackinaw, and possibly New Orleans and Mobile. Besides this con- 
cession of the uti possidetis, or military occupation at the date of peace, the 
Americaris were required at the outset to admit as a sine qua non, or condition 
precedent to any negotiation, that England’s Indian allies, the tribes of the 
Northwestern Territory, should be included in the pacification, and that a 
definite boundary should be assigned to them under a mutual guaranty of both 
Powers. Eastport, or Moose Island, and the fishing privileges were to be re- 
garded as British. With these instructions of July 28, the British commissioners, 
early in August, started for Ghent. 

Between Castlereagh’s ideas and those of Madison no relation existed. Gal 
latin and his colleagues at Ghent were provided with two sets of instructions. 
The first set had been written in 1813, for the expected negotiation at St. Peters- 
burg. The second set was written in January, 1814, and was brought to Europe 
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by Clay. Neither authorized the American commissioners to discuss such con-. 
ditions as Castlereagh proposed. The President gave his negotiators authority to 
deal with questions of maritime law; but even there they were allowed to ex- 
ercise no discretion on the chief issue in dispute. Monroe's latest letter, dated 
January 28, was emphatic. “On impressment, as to the right of the United 
States to be exempted from it, I have nothing to add,” said the secretary; “the 
sentiments of the President have undergone no change on that important sub- 
ject. This degrading practice must cease; our flag must protect the crew, or 
the United States cannot consider themselves an independent nation.” The 
President would consent to exclude all British seamen, except those already 
naturalized, from American vessels, and to stipulate the surrender of British 
deserters; but the express abandonment of impressment was a sine qua non 
of treaty. “If this encroachment of Great Britain is not provided against,” said 
Monroe, “the United States have appealed to arms in vain. If your efforts to 
accomplish it should fail, all further negotiations will cease, and you will return 
home without delay.” 

On ‘territorial questions the two governments were equally wide apart. So 
far from authorizing a cession of territorial rights, Monroe instructed the Ameri- 
can commissioners, both at St. Petersburg and at Ghent, “to bring to view the 
advantage to both countries which is promised by a transfer of the upper parts 
even the whole of Canada to the United States.” The instructions of January 
1 and January 28, 1814, reiterated the reasoning which should decide England 
voluntarily to cede Canada. “Experience has shown that Great Britain cannot 
participate in the dominion and navigation of the Lakes without incurring the 

_ danger of an early renewal of the war.” 

These instructions were subsequently omitted from the published documents, 
probably because the Ghent commissioners decided not to act upon them; but 
when the American negotiators met their British antagonists at Ghent, each 
party was under orders to exclude the other, if possible, from the Lakes, and 
the same divergence of opinion in regard to the results of two years’ war ex- 
tended over the whole field of negotiation. The British were ordered to begin 
by a sine qua non in regard to the Indians, which the Americans had no 
authority to consider. ‘The Americans were ordered to impose a sine qua non 
in regard to impressments, which the British were forbidden to concede. The 
British were obliged to claim the basis of possession; the Americans were not 
even authorized to admit the status existing before the war. The Americans 
were required to negotiate about blockades, contraband and maritime rights of 
neutrals; the British could not admit such subjects into dispute. The British 
regarded their concessions of fishing-rights as terminated by the war; the 
Americans could not entertain the idea. 

The diplomacy that should produce a treaty from such discordant material 
must show no ordinary excellence; yet even from that point of view the prospect 
was not encouraging. The British government made a peculiar choice of 
negotiators. The chief British commissioner, Lord Gambier, was unknown 
in diplomacy, or indeed in foreign affairs. A writer in the London Morning 
Chronicle of August 9 expressed the general surprise that Government could 
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make no better selection for the chief of its commission than Lord Gambier, 
“who was a post-captain in 1794, and happened to fight the ‘defence’ decently 
in Lord Howe’s action; who slumbered for some time as a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty; who sung psalms, said prayers, and assisted in the burning of 
_ Copenhagen, for which he was made a lord.” . 

Gambier showed no greater fitness for his difficult task than was to be 
expected from his training; and the second member of the commission, Henry 
Goulburn, could not supply Gambier’s difficiencies. Goulburn was Under- 
Secretary of State to Lord Bathurst; he was a very young man, but a typical 

_under-secretary, combining some of Francis James Jackson’s temper with the 
fixed opinions of the elder Rose, and he had as little idea of diplomacy as was _ 
to be expected from an Under-Secretary of State for the colonies. The third 
and last member was William Adams, Doctor of Civil Law, whose professional 
knowledge was doubtless supposed to be valuable to the commission, but who 

was an unknown man, and remained one. : 

Experience had not convinced the British government that in dealing with 
the United States it required the best ability it could command. The mistake 
made by Lord Shelburne in 1783 was repeated by Lord Castlereagh in 1814. 
The miscalculation of relative ability which led the Foreign Office to assume 
that Gambier, Goulburn, and William Adams were competent to deal with 
Gallatin, J. Q. Adams, J. A. Bayard, Clay, and Russell was not reasonable. , 
Probably the whole British public service, including Lords and Commons, 
could not at that day have produced four men competent to meet Gallatin, 
J. Q. Adams, Bayard, and Clay on the ground of American interests; and when 
Castlereagh opposed to them Gambier, Goulburn, and Dr. Adams, he sacri- 
ficed whatever advantage diplomacy offered; for in diplomacy as in generalship, 
the individual commanded success. 

The only serious difficulty in the American commission was its excess of 
strength. By a natural reaction against the attempt to abolish diplomatic offices, 
the United States government sent into diplomacy its most vigorous men. 
Under favorable conditions, four minds and wills of so decided a character 
could not easily work together; but in the Ghent commission an additional 
difficulty was created by the unfortunate interference of the Senate. Originally 
Gallatin, as was due to his age, services, and ability, had been the head of the 
St. Petersburg commission; but the Senate refused to confirm the appa 
The President at last removed Gallatin from the Treasury, and renee 
him as a member of the Ghent commission after the other members had een 
nominated and confirmed. The Senate then gave its approval—thus mane 
Gallatin the last member of the commission instead of the first, and placing 

above them all. 
4 Dac peculiarly fitted to moderate a discordant body We oa ne- 
gotiators, while Adams was by temperament little suited to the post of m oe 
and by circumstances ill-qualified to appear as a proper representative a re 
commission in the eyes of its other members. Unless Gallatin he oy : 
loftiest characters and most loyal natures ever seen in American po ee na 
chance of success in controlling the board was not within reasonable hope. 
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Gallatin was six years the senior, and represented the President, with the 
“authority of close and continuous personal friendship. ‘The board, including 
_ Adams himself, instinctively bowed to Gallatin’s authority; but they were 
deferential to no one else, least of all to their nominal head. Bayard, whose age 
was the same as that of Adams, was still in name a Federalist; and although 
his party trusted him little more than it trusted Adams or William Pinkney, 
who had avowedly become Republicans, he was not the more disposed to fol 
‘low Adams's leadership. Clay, though ten years their junior, was the most 
difficult of all to control; and Jonathan Russell, though a New Englander, 
preferred Clay’s social charm, and perhaps also his political prospects, to the 
somewhat repellent temper and more than doubtful popularity of Adams. 

Personal rivalry and jealousies counted for much in such a group; but these 
were not the only obstacles to Adams’s influence. By a misfortune commonly 
reserved for men of the strongest wills, he represented no one but himself and 
a powerless minority. His State repudiated and, in a manner, ostracized him. 
Massachusetts gave him no support, even in defending her own rights; by every 
“means in her power she deprived him of influence, and loaded him with the 
burden of her own unpopularity. Adams represented a community not only 
hostile to the war, but avowedly laboring to produce peace by means opposed 
to those employed at Ghent. If the Ghent commission should succeed in making 
a treaty, it could do so only by some sacrifice of Massachusetts which would 
ruin Adams at home. If the Ghent commission should fail, Adams must be 
equally ruined by any peace produced through the treasonable intrigues or 
overt rebellion of his State. 

Such a head to a commission so constituted needed all the force of char- 
acter which Adams had, and some qualities he did not possess, in order to 
retain enough influence to shape any project into a treaty that he could con- 
sent to sign; while Gallatin’s singular tact and nobility of character were never 
more likely to fail than in the effort to make allowance for the difficulties of 
his chief's position. Had Castlereagh improved the opportunity by sending to 
Ghent one competent diplomatist, or even a well-informed and intelligent man 
of business, like Alexander Baring, he might probably have succeeded in 
isolating Adams, and in negotiating with the other four commissioners a treaty 
sacrificing Massachusetts. 

The five American commissioners were ready to negotiate in June; but 
Castlereagh, for obvious reasons, wished delay, and deferred action until 
August, doubtless intending to prevent the signature of a treaty on the basis of 
uti possidetis until after September, when Sherbrooke and Prevost should have 
occupied the territory intended to be held. In May and June no one in Eng- 
land, unless it were Cobbett, entertained more than a passing doubt of British 
success on land and water; least of all did the three British commissioners ex- 
pect to yield British demands. They came to impose terms, or to break 
negotiation. They were not sent to yield any point in dispute, or to seek a 


cessation of arms. ues 
At one o'clock on the afternoon of August 8, the first conference took place 


«n the Hotel des Pays Bas at Ghent. After the usual civilities and forms had 
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assed, Goulburn took the lead, and presented the points which he and his 
oleagues were authorized to discuss—(1) Impressment and allegiance; (2) 
he Indians and their boundary, a sine qua non; (3) the Canadian boundary; 
4) the privilege of landing and drying fish within British jurisdiction. Goul- 
urn declared that it was not intended to contest the right of the United States 
0 the fisheries, by which he probably meant the deep-sea fisheries; and he was 
derstood to disavow the intention of acquiring territory by the revision of 
he Canada boundary; but he urged an immediate answer upon the question 
vhether the Americans were instructed on the point made a sine qua non by 
he British government. : 
The Americans, seeing as yet only a small part of the British demands, were 
ot so much surprised at Goulburn’s points as unable to answer them. ‘The 
ext day they replied in conference that they had no authority to admit either 
ndian boundary or fisheries into question, being without instructions on these 
oints; and in their turn presented subjects of discussion—blockades and in- 
lemnities; but professed themselves willing to discuss everything. 5 
In the conversation following this reply, the British commissioners, with’ 
ome apparent unwillingness, avowed the intention of erecting the Indian 
ferritory into a barrier between the British possessions and the United 
tates; and the American commissioners declined even to retire for consultation 
n the possibility of agreeing to such an article. The British commissioners then 
roposed to suspend conferences until they could receive further instructions, 
nd their wish was followed. Both parties sent despatches to their' governments. 
Lord Castlereagh was prompt. As soon as was reasonably. possible he sent 
nore precise instructions. Dated August 14, these supplementary instructions 
ave to those of July 28 a distinct outline. They proposed the Indian boundary 
xed by the Treaty of Greenville for the permanent barrier between British 
nd American dominion, beyond which neither government should acquire 
and. [hey claimed also a “rectification” of the Canadian frontier, and the 
ession of Fort Niagara and Sackett’s Harbor, besides a permanent prohibition 
n the United States from keeping either naval forces or land fortifications on 
he Lakes. Beyond these demands the British commissioners were not for the 
wesent to go, nor were they to ask for a direct cession of territory for Canada 
with any view to an acquisition of territory as such, but for the purpose of 
ecuring her possessions and preventing future disputes; yet a small cession 
f land in Maine was necessary for a road from Halifax to Quebec, and an 
rrangement of the Northwestern boundary was required to coincide with the 
igation of the Mississippi. 
he soc as the new Tae ee reached Ghent the British commissioners 
ummoned the Americans to another conference, August 19; and Goulburn, 
eading from Castlereagh’s despatch, gave to the Americans a clear version of 
s contents. When he had finished, Gallatin asked what was to be done with 
he American citizens—perhaps one hundred thousand in nummbet Ane 
ettled beyond the Greenville line, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and ee 
Xoulburn and Dr. Adams replied that these people must shift for themse ves. 
"hey added also that Moose Island and Eastport belonged to Great Britain as 
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indisputably as the county of Northamptonshire, and were not a subject ft 
discussion; but they would not then make a sine qua non of the propositic 
regarding the Lakes. The conference ended, leaving the Americans convince 
that their answer to these demands would close the negotiation. Clay alon 
whose knowledge of the Western game of brag stood him in good stead, insiste 
the British would recede. . 

The British commissioners the next day, August 20, sent an official nor 
containing their demands, and the Americans before sending their reply fo 
warded the note to America, with despatches dated August 19 and 20, a1 
nouncing that they intended to return “a unanimous and decided negative 
They then undertook the task of drawing up their reply. Upon Adams as hea 
of the commission fell the duty of drafting formal papers—a duty which, wit 
out common consent, no other member could assume. His draft met wit 
little mercy, and the five gentlemen sat until eleven o'clock of August 2: 
“sifting, erasing, patching, and amending until we were all wearied, thoug 
none of us was yet satiated with amendment.” At the moment when the 
gave final shape to the note which they believed would render peace in 
possible, the army of General Ross was setting fire to the Capitol at Was! 
ington, and President Madison was seeking safety in the Virginia woods. 

Only to persons acquainted with the difficulties of its composition did th 
American note of August 24 show signs of its diverse origin. In dignifie 
temper with reasoning creditable to its authors and decisive on its issues, 
assured the British negotiators that any such arrangement as they required f 
the Indians was contrary to precedent in public law, was not founded o 
reciprocity, and was unnecessary for its professed object in regard to th 
Indians. The other demands were equally inadmissible:— 

“They are founded neither on reciprocity, nor on any of the usual bas 
of negotiation, neither on that of uti possidetis nor of status ante bellum. The 
are above all dishonorable to the United States in demanding from them | 
abandon territory and a portion of their citizens; to admit a foreign interferenc 
in their domestic concerns, and to cease to exercise their natural rights on the 
own shores and in their own waters. A treaty concluded on such terms woul 
be but an armistice.” 

The negotiators were ready to terminate the war, both parties restorir 
whatever territory might have been taken, and reserving their rights over the 
respective seamen; but such demands as were made by the British governmer 
could not be admitted even for reference. 

The American reply was sent to the British commissioners August 25, “ar 
will bring the negotiation,” remarked J. Q. Adams, “very shortly to a close 
The American commissioners prepared to quit Ghent and return to their se 
eral posts, while the British commissioners waited for instructions from Londo 
Even Gallatin, who had clung to the hope that he could effect an arrangemen 
abandoned the idea, and believing that the British government had adopted 
system of conquest, prepared for an immediate return to America. Goulbu 
also notified his Government that the negotiation was not likely to continu 
and reported some confidential warnings from Bayard, that such conditions | 
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seace would not only insure war, but would sacrifice the Federalist party. “It 
1as not made the least impression upon me or upon my colleagues,” reported 
soulburn to Bathurst. 

At that point the negotiation remained stationary for two months, kept alive 
by Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Bathurst, while they waited for the result of 
heir American campaign. The despatch of August 20 crossed the Atlantic, and 
was communicated to Congress October 10, together with all other papers con- 
nected with the negotiation; but not until October 25 did the American com- 
missioners write again to their Government. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE TREATY OF GHENT j 

The British note of August 19 and the American rejoinder of August 24 
brought about a situation where Lord Castlereagh’s influence could make itsel 
felt. Castlereagh had signed the British instructions of July 28 and August 14 
and himself brought the latter to Ghent, where he passed August 19, befor 
going to Paris on his way to the Congress at Vienna. He was at Ghent whe 
Goulburn and his colleagues held their conference and wrote their note o 
August 19; and he could not be supposed ignorant of their language or acts 
Yet when he received at Paris letters from Goulburn, dated August 24 and 26 
he expressed annoyance that the American commissioners should have bee 
allowed to place England in the attitude of continuing the war for purposes o 
conquest, and still more that the British commissioners should be willing t 
accept that issue and break off negotiation upon it. In a letter to Lord Bathurst 
who took charge of the negotiation in his absence, Castlereagh suggested idea 
altogether different from those till then advanced in England. 

“The substance of the question is,” said Castlereagh, “Are. we prepared t 
continue the war for territorial arrangements? And if not, is this the best tims 
to make our peace, saving all our rights, and claiming the fisheries, which the 
do not appear to question? In which case the territorial questions might b 
reserved for ulterior discussion. Or is it desirable to take the chance of th 
campaign, and then to be governed by circumstances? .. . If we thought an im 
mediate peace desirable, as they are ready to waive all the abstract questions 

perhaps they might be prepared to sign a provisional article of Indian peace a 
distinct from limits, and relinquish their pretensions to the islands in Passa 
maquoddy Bay, and possibly to admit minor adjustments of frontier, includin; 
_a tight of communication from Quebec to Halifax across their territory. Bu 
while I state this, I feel the difficulty of so much letting down the questior 
under present circumstances.” 

At the same time Castlereagh wrote to Goulburn, directing him to wait a 
Ghent for new instructions from London. Lord Liverpool shared his disap 
proval of the manner in which the British commissioners had managed the case 
_and replied to Castlereagh, September 2, that the Cabinet had already acted ir 

the sense he wished: 

“Our commissioners had certainly taken a very erroneous view of our policy 
If the negotiation had been allowed to break off upon the two notes already 
presented, or upon such an answer as they were disposed to return, I am satisfiec 
that the war would have become quite popular in America.” 

The idea that the war might become popular in America was founded chiefh 
on the impossibility of an Englishman’s conceiving the contrary; but in truth 
the Ministry most feared that the war might become unpopular in England. 

It is very material to throw the rupture of the negotiation, if it is to tak 
place, upon the Americans,” wrote Liverpool, the same day, to the Duke o 
Wellington; “and not to allow them to say that we have brought forward point 
as ultimata which were only brought forward for discussion, and at the desir 
of the American commissioners themselves. The American note is a mos 
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mpudent one, and, as to all its reasoning, capable of an irresistible answer.” 

_ New instructions were accordingly approved in Cabinet. Drawn by Bathurst, 
ind dated September 1, they contained what Liverpool considered an “ir- 
esistible answer” to the American note of August 24; but their force of logic 
was weakened by the admission that the previous British demands though cer- 
ainly stated as a sine qua non, were in reality not to be regarded as such. In 
private this retreat was covered by the pretext that it was intended only to keep 
the negotiation alive until better terms could be exacted. 

“We cannot expect that the negotiation will proceed at present,” continued 
Liverpool’s letter to Castlereagh; “but I think it not unlikely, after our note has 
been delivered, that the American commissioners will propose to refer the subject 
to their Government. In that case the negotiation may be adjourned till the 
answer is received, and we shall know the result of the campaign before it can be 
resumed. If our commander does his duty, I am persuaded, we shall have ac- 
quired by our arms every point on the Canadian frontier which we ought to insist — 
on keeping.” «| 
_ Lord Gambier and his colleagues communicated their new instructions to 
the American negotiators in a long note dated September 4, and were answered 
by a still longer note dated September 9, which was also sent to London, and 
considered in Cabinet. Bathurst felt no anxiety about the negotiation in its 
actual stage. Goulburn wrote to him that “as long as we answer their notes, 
I believe that they will be ready to give us replies,” and urged only that Sir 
George Prevost should hasten his reluctant movements in Canada. Bathurst 
wrote more instructions, dated September 16, directing his commissioners to 
abandon the demands for Indian territory and exclusive control of the Lakes, 
and to ask only that the Indians should be included in the peace. The British 
commissioners sent their note with these concessions to the Americans Septem- 
ber 19; and then for the first time the Americans began to suspect the possibility 
of serious negotiation. For six weeks they had dealt only with the question 
whether they should negotiate at all. 

The demand that the Indians should be included in the treaty was one that 
under favorable circumstances the Americans would have rejected; but none 
of them seriously thought of rejecting it as their affairs then stood. When the 
American commissioners discussed the subject among themselves, September 
20, Adams proposed to break off the negotiation on that issue; but Gallatin 
good-naturedly overruled him, and Adams would not himself, on cool reflection, 
have ventured to take such responsibility. Indeed, he suggested an article for 
an Indian amnesty, practically accepting the British demand. He also yielded 
to Gallatin the ungrateful task of drafting the answers to the British notes; and 
thus Gallatin became in effect the head of the commission. 

All Gallatin’s abilities were needed to fill the place. In his entire public life 
he had never been required to manage so unruly a set of men. The British 
commissioners were trying, and especially Goulburn was aggressive in temper 
and domineering in tone; but with them Gallatin had little trouble. Adams 
and Clay were persons of a different type, as far removed from British heaviness 
as they were from the Virginian ease of temper which marked the Cabinet 
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of Jefferson, or the incompetence which characterized that of Madison. Gal 

~ latin was obliged to exert all his faculties to control his colleagues; but when 
ever he succeeded, he enjoyed the satisfaction of feeling that he had colleague 
worth controlling. They were bent on combat, if not with the British, at al 
events with each other; and Gallatin was partly amused and partly annoyed br 
the unnecessary energy of their attitude. | 

The first divergence occurred in framing the reply to the British note o 
September 19, which while yielding essentials made a series of complaint 
against the United States—and among the rest reproached them for thei 
attempt to conquer Canada, and their actual seizure of Florida. Adams, wh« 
knew little about the secrets of Jefferson’s and Madison’s Administrations, in 
sisted on resenting the British charges, and especially on justifying the Unitec 
States government in its attacks upon Florida. Bayard protested that he coulc 
not support such a view, because he had himself publicly in Congress de 
nounced the Government on the subject of Florida; and Gallatin was almos 
equally committed, for, as he frankly said, he had opposed in Cabinet for < 
whole year what had been done in Florida before he could succeed in stopping 
it. Clay said nothing, but he had strong reasons for wishing that the Britist 
negotiators should not be challenged to quote his notorious speeches on the 
conquest of Canada. Adams produced Monroe’s instructions, and in the enc 
compelled his colleagues to yield. His mistake in pressing such an issue wa: 
obvious to every one but himself, and would have been evident to him had he 
not been blinded by irritation at the British note. His colleagues retaliated by 
summarily rejecting as cant his argument that moral and religious duty re 
quired the Americans to take and settle the land of the Indians. 

After much discussion their note was completed and sent, September 26. 
to the British commissioners, who forwarded it as usual to London, with <z 
letter from Goulburn of the same date, written in the worst possible temper 
and charging the American commissioners with making a variety of false and 
fraudulent statements. While the British Cabinet detained it longer than usual 
us aaa the Americans at Ghent felt their position grow weaker day 

y day. 

Nothing warranted a serious hope of peace. Goulburn and his colleague: 
showed no thought of yielding acceptable conditions. The London Courier 
of September 29 announced what might be taken for a semi-official expression 
of the Ministry :— 

“Peace they (the Americans) ma make, but it must be on condition that 
America has not a foot of land, on the waters of the St. Lawrence, . . . no set: 
tlement on the Lakes, . . . no renewal of the treaties of 1783 and 1794; . . . and 
they must explicitly abandon their new-fangled principles of the law of nations.” 

Liverpool, writing to Castlereagh September 23, said that in his opinion 
the Cabinet had “now gone to the utmost justifiable point in concession, and 
if they (the Americans) are so unreasonable as to reject our proposals, we have 
nothing to do but to fight it out. The military accounts from America are on 
the whole satisfactory.” The news of the cruel humiliation at Bladensburg and 
the burning of Washington arrived at Ghent October 1, and caused British 
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nd Americans alike to expect a long series of British triumphs, especially on 
ake Champlain, where they knew the British force to be overwhelming. 

Goulburn exerted himself to produce a rupture. His letter of September 26 
9 Bathurst treated the American offer of an Indian amnesty as a rejection of 
he British ultimatum. Again Lord Bathurst set him right by sending him, - 
Yetober 5, the draft of a reciprocal article replacing the Indians in their situa- 
ion before the war; and the British commissioners in a note dated October 8, 
814, communicated this article once more as an ultimatum. Harrison’s treaty 
f July 22 with the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, and other tribes, binding 
hem to take up arms against the British, had then arrived, and this news les- 
ened the interest of both parties in the Indian question. None of the American 
legotiators were prepared to break off negotiations on that point at such a time, 
nd Clay was so earnest to settle the matter that he took from Gallatin and 
Adams the task of writing the necessary acceptance of the British ultimatum. 
sallatin and Clay decided to receive the British article as according entirely 
vith the American offer of amnesty, and the note was so written. 

With this cordial admission of the British ultimatum the Americans coupled 
m intimation that the time had come when an exchange of general projects for 
he proposed treaty should be made. More than two months of discussion had 
hen resulted only in eliminating the Indians from the dispute, and in agreeing 
0 maintain silence in regard to the Lakes. Another great difficulty which had 
een insuperable was voluntarily removed by President Madison and _ his 
Sabinet, who after long and obstinate resistance at last authorized the commis- 
joners, by instructions dated June 27, to omit impressment from the treaty. 
Sonsidering the frequent positive declarations of the United States govern- © 
nent, besides the rejection of Monroe’s treaty in 1807 and of Admiral Warren’s 
ind Sir George Prevost’s armistice of 1812 for want of an explicit concession on 
hat point, Monroe's letter of June 27 was only to be excused as an act of 
sommon-sense or of necessity. The President preferred to represent it as an 
1ct of common-sense, warranted by the peace in Europe, which promised to 
sffer no further occasion for the claim or the denial of the British right. On the 
same principle the subject of blockades was withdrawn from discussion; and 
hese concessions, balanced by the British withdrawal from the Indian ultimatum 
ind the Lake armaments, relieved the American commissioners of all their 
insuperable difficulties. 

The British commissioners were not so easily rescued from their untenable 
positions. The American note of October 13, sent as usual to London, was 
answered by Bathurst October 18 and 20, in instructions revealing the true 
British terms more completely than had yet been ventured. Bathurst at length 
came to the cardinal point of the negotiation. As the American commissioners 
had said in their note of August 24, the British government must choose be- 
rween the two ordinary bases of treaties of peace—the state before the war or 
status ante bellum; and the state of possession, or uti possidetis. Until the mid- 
dle of October, 1814, the uti possidetis, as a basis of negotiation, included what- 
ever country might have been occupied by Sir George Prevost in his September 
campaign. Bathurst from the first intended to insist on the state of possession, 
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but had not thought proper to avow it. His instructions of October 18 and 2 
directed the British commissioners to come to the point, and to claim the bas: 
of uti possidetis from the American negotiators :— : 

“On their admitting this to be the basis on which they are ready to negotiat. 
but not before they have admitted it, you will proceed to state the mutual ac 
commodations which may be entered into in conformity with this basis. Th 
British occupy Fort Michillimackinaw, Fort Niagara, and all the country ea: 
of the Penobscot. On the other hand the forces of the United States occup 
Fort Erie and Fort Amherstburg [Malden]. On the government of the Unite 
States consenting to restore these two forts, Great Britain is ready to restore th 
forts of Castine and Machias, retaining Fort Niagara and Fort Michillimack 
_ naw.” 

Thus the British demand, which had till then been intended to include hal 
of Maine and the whole south bank of the St. Lawrence River from Plattsbur: 
to Sackett’s Harbor, suddenly fell to a demand for Moose Island, a right of wa 
across the northern angle of Maine, Fort Niagara with five miles circuit, an 
the Island of Mackinaw. The reason for the new spirit of moderation was no 
far to seek. On the afternoon of October 17, while the British Cabinet was stil 
deliberating on the basis of uti possidetis, news reached London that th, 
British invasion of northern New York, from which so much had been ex 
pected, had totally failed, and that Prevost’s large army had precipitately re 
treated into Canada. The London Times of October 19 was frank in it 
expressions of disappointment: — 

“This is a lamentable event to the civilized world. . . . The subversion of tha 
system of fraud and malignity which constitutes the whole policy of the Jeffer 
sonian school . . . was an event to which we should have bent and yet mus 
bend all our energies. The present American government must be displaced 
or it will sooner or later plant its poisoned dagger in the heart of the paren 
State.” 

The failure of the attempt on Baltimore and Drummond’s bloody repulse a 
Fort Erie became known at the same time, and coming together at a critica 
moment threw confusion into the Ministry and their agents in the press and the 
diplomatic service throughout Europe. The Courier of October 25 declarex 
that “peace with America is neither practicable nor desirable till we have wipec 
away this late disaster;” but the Morning Chronicle of October 21-24 openh 
intimated that the game of war was at an end. October 31, the Paris corre 
spondent of the London Times told of the cheers that rose from the crowds ir 


the Palais Royal gardens at each recital of the Plattsburg defeat; and Octobe: 
21 Goulburn wrote from Ghent to Bathurst— 


“The news from America is very far from satisfacto 
success at Baltimore, as it did not termi 
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ry. Even our brillian 
nate in the capture of the town, will be 
considered by the Americans as a victory and not as an escape. . . . If it were 
not for the want of fuel in Boston, I should be quite in despair.” 

In truth the blockade was the single advantage held by England; and ever 
in that advantage the Americans had a share a 


a 1 s long as their cruisers surroundec 
the British Islands, Liverpool wrote to Castlereagh, October 21, commenting 
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‘severely on Prevost’s failure, and finding consolation only in the thought that 

the Americans showed themselves even less patriotic than he had supposed 
them to be:— : 

“The capture and destruction of Washington has not united the Americans: 
quite the contrary. We have gained more credit with them by saving private 
property than we have lost by the destruction of their public works and build- 
ings. Madison clings to office, and I am strongly inclined to think that the best 
thing for us is that he should remain there.” 3 

Castlereagh at Vienna found himself unable to make the full influence of 
England felt, so long as such mortifying disasters by land and sea proved her 
inability to deal with an enemy she persisted in calling contemptible. 

On the American commissioners the news came, October 21, with the effect | 
of a reprieve from execution. Gallatin was deeply moved; Adams could not 
believe the magnitude of the success; but as far as regarded their joint action, 
the overthrow of England’s scheme produced no change. Their tone had 
always been high, and they saw no advantage to be gained by altering it. The 
British commissioners sent to them, October 21, the substance of the new in- 
structions, offering the basis of uti possidetis, subject to modifications for mutual — 
convenience. The Americans by common consent,' October 23, declined to 
treat on that basis, or on any other than the mutual restoration of territory. 
They thought that the British government was still playing with them, when in 
truth Lord Bathurst had yielded the chief part of the original British demand, 
‘and had come to what the whole British empire regarded as essentials—the 
right of way to Quebec, and the exclusion of American fishermen from British 
shores and waters. 

The American note of October 24, bluntly rejecting the basis of uti possidetis, 
created a feeling akin to consternation in the British Cabinet. At first, ministers 
assumed that the war must go on, and deliberated only on the point to be pre- 
ferred for a rupture. “We still think it desirable to gain a little more time 
before the negotiation is brought to a close,” wrote Liverpool to the Duke of 
Wellington, October 28; and on the same day he wrote to Castlereagh at Vienna 
to warn him that the American war “will probably now be of some duration,” | 
and treating of its embarrassments without disguise. The Czar’s conduct at 
Vienna had annoyed and alarmed all the great Powers, and the American war 
gave him a decisive advantage over England; but even without the Russian 
complication, the prospect for ministers was not cheering. 

“Looking to a continuance of the American war, our financial state is far 
from satisfactory,” wrote Lord Liverpool; “. . . the American war will not cost us 
less than £10,000,000, in addition to our peace establishment and other ex- 
penses. We must expect, therefore, to hear it said that the property tax is con- 
tinued for the purpose of securing a better frontier for Canada.” 

A week passed without bringing encouragement to the British Cabinet. On ~ 
the contrary the Ministry learned that a vigorous prosecution of hostilities would 
cost much more than ten million pounds, and when Liverpool next wrote to 
Castlereagh, November 2, although he could still see “little prospect for our 
negotiations at Ghent ending in peace,” he added that “the continuance of the 
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American war will entail upon us a prodigious expense, much more than we 
had any idea of.” A Cabinet meeting was to be held the next day, November 
3, to review the whole course of policy as to America. 

Throughout the American difficulties, from first to last, the most striking 
quality shown by the British government was the want of intelligence which 
caused the war, and marked the conduct of both the war and the negotiations. 
If the foreign relations of every government were marked by the same char- 
acter, politics could be no more than rivalry in the race ‘to blunder; but in 
October, 1814, another quality almost equally striking became evident. The 
weakness of British councils was as remarkable as their want of intelligence. 
The government of England had exasperated the Americans to an animosity 
that could not forget or forgive, and every dictate of self-interest required that 
it should carry out its policy to the end. Even domestic politics in Parliament 
might have been more easily managed by drawing public criticism to America, 
while in no event could taxes be reduced to satisfy the public demand. Another 
year of war was the consistent and natural course for ministers to prefer. 

So the Cabinet evidently thought; but instead of making a decision, the 
Cabinet council of November 3 resorted to the expedient of shifting responsi- 
bility upon the Duke of Wellington. The Duke was then Ambassador at Paris. 
His life had been threatened by angry officers of Napoleon, who could not for- 
give his victories at Vittoria and Toulouse. For his own security he might be 
sent to Canada, and if he went, he should go with full powers to close the war 
as he pleased. 

The next day, November 4, Liverpool wrote to Wellington, explaining the 
wishes of the Cabinet, and inviting him to take the entire command in Canada, 
in order to bring the war to an honorable conclusion. Wellington replied No- 
vember 9—and his words were the more interesting because, after inviting and 
receiving so decided an opinion from so high an authority, the Government 
could not easily reject it. Wellington began by reviewing the military situation, 
and closed by expressing his opinion on the diplomatic contest :— 

“I have already told you and Lord Bathurst that I feel no objection to going 
to America, though I don’t promise to myself much success there. I believe 
there are troops enough there for the defence of Canada forever, and even for the 
accomplishment of any reasonable offensive plan that could be formed from 
the Canadian frontier. I am quite sure that all the American armies of which 
I have ever read would not beat out of a field of battle the troops that went 
from Bordeaux last summer, if common precautions and care were taken of 
them. That which appears to me to be wanting in America is not a general, 
or a general officer and troops, but a naval superiority on the Lakes.” 

These views did not altogether accord with those of Americans, who could 
not see that the British generals made use of the Lakes even when controlling 
them, but who saw the troops of Wellington retire from one field of battle after 
another—at Plattsburg, Baltimore, and New Orleans—while taking more than 
common precautions. Wellington s military comments showed little interest ind 
American affairs, and evidently he saw nothing to be gained by going to Can- 
ada. His diplomatic ideas betrayed the same bias:— 
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-. “In regard to your present negotiations, I confess that I think you have no- 
right, from the state of the war, to demand any concession of territory from Amer-. 
ica... . You have not been able to carry it into the enemy's territory, notwith- 
standing your military success and now undoubted military superiority, and 
have not even cleared your own territory on the point of attack. You cannot on 
any principle of equality in negotiation claim a cession of territory excepting in 
exchange for other advantages which you have in your power. ... Then if this 
reasoning be true, why stipulate for the uti possidetis? You can get no territory; 
indeed, the state of your military operations, however creditable, does not entitle 
you to demand any.” 

After such an opinion from the first military authority of England, the British 
Ministry had no choice but to abandon its claim for territory. Wellington’s 
letter reached London about November 13, and was duly considered in the 
Cabinet. Liverpool wrote to Castlereagh, November 18, that the Ministry had. 
made its decision; the claim for territory was to. be abandoned. For this retreat 
he alleged various excuses—such as the unsatisfactory state of the negotiations 
at Vienna, and the alarming condition of France; the finances, the depression 
of rents, and the temper of Parliament. Such reasoning would have counted for 
nothing in the previous month of May, but six months wrought a change in 
public feeling. ‘The war had lost public favor. Even the colonial and shipping 
interests and the navy were weary of it, while the army had little to expect from 
it but hard service and no increase of credit., Every Englishman who came in 
contact with Americans seemed to suffer. Broke, the only victor by sea, was 
a lifelong invalid; and Brock and Ross, the only victors on land, had paid for 
their success with their lives. Incessant disappointment made the war an un- 
pleasant thought with Englishmen. The burning of Washington was an exploit 
of which they could not boast. The rate of marine insurance was a daily and 
intolerable annoyance. So rapidly did the war decline in favor, that in the first 
half of December it was declared to be decidedly unpopular by one of the most 
judicious English liberals, Francis Horner; although Horner held that the 
Americans, as the dispute then stood, were the aggressors. The tone of the 
press showed the same popular tendency, for while the Times grumbled 
loudly over the Canada campaign, the Morning Chronicle no longer con- 
cealed its hostility to the war, and ventured to sneer at it, talking of “the entire 
defeat and destruction of the last British fleet but one; for it has become neces- 
sary to particularize them now.” 

While the Cabinet still waited, the first instalment of Ghent correspondence 
to August 20, published in America October 10, returned to England November 
18, and received no flattering attention. “We cannot compliment our negoti- 
ators,” remarked the Morning Chronicle; and the Times was still less pleased. 
“The British government has been tricked into bringing forward demands 
which it had not the power to enforce. . . . Why treat at all with Mr. 
Madison?” In Parliament, November 19, the liberal opposition attacked the 
Government for setting up novel pretensions. Ministers needed no more urging, 
and Bathurst thenceforward could not be charged with waste of time. 

During this interval of more than three weeks the negotiators at Ghent were 
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left to follow their own devices. In order to provide the Americans with occ 
pation, the British commissioners sent them a note dated October 31 calling for 
a counter-project, since the basis of uti possidetis was refused. This note, with 
all the others since August 20, was sent by the Americans to Washington on 
the same day, October 31; and then Gallatin and Adams began the task of 
drafting the formal project of a treaty. Immediately the internal discords of 
the commission broke into earnest dispute. A struggle began between the East 
and the West over the fisheries and the Mississippi. “ils 

The treaty of 1783 coupled the American right of fishing in British waters 
and curing fish on British shores with the British right of navigating the Missis- 
sippi River. For that arrangement the elder Adams was responsible. The fish- 
eries were a Massachusetts interest. At Paris in 1783 John Adams, in season 
and out of season, with his colleagues and with the British negotiators, insisted, 
with the intensity of conviction, that the fishing rights which the New England 
people held while subjects of the British crown were theirs by no grant or 
treaty, but as a natural right, which could not be extinguished by war; and that 
where British subjects had a right to fish, whether on coasts or shores, in bays, 
inlets, creeks, or harbors, Americans had the same right, to be exercised 
wherever and whenever they pleased. John Adams's persistence secured the article 
of the definitive treaty, which, without expressly admitting a natural right, 
_ coupled the in-shore fisheries and the navigation of the Mississippi with the recog- 
nition of independence. In 1814 as in 1783 John Adams clung to his trophies, and 
_ his son would have waged indefinite war rather than break his father’s heart by 
sacrificing what he had won; but at Ghent the son stood in isolation which the 
father in the worst times had never known. Massachusetts left him to struggle 
alone for a principle that needed not only argument but force to make it vic- 
torious. Governor Strong did not even write to him as he did to Pickering, that 
Massachusetts would give an equivalent in territory for the fisheries. As far 
as the State could influence the result, the fisheries were to be lost by default. 

Had Adams encountered only British opposition he might have overborne 
it as his father had done; but since 1783 the West had become a political power, 
and Louisiana had been brought into the Union. If the fisheries were recog- 
nized as an indefeasible tight by the treaty of 1783, the British liberty of navi- 
gating the Mississippi was another indefeasible right, which must revive with 
peace. The Western people naturally objected to such a proposition. Neither 
they nor the Canadians could be blamed for unwillingness to impose a’ mis- 
chievous servitude forever upon their shores, and Clay believed his popularity 
to depend on preventing an express recognition of the British right to navigate 
the Mississippi. Either Clay or Adams was sure to refuse signing any treaty 
which expressly sacrificed the local interests of either. 

In this delicate situation only the authority and skill of Gallatin saved the 
treaty. At the outset of the discussion, October 30, Gallatin quietly took the 
lead from Adams’s hands, and assumed the championship of the fisheries by 
proposing to renew both privileges, making the one an equivalent for the 
other. Clay resisted obstinately, while Gallatin gently and patiently overbore 
him. When Gallatin’s proposal was put to the vote November 5, Clay and 
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Russell alone opposed it—and the support then given by Russell to Clay was 
never forgotten by Adams. Clay still refusing to sign the offer, Gallatin con- 
inued his pressure, until at last, November 10, Clay consented to insert, not 
in the project of treaty, but in the note which accompanied it, a paragraph 
declaring that the commissioners were not authorized to bring into discussion 
any of the rights hitherto enjoyed in the fisheries: “From their nature, and from 
the peculiar character of the treaty of 1783 by which they were recognized, no 
further stipulation has been deemed necessary by the Government of the United 
States to entitle them to the full enjoyment of all of them.” 

Clay signed the note, though unwillingly; and it was sent November 10, with 
the treaty project, to the British commissioners, who forwarded it to London, 
where it arrived at the time when the British Cabinet had at last decided on 
peace. Bathurst sent his reply in due course; and Goulburn’s disgust was great 
to find that instead of breaking negotiation on the point of the fisheries as he — 
wished, he was required once more to give way. “You know that I was never 
much inclined to give way to the Americans,” he wrote, November 25. “I am 
still less inclined to do so after the statement of our demands with which the 
negotiation opened, and which has in every point of view proved most un- 
fortunate.” ‘ 

The British reply, dated November 26, took no notice of the American 
reservation as to the fisheries, but inserted in the project the old right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi. Both Bathurst and Goulburn thought that their silence, 
after the American declaration, practically conceded the American right to the 
fisheries, though Gambier and Dr. Adams thought differently. In either case | 
the British note of November 26, though satisfactory to Adams, was far from 
agreeable to Clay, who was obliged to endanger the peace in order to save the 
Mississippi. Adams strongly inclined to take the British project precisely as it 
was offered, but Gallatin overruled him, and Clay would certainly have re- 
fused to sign. In discussing the subject, November 28, Gallatin proposed to 
accept the article on the navigation of the Mississippi if the British would add 
a provision recognizing the fishing rights. Clay lost his temper, and intimated 
something more than willingness to let Massachusetts pay for the pleasure of 
peace; but during the whole day of November 29, Gallatin continued urging 
Clay and restraining Adams, until at last on the third day he brought the mat- 

oint he wished. 
er of this long struggle saved not indeed the fisheries, but the peace. 
Clay made no further protest, when, in conference with the British commis- 
sioners December 1, the Americans offered to renew both the disputed rights. 
Their proposal was sent to London, and was answered by Bathurst December 
6, in a letter offering to set aside for future negotiation the terms under which 
the old fishing liberty and the navigation of the Mississippi should be continued 
for fair equivalents. The British commissioners communicated this suggestion 
‘n conference December 10, and threw new dissension among the Americans. 

The British offer to reserve both disputed rights for future negotiation implied 
that both rights were forfeited, or subject to forfeit, by war—an admission which 
Adams could not make, but which the other commissioners could not reject. At 
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that point Adams found himself alone. Even Gallatin admitted that the clain 
to the natural right of catching and curing fish on British shores was untenable 
and could never be supported. Adams’s difficulties were the greater becaus 
the question of peace and war was reduced to two points—the fisheries and Moos 
Island—both interesting to Massachusetts alone. Yet the Americans were unwill 
ing to yield without another struggle, and decided still to resist the British clain 
as inconsistent with the admitted basis of the status ante bellum. ; 
_ The struggle with the British commissioners then became warm. A long con 

ference, December 12, brought no conclusion. The treaty of 1783 could neithe 
be followed nor ignored, and perplexed the Englishmen as much as the Ameri 
cans. During December 13, and December 14, Adams continued to press hi 
colleagues to assert the natural right to the fisheries, and to insist on the perma 

‘nent character of the treaty of 1783; but Gallatin would not consent .to mak 
that point an ultimatum. All the commissioners except Adams resigned them 
selves to the sacrifice of the fisheries; but Gallatin decided to make one mor 
effort before abandoning the struggle, and with that object drew up a note re 
jecting the British stipulation because it implied the abandonment of a right 
but offering either to be silent as to both the fisheries and the Mississippi, or t 
admit a general reference to further negotiation of all subjects in dispute, s 
expressed as to imply no abandonment of right. 

__ The note was signed and sent December 14, and the Americans waited anothe 
week for the answer. Successful as they had been in driving their British antag 
-onists from one position after another, they were not satisfied. Adams still fearex 

that he might not be able to sign, and Clay was little better pleased. “He saic 

we should make a damned bad treaty, and he did not know whether he wouk 
sign it or not.” Whatever Adams thought of the treaty, his’ respéct for at leas 
two of his colleagues was expressed in terms of praise rarely used by him. Writin; 
to his wife, September 27, Adams said: “Mr. Gallatin keeps and increases hi 
influence over us all. It would have been an irreparable loss if our country ha 

‘been deprived of the benefit of his talents in this negotiation.” At the momen 
of final suspense he wrote again, December 16: . 

“Of the five members of the American mission, the Chevalier (Bayard) ha 
the most perfect control of his temper, the most deliberate coolness; and it is tht 
more meritorious because it is real self-command. His feelings are as quick anc 
his spirits as high as those of any one among us, but he certainly has them unde 
government. I can scarcely express to you how much both he and Mr. Gallatiz 
have risen in my esteem since we have been here living together. Gallatin ha 
not quite so constant a supremacy over his own emotions; yet he seldom yield 
to an ebullition of temper, and recovers from it immediately. He has a faculty 
when discussion grows too warm, of turning off its edge by a joke, which 
envy him more than all his other talents; and he has in his character’ one of th 
most extraordinary combinations of stubbornness and of flexibility that I ever me 
with in man. His greatest fault I think to be an ingenuity sometimes trenchin: 
upon ingenuousness.” L 

Gallatin’s opinion of Adams was not so enthusiastic as Adams’s admiration fo 


him. He thought Adams’s chief fault to be that he lacked judgment “to a de 
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plorable degree.” Of Clay, whether in his merits or his faults, only one opinion 
was possible. Clay's character belonged to the simple Southern or Virginia type, 
somewhat affected, but not rendered more complex, by Western influence—and 
transparent beyond need of description or criticism. 

The extraordinary patience and judgment of Gallatin, aided by the steady sup- 
port of Bayard, carried all the American points without sacrificing either Adams 
or Clay, and with no quarrel of serious importance on any side. When Lord 
Bathurst received the American note of December 14, he replied December 19, 
yielding the last advantage he possessed: “The Prince Regent regrets to find 
that there does not appear any prospect of being able to arrive at such an ar- 
rangement with regard to the fisheries as would have the effect of coming to a 
full and satisfactory explanation on that subject”; but since this was the case, 
the disputed article might be altogether omitted. 

_ Thus the treaty became simply a cessation of hostilities leaving every claim on 
either side open for future settlement. The formality of signature was com- 
pleted December 24, and closed an era of American history. In substance, the 
treaty sacrificed much on both sides for peace. The Americans lost their claims for 
British spoliations, and were obliged to admit question of their right to Eastport 
and their fisheries in British waters; the British failed to establish their principles 


of impressment and blockade, and admitted question of their right to navigate — 


the Mississippi and trade with the Indians. Perhaps at the moment the Ameri- 
cans were the chief losers; but they gained their greatest triumph in referring ~ 
all their disputes to be settled by time, the final negotiator, whose decision they 
could safely trust. 


CHAPTER XXX) ee | 
THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES , 7 


England received the Treaty of Ghent with feelings of mixed anger and 
satisfaction. The Morning Chronicle seemed surprised at the extreme interest 
which the news excited. As early as November 24, when ministers made their 
decision to concede the American terms, the Morning Chronicle announced 
that “a most extraordinary ‘sensation was produced yesterday” by news from 
Ghent, and by reports that ministers had abandoned their ground. When the 
treaty arrived, December 26, the same Whig newspaper, the next morning, while 
asserting that ministers had “humbled themselves in the dust and thereby 
brought discredit on the country,” heartily approved what they had done; and 
added that “the city was in a complete state of hurricane during the whole of 
yesterday, but the storm did not attain its utmost height until toward the 
evening. . . . Purchases were made to the extent of many hundred thousand 
pounds.” The importance of the United States to England was made more ap- 
parent by the act of peace than by the pressure of war. “At Birmingham,” said 
the Courier, “an immense assemblage witnessed the arrival of the mail, and im- 
mediately took the horses out, and drew the mail to the post-ofice with the 
loudest acclamations,’—acclamations over a treaty universally regarded as dis- 
creditable. 

The Times admitted the general joy, and denied only that it was universal. 
If the Times in any degree represented public opinion, the popular satisfaction 
at the peace was an extraordinary political symptom, for in its opinion the Goy- 
ernment had accepted terms such as “might have been expected from an indul- 
gent and liberal conqueror. . . . We have retired from the combat,” it said, 
December 30, “with the stripes yet bleeding on our back—with the recent de 
feats at Plattsburg and on Lake Champlain unavenged.” During several suc- 
ceeding weeks the Times continued its extravagant complaints, which served 
only to give the Americans a new idea of the triumph they had won. 

In truth, no one familiar with English opinion during the past ten years at- 
tempted to deny that the government of England must admit one or the other 
of two conclusions—either it had ruinously mismanaged its American policy 
before the war, or it had disgraced itself by the peace. The Morning Chronicle, 
while approving the treaty, declared that the Tories were on this point at odds 
with their own leaders: “Their attachment to the ministers, though strong, can- 
not reconcile them to this one step, though surely if they would look back with 
an impartial eye on the imbecility and error with which their idols conducted 
the war, they must acknowledge their prudence in putting an end to it. One of 
them very honestly said, two days ago, that if they had not put an end to the war, 
the war would have put an end to their Ministry.” Whatever doubts existed 
about the temper of England before that time, no one doubted after the peace of 
Ghent that war with the United States was an unpopular measure with the 
British people. 

Nevertheless the Times and the Tories continued their complaints until March 
9, when two simultaneous pieces of news silenced criticism of the American 
treaty. The severe defeat at New Orleans became known at the moment when 
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Napoleon, having quitted Elba, began his triumphal return to Paris. These news, 
coming in the midst of Corn Riots, silenced further discussion of American re- 
lations, and left ministers free to redeem at Waterloo the failures they had_ 
experienced in America. | 

In the United States news of peace was slow to arrive. The British sloop-of- 
war Favorite bore the despatches, and was still at sea when the month of Febru- 
ary began. The commissioners from Massachusetts and Connecticut, bearing the 
demands of the Hartford Convention, started for Washington. Every one was 
intent on the situation of New Orleans, where a disaster was feared. Congress 
seemed to have abandoned the attempt to provide means of defence, although it 
began another effort to create a bank on Dallas’s plan. A large number of the. 
most intelligent citizens believed that two announcements would soon be made— 
one, that New Orleans was lost; the other, that the negotiation at Ghent had 
ended in rupture. Under this double shock, the collapse of the national govern- 
‘ment seemed to its enemies inevitable. : 

In this moment of suspense, the first news arrived from New Orleans. To 
‘the extreme relief of the Government and the Republican majority in Congress, 
they learned, February 4, that the British invasion was defeated and New 
Orleans saved. The victory was welcomed by illuminations, votes of thanks, and 
rejoicings greater than had followed the more important success at Plattsburg, - 
or the more brilliant battles at Niagara; for the success won at New Orleans 
telieved the Government from a load of anxiety, and postponed a crisis supposed 
to be immediately at hand. Half the influence of the Hartford Convention was 
destroyed by it; and the commissioners, who were starting for the capital, had 
reason to expect a reception less favorable by far than they would have met had 
the British been announced as masters of Louisiana. Yet the immediate effect 
of the news was not to Jend new vigor to Congress, but rather to increase its 
inertness, and to encourage its dependence on militia, Treasury notes, and good 
fortune. 

A week afterward, on the afternoon of Saturday, February 11, the British 
sloop-of-war Favorite sailed up New York harbor, and the city quickly heard 
rumors of peace. At eight o'clock that evening the American special messenger 
landed, bringing the official documents intrusted to his care; and when the news 
could no longer be doubted, the city burst into an uproar of joy. ‘The messenger 
was slow in reaching Washington, where he arrived only on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 13, and delivered his despatches to the Secretary of State. 

Had the treaty been less satisfactory than it was, the President would have 
hesitated long before advising its rejection, and the Senate could hardly have 
gained courage to reject it. In spite of rumors from London and significant . 
speculations on the London Exchange, known in America in the middle of 
January, no one had seriously counted on a satisfactory peace, as was proved 
by the steady depression of government credit and of the prices of American 
staples. The reaction after the arrival of the news was natural, and sO violent 
that few persons stopped to scrutinize the terms. Contrary to Clay’s forebodings, 
the treaty, mere armistice though it seemed to be, was probably the most popu- 
lar treaty ever negotiated by the United States. The President sent it to the 
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Senate February 15; and the next day, without suggestion of amendment, and ap- 
patently without a criticism, unless from Federalists, the Senate unanimously 
confirmed it, thirty-five senators uniting in approval. is Hee ‘ 
. Yet the treaty was not what the Government had expected in declaring the 
war, or such as it had a right to demand. The Republicans admitted it in private, 
and the Federalists proclaimed it in the press. Senator Gore wrote to Governor 
Strong: “The treaty must be deemed disgraceful to the Government who made 
the war and the peace, and will be so adjudged by all, after the first effusions of 
joy at relief have subsided.” Opinions differed widely on the question where 


> the disgrace belonged—whether to the Government who made the war, or to 


the people who refused to support it; but no one pretended that the terms of 
peace, as far as they were expressed in the treaty, were so good as those repeatedly 
offered by England more than two years before. Yet the treaty was universally 
welcomed, and not a thought of continued war found expression. 

In New England the peace was received with extravagant delight. While 
the government messenger who carried the official news to Washington made 
no haste, a special messenger started from New York at ten o’clock Saturday 


_ night, immediately on the landing of the government messenger, and in thirty- 
two hours arrived in Boston. Probably the distance had rarely been travelled in 


less time, for the Boston Centinel announced the expense to be two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; and such an outlay was seldom made for rapidity of travel 
or news. As the messenger passed from town to town he announced the tidings 
to the delighted people. Reaching the Centinel office, at Boston, early Monday 
morning, he delivered his bulletin, and a few minutes after it was published 
all the bells were set ringing; schools and shops were closed, and a general 
holiday taken; flags were hoisted, the British with the American; the militia 
paraded, and in the evening the city was illuminated. Yet the terms of peace were 
wholly unknown, and the people of Massachusetts had every reason to fear that 
their interests were sacrificed for the safety of the Union. Their rejoicing over the 
peace was as unreasoning as their hatred of the war. 

Only along the Canadian frontier where the farmers had for three years made 
large profits by supplying both armies, the peace was received without rejoicing. 
South of New York, although less public delight was expressed, the relief was 
probably greater than in New England. Virginia had suffered most, and had 
felt the blockade with peculiar severity. A few weeks before the treaty was 
signed, Jefferson wrote:— 

“By the total annihilation in value of the produce which was to give me sus- 
tenance and independence, I shall be like Tantalus—up to the shoulders in 
water, yet dying with thirst. We can make indeed enough to eat, drink, and 
clothe ourselves, but nothing for our salt, iron, groceries, and taxes which must 
be paid in money. For what can we raise for the market? Wheat?—we only give 
it to our horses, as we have been doing ever since harvest. Tobacco?—it is not 
worth the pipe it is smoked in.” 

While all Virginia planters were in this situation February 13, they awoke 
February 14 to find flour worth ten dollars a barrel, and groceries fallen fifty 
per cent. They were once more rich beyond their wants. 
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fabrics declined about fifty per cent. On the other hand flour, cotton, and the 
other chief staples of American produce rose in the same proportion. Nominally 


flour was worth seven and a half dollars on Saturday, though no large amounts | 
could have been sold; On Monday the price was ten dollars, and all the wheat : 


in the country was soon sold at that rate. 


Owing to the derangement of currency, these prices expressed no precise 
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So violent and sudden a change in values had never been known in the — 
United States. The New York market saw fortunes disappear and other fortunes — 
created in the utterance of a single word. All imported articles dropped to low — 
prices. Sugar which sold Saturday at twenty-six dollars a hundred-weight, sold — 
Monday at twelve dollars and a half. Tea sank from two dollars and a quarter to 
one dollar a pound; tin fell from eighty to twenty-five dollars a box; cotton | 
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specie value. The effect of the peace on the currency was for a moment to restore 


an apparent equilibrium. In New York the specie premium of twenty-two per 


cent was imagined for a time to have vanished. In truth, United States six-per-. 


cents rose in New York from seventy-six to eighty-eight in paper; Treasury- 
notes from ninety-two to ninety-eight. In Philadelphia, on Saturday, six-per- 
cents sold at seventy-five; on Monday, at ninety-three. The paper depreciation 
remained about twenty per cent in New York, about twenty-four per cent in 


Philadelphia, and thirty per cent in Baltimore. The true value of six-per-cents © 


was about sixty-eight; of Treasury notes about seventy-eight, after the announce- 
ment of peace. 


As rapidly as possible the blockade was raised, and ships were hurried to sea a 


with the harvests of three seasons for cargo; but some weeks still passed before 
all the operations of war were closed. The news of peace reached the British 
squadron below Mobile in time to prevent further advance on that place; but 
on the ocean a long time elapsed before fighting wholly ceased. 

‘Some of the worst disasters as well as the greatest triumphs of the war oc- 


curred after the treaty of peace had been signed. The battle of New Orleans 


was followed by the loss of Fort Bowyer. At about the same time a British force 
occupied Cumberland Island on the southern edge of the Georgia coast, and 
January 13 attacked the fort at the entrance of the St. Mary's, and having cap- 
tured it without loss, ascended the river the next day to the town of St. Mary’s, 
which they seized, together with its merchandise and valuable ships in the river. 
Cockburn established his headquarters on Cumberland Island January 22, and 
threw the whole State of Georgia into agitation, while he waited for the arrival 
of a brigade with which an attack was to be made on Savannah. 

The worst disaster of the naval war occurred January 15, when the frigate 
President—one of the three American forty-fours, under Stephen Decatur, the 
favorite ocean hero of the American service—suffered defeat and capture within 
fifty miles of Sandy Hook. No naval battle of the war was more disputed in its 
merits, although its occurrence in the darkest moments of national depression 
was almost immediately forgotten in the elation of the peace a few days later. 


Secretary Jones retired from the Navy Department December 19, 1814, | 


yielding the direction to B. W. Crowninshield of Massachusetts, but leaving a 
squadron ready for sea at New York under orders for distant service. The Peacock 
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and Hornet, commanded by Warrington and Biddle, were to sail with a store- 
ship on a long cruise in Indian waters, where they were expected to ravage 
British shipping from the Cape of Good Hope to the China seas. With them 

Decatur was to go in the President, and at the beginning of the new year he 

waited only an opportunity to slip to sea past the blockading squadron. January 
14 a strong westerly wind drove the British fleet out of sight. The President set 

sail, but in crossing the bar at night grounded, and continued for an hour or 

more to strike heavily, until the tide and strong wind forced her across. Decatur 

then ran along the Long Island coast some fifty miles, when he changed his 
course to the southeast, hoping that he had evaded the blockading squadrons. 

This course was precisely that which Captain Hayes, commanding the squadron, 

expected; and an hour before daylight the four British ships, standing to the 

northward and eastward, sighted the President, standing to the southward and 

eastward, not more than two miles on the weather-bow of the Majestic—_the 

fifty-six-gun razee commanded by Captain Hayes. 

The British ships promptly made chase. Captain Hayes’s squadron, besides 
the Majestic, consisted of the Endymion, a fifty-gun frigate, with the Pomone 
and Tenedos, frigates like the Guerriére, Macedonian, and Java, armed with 
eighteen-pound guns. Only from the Endymion had Decatur much to fear, for 
the Majestic was slow and the other ships were weak; but the Endymion was 
a fast sailer, and especially adapted to meet the American frigates. The 
Endymion, according to British authority, was about one hundred and fifty-nine 
feet in length on the lower deck, and nearly forty-three feet in extreme breadth: 
the President, on the same authority, was about one hundred and seventy-three 
feet in length, and forty-four feet in breadth. The Endymion carried twenty-six 
long twenty-four-pounders on the maindeck; the President carried thirty. The 
Endymion mounted twenty-two thirty-two pound carronades on the spar deck; 
the President mounted twenty. The Endymion had also a long brass eighteen- 
pounder as a bow-chaser; the President a long twenty-four-pounder as a bow- 
chaser, and another as a stern-chaser. The Endymion was short-handed after her 
losses in action with the Prince de Neufchatel, and carried only three hundred 
and forty-six men; the President carried four hundred and fifty. The Endymion 
was the weaker ship, probably in the proportion of four to five; but for her im- 
mediate purpose she possessed a decisive advantage in superior speed, especially 
in light winds. ; 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, the Endymion had gained so much on the 
President as to begin exchanging shots between the stern and bow-chasers. 
Soon after five o'clock, as the wind fell, the Endymion crept up on the Presi- 
dent's starboard quarter, and “commenced close action.” After bearing the 
enemy's fire for half an hour without reply, Decatur was obliged to alter his 
course and accept battle, or suffer himself to be crippled. The battle lasted two 
hours and a half, until eight o’clock when firing ceased; but at half-past nine, 
according to the Pomone’s log, the Endymion fired two guns, which the Presi- 
dent returned with one. According to Decatur’s account the Endymion lay for 
half an hour under his stern, without fring, while the President was trying to 
escape. In truth the Endymion had no need to fire; she was busy bending 
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“new sails, while Decatur’s ship, according to his official report, was crippled, “ul 
in want of wind could not escape. . 
In a letter written by Decatur to his wife immediately after the battle, 
an account of what followed, as he understood it. 

“The Endymion,” he began, . . . “was the leading ship of the enemy. She 
got close under my quarters and was cutting my rigging without my being able — 
to bring a gun to bear upon her. To suffer this was making my capture certain, 
and that too without injury to the enemy. I therefore bore up for the Endymion 
and engaged her for two hours, when we silenced and beat her off. At this 
time the rest of the ships got within two miles of us. We made all the sail we 
could from them, but it was in vain. In three hours, the Pomone and Tenedos 
were alongside, and the Majestic and Endymion close to us. All that was now 
left for me to do was to receive the fire of the nearest ship and surrender.” 

The Pomone’s account of the surrender completed the story: 

“At eleven, being within gunshot of the President who was still steering to 
the eastward under a press of sail, with royal, top-gallant, topmast, and lower 
studding-sails set, finding how much we outsailed her our studding-sails were 
taken in, and immediately afterward we luffed to port and fired our starboard 
broadside. The enemy then also luffed to port, bringing his larboard broadside 
to bear, which was momentarily expected, as a few minutes previous to our closing 
her she hoisted a light abaft, which in night actions constitutes the ensign. Our 
second broadside was fired, and the President still luffing up as if intent to lay 
us on board, we hauled close to port, bracing the yards up, and setting the 
mainsail; the broadside was again to be fired into his bows, raking, when she 
hauled down the light, and we hailed demanding if she had surrendered. The 
reply was in the affirmative, and the firing immediately ceased. The Tenedos, ~ 
who was not more than three miles off, soon afterward came up, and assisted 
the Pomone in securing the prize and removing the prisoners. At three quarters 
past twelve the Endymion came up, and the Majestic at three in the morning.” 

Between the account given by Decatur and that of the Pomone’s log were 
some discrepancies. In the darkness many mistakes were inevitable; but if each 
party were taken as the best authority on its own side, the connected story 
seemed to show that Decatur, after beating off the Endymion, made every 
effort to escape, but was impressed by the conviction that if overtaken by the 
squadron, nothing was left but to receive the fire of the nearest ship, and sur- 
render. The night was calm and the President made little headway. At eleven 
o’clock one of the pursuing squadron came up, and fired two broadsides. “Thus 
situated,” reported Decatur, “with about one fifth of my crew killed and 
wounded, my ship crippled, and a more than fourfold force opposed to me, 
without a chance of escape left, I deemed it my duty to surrender.” 

The official Court of Inquiry on the loss of the President reported, a few 
months afterward, a warm approval of Decatur’s conduct: 

“We fear that we cannot express in a manner that will do justice to our feel- 
ings our admiration of the conduct of Commodore Decatur and his officers and 
crew. . . . As well during the chase as through his contest with the enemy 
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[he] evinced great judgment and skill, perfect coolness, the most determined TesO- 
ution, and heroic courage.” on eae 

The high praise thus bestowed was doubtless deserved, since the Court of 
Inquiry was composed of persons well qualified to judge; but Decatur’s battle 
with the Endymion was far from repeating the success of his triumph over the 
_ Macedonian. Anxious to escape rather than to fight, Decatur in consequence 
failed either to escape or resist with effect. The action with the Endymion | 
lasted three hours from the time when the British frigate gained the President's 
quarter. For the first half hour the President received the Endymion’s broadsides 
without reply. During the last half hour the firing slackened and became inter- . 
mittent. Yet for two hours the ships were engaged at close range, a part of the 
time within half musket-shot, in a calm sea, and in a parallel line of sailing. At 
all times of the battle, the ships were well within point-blank range, which for 
long twenty-four-pounders and thirty-two-pound carronades was about two 
hundred and fifty yards. Decatur had needed but an hour and a half to disable 
and capture the Macedonian, although a heavy swell disturbed his fire, and at no 
time were the ships within easy range for'grape, which was about one hundred 
and fifty yards. The Endymion was a larger and better ship than the Macedonian, 
but the President was decidedly less efficient than the United States. 

According to Captain Hope's report, the Endymion lost eleven men killed and 
fourteen wounded. The President reported twenty-five killed and sixty wounded. 
OF the two ships the President was probably the most severely injured. The 
masts of both were damaged, and two days afterward both were dismasted in a 
gale; but while the President lost all her masts by the board, the Endymion lost 
only her fore and main masts considerably above deck. On the whole, the injury 
inflicted by the President on the Endymion was less than in proportion to her 
relative strength, or to the length of time occupied in the action. Even on the 
supposition that the President's fire was directed chiefly against the Endymion’s 
tigging, the injury done was not proportional to the time occupied in doing it. 
According to the Pomone’s log, the Endymion was able to rejoin the squadron 
at quarter before one o’clock in the night. According to the Endymion’s log, 
she repaired damages in an hour, and resumed the chase at nine o'clock. 

The British ships were surprised that Decatur should have surrendered to 
the Pomone without firing a shot. Apparently the Pomone’s broadside did little 
injury, and the Tenedos was not yet in range when the Pomone opened fire. — 
The question of the proper time to surrender was to be judged by professional 
tules; and if resistance was hopeless, Decatur was doubtless justified in striking 
when he did; but his apparent readiness to do so hardly accorded with the 
popular conception of his character. 

As usual the sloops were more fortunate than the frigate, and got to sea 
successfully, January 22, in a gale of wind which enabled them to run the 
blockade. Their appointed rendezvous was Tristan da Cunha. There the Hornet 
arrived on the morning of March 23, and before she had time to anchor sighted 
the British sloop-of-war Penguin—a new brig then cruising in search of the 
American privateer Young Wasp. 


Captain Biddle of the Hornet instantly made chase, and Captain Dickinson of 
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- the Penguin bore up and stood for the enemy. According to British authority 
the vessels differed only by a “trifling disparity of force.” In truth the American 
was somewhat superior in size, metal, and crew, although not so decisively as _ 
in most of the sloop battles. The Hornet carried eighteen thirty-two-pound car- _ 
_Tonades and two long twelve-pounders; the Penguin carried sixteen thirty-two- 
: pound carronades, two: long guns differently reported as twelve-pounders and 
six-pounders, and a twelve-pound carronade. The crews were apparently the 
same in number—about one hundred and thirty-two men. Captain Dickinson 
had equipped his vessel especially for the purpose of capturing heavy privateers, — 
and was then looking for the Young Wasp—a vessel decidedly superior to the 
Hornet. Although he had reason to doubt his ability to capture the Young 
Wasp, he did not fear a combat with the Hornet, and showed his confidence 
by brushing up close alongside and firing a gun, while the Hornet, all aback, 
waited for him. . t, 

The result was very different from that of Decatur’s two-hour battle with ' 
the Endymion. In little more than twenty minutes of close action the Penguin’s — 
foremast and bowsprit were gone, her captain killed, and thirty-eight men 
killed or wounded, or more than one fourth the crew. The brig was “a perfect 
wreck,” according to the British official report, when the senior surviving officer 
hailed and surrendered. The Hornet was not struck in the hull, but was very 
much cut up in rigging and spars. She had two killed, and nine wounded. “It 
was evident,” said Captain Biddle’s report, “that our fire was greatly superior 
both in quickness and effect.” ; 

The Penguin was destroyed, and the Hornet and Peacock continued their 
cruise until April 27, when they chased for twenty-four hours a strange sail, 
which proved to be the British seventy-four Cornwallis. On discovering the 
character of the chase Biddle made off to windward; but found that the enemy 
“sailed remarkably fast and was very weatherly.” At daylight of the 29th, the 
Cornwallis was within gunshot on the Hornet's lee-quarter. Her shot did not 
take effect, and Biddle, by lightening his ship, drew out of fire; but a few hours 
later the enemy again came up within three quarters of a mile, in a calm sea, 
and opened once more. Three shots struck the Hornet, but without crippling 
her. Biddle threw over everything that could be spared, except one long gun; 
and a fortunate change of wind enabled him a second time to creep out of fire. 
He escaped; but the loss of his guns, anchors, cables, and boats obliged him to 
make for San Salvador, where he heard the news of peace. 

Captain Warrington in the Peacock continued his cruise to the Indian Ocean, 
and captured four Indiamen. In the Straits of Sunda, June 30, he encountered 
a smal] East India Company’s cruiser, whose commander hailed and announced 
peace. Warrington replied, “directing him at the same time to haul his colors 
down if it were the case, in token of it—adding that if he did not, I should fire 
into him.” The brig refused to strike its colors, and Warrington nearly destroyed 
her by a broadside. For this violence little excuse could be offered, for the 
Nautilus was not half the Peacock’s strength, and could not have escaped. 
Warrington, like most officers of the American navy, remembered the Chesa- 
peake too well. 
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The cruise of the President, Peacock, and Hornet ended in the loss of the 
_ President, the disabling of the Hornet, and the arrival of the Peacock alone at 
the point intended for their common cruising-ground. No other national vessels 
__were at sea after peace was signed, except the Constitution, which late in Decem- 
ber sailed from Boston under the command of Captain Charles Stewart—a 
Philadelphian of Irish descent, not thirty-nine years old, but since 1806 a captain 
in the United States service. 

Cruising between Gibraltar and Madeira, at about one o'clock on the after- 
noon of February 20 Captain Stewart discovered two sail ahead, which he chased 
and overtook at six o'clock. Both were ship-rigged sloops-of-war. The larger of 
the two was the Cyane. Americans preferred to call her a frigate, but that desig- 
nation, though vague at best, could hardly be applied to such a vessel. The 
Cyane was a frigate-built sloop-of-war, or corvette, like the Little Belt, carrying 
a regular complement of one hundred and eighty-five men. Her length on the 
lower deck was one hundred and eighteen feet, her breadth was thirty-two feet. 
She carried thirty-three guns, all carronades except two long-nines or twelves. 
Her companion, the Levant, was also a sloop-of-war of the larger sort, though 
smaller than the Cyane. She mounted twenty-one guns, all carronades except 
two long nine-pounders. Her regular crew was one hundred and thirty-five men 
and boys. 

Either separately or together the British ships were decidedly unequal to the 
Constitution, which could, by remaining at long range, sink them both without 
receiving a shot in return. The Constitution carried thirty-two long twenty-four- 
pounders; while the two sloops could reply to these guns only by four long nine- 
pounders. The Constitution carried four hundred and fifty men; the two sloops 
at the time of the encounter carried three hundred and thirty-six seamen, ma- 
rines, and officers. The Constitution was built of great strength; the two sloops 
had only the frames of their class. The utmost that the British captains could 
hope was that one of the two vessels might escape by the sacrifice of the other. 

Instead of escaping, the senior officer, Captain George Douglass of the 
Levant, resolved to engage the frigate, “in the hopes, by disabling her, to prevent 
her intercepting two valuable convoys that sailed from Gibraltar about the same 
time as the Levant and Cyane.” Captain Douglass knew his relative strength, 
for he had heard that the American frigate was on his course. Yet he seriously 
expected to disable her, and made a courageous attempt to do so. 

The two ships, close together, tried first for the weather-gauge, but the Con- 
stitution outsailed them also on that point. They then bore up in hope of delay- 
ing the engagement till night, but the Constitution overhauled them too rapidly 
for the success of that plan. They then stood on the starboard tack, the Cyane 
astern, the Levant a half-cable length ahead, while the Constitution came up to 
windward and opened fire. Commodore Stewart’s report described the result: 

“At five minutes past six ranged up on the starboard side of the sternmost ship 
[the Cyane], about three hundred vards distant, and commenced the action. by 
broadsides—both ships returning our fire with great spirit for about fifteen 
minutes. Then the fire of the enemy beginning to slacken, and the great column 
of smoke collected under our lee, induced us to cease our fire to ascertain their 
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positions and conditions. In about three minutes the smoke clearing away, we 
_ found ourselves abreast of the headmost ship [the Levant], the sternmost ship 


luffing up for our starboard quarter.” 

Three hundred yards was a long range for carronades, especially in British 
sloops whose marksmanship was indifferent at best. According to the British 
court-martial on the officers of the Cyane and Levant, their carronades had little 
effect. If Stewart managed his ship as his duty required, the two sloops until 
that moment should have been allowed to make little effective return of the 
Constitution’s broadside of sixteen twenty-four-pounders except by two nine- 
pounders. They were in the position of the Essex at Valparaiso. The Cyane 
naturally luffed up, in order to bring her carronades to bear, but she was already 
cut to pieces, and made the matter worse by closing. 

“We poured a broadside into the headmost ship,” continued the American 
account, “and then braced aback our main and mizzen topsails and backed 
astern under cover of the smoke abreast the sternmost ship, when the action 
was continued with spirit and considerable effect until thirty-five minutes past 
six, when the enemy’s fire again slackened.” 

The Levant, after receiving two stern-raking fires, bore up at forty minutes — 
past six and began to repair damages two miles to leeward. The Cyane, having 
become unmanageable, struck at ten minutes before seven. The most remark- 
able incident of the battle occurred after the Cyane struck, when the Consti- 
tution went after the Levant which was in sight to leeward. The little Levant, 
instead of running away, stood directly for the huge American frigate, more 
than three times her size, and ranging close alongside fired a broadside into her 
as the two ships passed on opposite tacks. Although the sloop received the Con- 
stitution’s broadside in return, she was only captured at last after an hour's 
chase, at ten o'clock, much cut up in spars and rigging, but still sea-worthy, and 
with seven men killed and sixteen wounded, or only one casualty to six of her 
crew. ’ Es 

In truth, the injury inflicted by the Constitution's fire was not so great as might 
have been expected. The Cyane lost twelve killed and twenty-six wounded, if 
the American report was correct. Neither ship was dismasted or in a sinking 
condition. Both arrived safely, March 10, at Porto Praya. On the other hand, 
the Constitution was struck eleven times in the hull, and lost three men killed 
and twelve wounded, three of the latter mortally. She suffered more than in her 
battle with the Guerriére—a result creditable to the British ships, considering 
that in each case the Constitution could choose her own range. 

Stewart took his prizes to the Cape de Verde Islands. At noon, March 11, 
while lying in port at Porto Praya, three British frigates appeared off the harbor, 
and Stewart instantly stood at sea, passing the enemy's squadron to windward 
within gunshot. The three frigates made chase, and at one 0 clock, as the Cyane 
was dropping astern, Stewart signalled to her to tack ship, and either escape, if 
not pursued, or return to Porto Praya. The squadron paid no attention to the 
Cyane, but followed the Constitution and Levant. At three o'clock, the Levant 
falling behind, Stewart signalled her also to tack. Immediately the whole British 
squadron abandoned pursuit of the Constitution and followed the Levant to 
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CHAPTER XXxI : age 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


__In the American character antipathy to war ranked first among political traits. 
The majority of Americans regarded war in a peculiar light, the consequence 


of comparative security. No European nation could have conducted a War, as 


the people of America conducted the War of 1812. The possibility of doing so 
without destruction explained the existence of the national trait, and assured 
its continuance. In politics, the divergence of America from Europe perpetuated 
itself in the popular instinct for peaceable methods. The Union took shape | 
originally on the general lines that divided the civil from the military elements 
of the British constitution. The party of Jefferson and Gallatin was founded on 
dislike of every function of government necessary in a military system. Although 
Jefferson carried his pacific theories to an extreme, and brought about a military 


‘reaction, the reactionary movement was neither universal, violent, nor lasting; 


and society showed no sign of changing its convictions. With greater strength 
the country might acquire greater familiarity with warlike methods, but in the 
same degree was less likely to suffer any general change of habits. Nothing but 
prolonged intestine contests could convert the population of an entire continent 
into a race of warriors. 

A people whose chief trait was antipathy to war, and to any system organized 
with military energy, could scarcely develop great results in national administra- 
tion; yet the Americans prided themselves chiefly on their political capacity. 
Even the war did not undeceive them although the incapacity brought into 
evidence by the war was undisputed, and was most remarkable among the com- 
munities which believed themselves to be most gifted with political sagacity. 
Virginia and Massachusetts by turns admitted failure in dealing with issues so 
simple that the newest societies, like Tennessee and Ohio, understood them by 
instinct. That incapacity in national politics should appear as a leading trait 
in American character was unexpected by Americans, but might naturally re- 
sult from their conditions. The better test of American character was not political 
but social, and was to be found not in the government but in the people. . 

The sixteen years of Jefferson’s and Madison’s rule furnished international 
tests of popular intelligence upon which Americans could depend. The ocean 
was the only open field for competition among nations. Americans enjoyed there 
no natural or artificial advantages over Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Spaniards; " 
indeed, all these countries possessed navies, resources, and experience greater 
than were to be found in the United States. Yet the Americans developed, in the 
course of twenty years, a surprising degree of skill in naval affairs. The evidence 
of their success was to be found nowhere so complete as in the avowals of Eng- 
lishmen who knew best the history of naval progress. The American invention 
of the fast-sailing schooner or clipper was the more remarkable because, of all 
American inventions, this alone sprang from direct competition with Europe. 
During ten centuries of struggle the nations of Europe had labored to obtain 
superiority over each other in ship-construction, yet Americans instantly made 
improvements which gave them superiority, and which Europeans were unable 
immediately to imitate even after seeing them. Not only were American vessels 
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better in model, faster in sailing, easier and quicker in handling, and more eco- 
nomical in working than the European, but they were also better equipped. 
The English complained as a grievance that the Americans adopted new and 
unwarranted devices in naval warfare; that their vessels were heavier and better 
constructed, and their missiles of unusual shape and improper use. The Ameri- 
cans resorted to expedients that had not been tried before, and excited a mixture 
of irritation and respect in the English service, until Yankee smartness became 
a national misdemeanor. 

The English admitted themselves to be slow to change their habits, but the 
French were both quick and scientific; yet Americans did on the ocean what the 
French, under stronger inducements, failed to do. The French privateer preyed 
upon British commerce for twenty years without seriously injuring it; but no 
sooner did the American privateer sail from French ports, than the rates of in- 
surance doubled in London, and an outcry for protection arose among English 
shippers which the Admiralty could not calm. The British newspapers were 
filled with assertions that the American cruiser was the superior of any vessel of 
its class, and threatened to overthrow England’s supremacy on the ocean. 

Another test of relative intelligence was furnished by the battles at sea. In- 
stantly after the loss of the Guerriére the English discovered and complained 
that American gunnery was superior to their own. They explained their inferi- 
ority by the length of time that had elapsed since their navy had found on the 
ocean an enemy to fight. Every vestige of hostile fleets had been swept away, 
until, after the battle of Trafalgar, British frigates ceased practice with their 
guns. Doubtless the British navy had become somewhat careless in the absence 
of a dangerous enemy, but Englishmen were themselves aware that some other 
cause must have affected their losses. Nothing showed that Nelson’s line-of- 
battle ships, frigates, or sloops were as a rule better fought than the Macedonian 
and Java, the Avon and Reindeer. Sir Howard Douglas, the chief authority on 
the subject, attempted in vain to explain British reverses by the deterioration 
of British gunnery. His analysis showed only that American gunnery was extraor- 
dinarily good. Of all vessels, the sloop-of-war—on account of its smallness, its 
quick motion, and its more accurate armament of thirty-two-pound carronades— 
offered the best test of relative gunnery, and Sir Howard Douglas in com- 
menting upon the destruction of the Peacock and Avon could only say— 

“In these two actions it is clear that the fire of the British vessels was thrown 
too high, and that the ordnance of their opponents were expressly and carefully 
aimed at and took effect chiefly in the hull.” 

The battle of the Hornet and Penguin as well as those of the Reindeer and 
Avon, showed that the excellence of American gunnery continued till the close 
of the war. Whether at point-blank range or at long-distance practice, the Ameri- 
cans used guns as they had never been used at sea before. 

None of the reports of former British victories showed that the British fire had 
been more destructive at any previous time than in 1812, and no report of any 
commander since the British navy existed showed so much damage inflicted on 
an opponent in so short a time as was proved to have been inflicted on them- 
selves by the reports of British commanders in the American war. The strongest 
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proof of American superiority was given by the best British officers, like Broke, 
who strained every nerve to maintain an equality with American gunnery. So 
instantaneous and energetic was the effort that, according to the British historian 
of the war, “a British forty-six-gun frigate of 1813 was half as effective again as” 
a British forty-six-gun frigate of 1812”; and, as he justly said, “the slaughtered 
crews and the shattered hulks” of the captured British ships proved that no want 
of their old fighting qualities accounted for their repeated and almost habitual 
mortifications. he ee 

Unwilling as the English were to admit the superior skill of Americans on the 
ocean, they did not hesitate to admit it, in certain respects, on land. The Ameri- 
can rifle in American hands was affirmed to have no equal in the world. This. 
admission could scarcely be withheld after the lists of killed and wounded which 
followed almost every battle; but the admission served to check a wider inquiry. 
In truth, the rifle played but a small part in the war. Winchester’s men at the 
river Raisin may have owed their over-confidence, as the British Forty-first owed 
its losses, to that weapon, and at New Orleans five or six hundred of Coffee’s 
men, who were out of range, were armed with the rifle, but the surprising losses 
of the British were commonly due to artillery and musketry fire. At New 
Orleans the artillery was chiefly engaged. The artillery battle of January 1, 
according to British accounts, amply proved the superiority of American gunnery 
on that occasion, which was probably the fairest test during the war. The battle 
of January 8 was also chiefly an artillery battle; the main British column never 
arrived within fair musket range; Pakenham was killed by a grape-shot, and the 
main column of his troops halted more than one hundred yards from the parapet. 
The best test of British and American military qualities, both for men and 
weapons, was Scott’s battle of Chippawa. Nothing intervened to throw a doubt 
over the fairness of the trial. Two parallel lines of regular soldiers, practically 
equal in numbers, armed with similar weapons, moved in close order toward 
each other, across a wide open plain, without cover or advantage of position, 
stopping at intervals to load and fire, until one line broke and retired At the 
same time, two three-gun batteries, the British being the heavier, maintained a 
steady fire from positions opposite each other. According to the reports, the two 
infantry lines in the centre never came nearer than eighty yards. Major-General 
Riall reported that then, owing to severe losses, his troops broke and could not 
be rallied. Comparison of the official reports showed that the British lost in killed 
and wounded four hundred and sixty-nine men; the Americans, two hundred 
and ninety-six. Some doubts always affect the returns of wounded, because the 
severity of the wound cannot be known; but dead men tell their own tale. Riall 
reported one hundred and forty-eight killed; Scott reported sixty-one. The 
severity of the losses showed that the battle was sharply contested, and proved 
the personal bravery of both armies. Marksmanship decided the result, and He 
returns proved that the American fire was superior to that of the nee i e 
proportion of more than fifty per cent if estimated by the entire ae and of two 

hundred and forty-two to one hundred if estimated by the deaths alone. ae 
The conclusion seemed incredible, but it was supported by the results of the 
naval battles. The Americans showed superiority amounting in some cases to 
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twice the efficiency of their enemies in the use of weapons. The best French 
critic of the naval war, Jurien de Ja Graviére said: “An enormous superiority in 
the rapidity and precision of their fire can alone explain the difference in the 
losses sustained by the combatants.” So far from denying this conclusion the 
British press constantly alleged it, and the British officers complained of it. The 
discovery caused great surprise, and in both British services much attention was 
at once directed to improvement in artillery and musketry. Nothing could exceed 
the frankness with which Englishmen avowed their inferiority. According to Sir 
Francis Head, “gunnery was in naval warfare in the extraordinary state of ig- 
norance we have just described, when our lean children, the American people, 
taught us, rod in hand, our first lesson in the art.” The English textbook on 
Naval Gunnery, written by Major-General Sir Howard Douglas immediately 
after the peace, devoted more attention to the short American war than to all 
the battles of Napoleon, and began by admitting that Great Britain had “entered 
with too great confidence on war with a marine much more expert than that of 
any of our European enemies.” The admission appeared “objectionable” even to 
the author; but he did not add, what was equally true, that it applied as well to 

_ the land as to the sea service. 

No one questioned the bravery of the British forces, or the ease with which 
they often routed larger bodies of militia but the losses they inflicted were 
rarely as great as those they suffered. Even at Bladensburg, where they met little 
resistance, their loss was several times greater than that of the Americans. At 
Plattsburg, where the intelligence and quickness of Macdonough and his men 
alone won the victory, his ships were in effect stationary batteries, and enjoyed 
the same superiority in gunnery. “The Saratoga,” said his official report, “had 
fifty-five round-shot in her hull; the Confiance, one hundred and five. The 
enemy's shot passed principally just over our heads, as there were not twenty 
whole hammocks in the nettings at the close of the action.” 

The greater skill of the Americans was not due to special training, for the 
British service was better trained in gunnery, as in everything else, than the 
motley armies and fleets that fought at New Orleans and on the Lakes. Critics 
constantly said that every American had learned from his childhood the use 
of the rifle, but he certainly had not learned to use cannon in shooting birds or 
hunting deer, and he knew less than the Englishman about the handling of 
artillery and muskets. The same intelligence that selected the rifle and the long 
pivot-gun for favorite weapons was shown in handling the carronades, and every 
other instrument however clumsy. 

Another significant result of the war was the sudden development of scientific 
engineering in the United States. This branch of the military service owed its 
efficiency and almost its existence to the military school at West Point, established 
in 1802. The school was at first much neglected by government. The number 
of graduates before the year 1812 was very small; but at the outbreak of the war 
the corps of engineers was already efficient. Its chief was Colonel Joseph Gardner 
Swift, of Massachusetts, the first graduate of the academy: Colonel Swift 
planned the defences of New York harbor. The lieutenant-colonel in 1812 was 
Walker Keith Armistead, of Virginia—the third graduate, who planned the de- 
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fences of Norfolk. Major William McRee, of North Carolina, became chief nih 


engineer to General Brown, and constructed the fortifications at Fort Erie, — 


\ 


which cost the British General Gordon Drummond the loss of half his army, 


besides the mortification of defeat. Captain Eleazer Derby Wood, of New York, 
constructed Fort Meigs, which enabled Harrison to defeat the attack of Proctor in 
May, 1813. Captain Joseph Gilbert Totten, of New York, was chief engineer to 
General Izard at Plattsburg, where he directed the fortifications that stopped 
the advance of Prevost’s great army. None of the works constructed by a gradu- 
ate of West Point was captured by the enemy; and had an engineer been em- 
ployed at Washington by Armstrong and Winder, the city would have been 
easily saved. 

Perhaps without exaggeration the West Point Academy might be said to have 


decided, next to the navy, the result of the war. The works at New Orleans were - 


simple in character, and as far as they were due to engineering skill were directed 
by Major Latour, a Frenchman; but the war was already ended when the battle 


of New Orleans was fought. During the critical campaign of 1814, the West — 


Point engineers doubled the capacity of the little American army for resistance, 
and introduced a new and scientific character into American life. 
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Adams, HMS, 30. 

Adams, John—attacks Hartford Con- 
vention, 283—obtains fishing rights in 
treaty of 1783, 342. * 

Adams, John Quincy—serves as Ameri- 
can peace commissioner, 329—influence 
of, 330—opinion of Gallatin, 344—opin- 
a of other members of commission, 

Adams, USS —not in condition for sea, 
37—disabled at Isle of Haut, 202— 
operations in 1814, 238. 

Adams, William—serves as British peace 
commissioner, 329 

Afjolus, HMS, 39. 

Africa, HMS, 39. 

Alabama Indians—war with Creeks, 115. 

Alert, HMS—captured, 46. 

Alexander, USS—captured, 158. 

Alexandria—surrenders to British, 281. 

Allen, Colonel John—moves on Raisin 
River, 58—captured, 56. 

Allen, Captain W. H.—commands USS 
Argus, 147. 

Amelia Island — occupied by Americans, 
106—American troops withdrawn, 107. 

Americans. (See also Army, United 
States; War Department). British ob- 
servations on American character, 357- 
361 — superiority in rifle marksman- 
ship, 359—superiority in gunnery, 359. 

Anaconda, USS—captured, 136. 

Anaconda, privateer—captured, 158. 

Arbuthnot, Captain James—commands 
HMS Avon, 248. 

Argus, USS, 87 — engagements, 147-149 
—engages Pelican, 148—record of, 151 
—burned by Americans, 238. 

Ariel, USS—in battle with British squad- 
ron, 66. 

Armistead, Captain Walker Keith—forti- 
fies Norfolk, 1832—commands at Fort 
McHenry, 234—plans defenses of Nor- 
folk, 360. 

Armstrong, Secretary —crders to Har- 
rison, 59—orders to Dearborn, 80—ad- 
vice to Wilkinson, 91—moves War De- 
partment to Sacketts Harbor, 938—ad- 
vises abandonment of Kingston and at- 
tack of Montreal, 96—orders Army to 
winter quarters above Montreal, 96— 
leaves Sacketts Harbor, 98—orders 
Hampton to Chateaugay, 100 — ap- 
proves Hampton’s move to Canada line, 
100—causes Hampton to retreat from 
Spears, 102—blames Hampton for fail- 
ure, 103—orders Wilkinson to capture 
Mobile, 109 — disliked by Virginians, 
163—appoints general officers, 164— 
introduces energy into Army, 164 — 
prejudiced against Harrison, 165— 
charged with ambition, 166 — notifies 
Jackson of promotion, 166 — plan for 
invading Canada, 171—orders Izard to 
fortify Rouse’s point, 203—orders Izard 
to Sacketts Harbor, 204—neglects de- 
fenses of Washington, 215 — refrains 
from interfering with Winder, 230— 


blamed for Washington failure, 232—, 
resigns, 232 — condemns movement 
against Pensacola, 294—-warns of Fort 
Bowyer weakness, 321 

Army, United States—rank of officers, 1 
—Congress votes new regiments, 3— 
strength in 1818, 81—strength 1818- 
1814, 255—troops furnished by states, 
263—public prejudice against standing © 
army, 265—Congress and the Army, 
265-274—strength in 1815, 272—Con- 
ae authorizes use of state troops, 

Artillery, Royal — at Malden, 13 — at 
Lewiston, 29 — at York, 174 — at New 
Orleans, 307. 

Aspinwall, Lt. Col. Thomas — commands 
9th Infantry, 173—wounded at Fort 
Erie, 200. 

Astor, John Jacob—obtains earliest in- 
telligence of war, 5. 

Atlanta, HMS—captured by Wasp, 245. 

Atlas, USS—captured, 136. 

Autossee—Floyd fights Creeks, 121. 

Avon, HMS—engages Wasp, 248. 


Bailey, Dixon—action at Fort Mims, 116. 

Bainbridge, Commodore William—takes 
command of Constitution, 41 — com- 
mands Constellation, 41— given com- 
mand of squadron, 43. 

Baltimore—battle of, 228-237—prepares 
for defense, 234—strength available 
for defense, 235 — Smith in command, 
235—British strength for attack, 235— 
British make landing, 235 — British 
fleet in the attack, 2835—British checked 
at North Point, 235—battle of North 
Point, 236 — bombardment by British, 
237—British forces retire, 237. 

Bangor—occupied by British, 2038. 

Banks—suspend specie payments, 254— 
make loans on Monroe’s credit, 273— 
refuse credit to Massachusetts, 281. 

Barataria—HMS Sophie arrives, 290. 

Barclay, Commodore R. H.—commands 
British fleet on Lakes, 66—reports on 
Lake Erie battle, 68. 

Barney, Commodore Joshua—blows up 
gunboats, 219—commands sailors at 
Bladensburg, 224—account of Bladens- 
burg battle, 225—wounded at Bladens- 
burg, 226. 

Barrancas, Fort—seized by British, 290 
—destroyed by British, 294. 

Barrosa, HMS — attacked by Americans 
at Norfolk, 1382. 

Bathurst, Lord—orders Ross to Jamaica, 
285 — prepares answer to American 
peace commission, 335. 

Baton Rouge—Coffee ordered to occupy, 
295. 

Bayard, J. A.—allowed to visit England, 
324—-serves as American peace com- 
missioner, 329. 

Baynes, Colonel — commands 100th Brit- 
ish at Sacketts Harbor, 88—reports on 
Sacketts Harbor, 88. 
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Beaver Dam—attacked by 14th Infantry, 


6. 
Beckwith, Sir Sydney—commands land 
forces at Craney Island, 134. 
Belfast—occupied by British, 202. 
Belvidera, HMS—sails from Halifax, 39 
—intercepted by Rodgers and Decatur, 
38—escapes, 38—engages Constitution, 
40 


Benedict—British troops land, 219. 

Bentham, Captain—commands HMS Car- 
nation, 249. 

Biddle, Captain—commands USS Hornet, 
352, 

Bissell, Daniel—appointed brigadier gen- 
eral by Armstrong, 165. ; 

Blackwood’s Magazine—sketches by Mi- 

,. chael Seott, 155. Ls. 
Bladensburg—battle, 215-227—British 
and American casualties, 226. 

Blakeley, Captain Johnston—commands 
USS Wasp, 242. 

Blockade—of Great Britain, 159, 238- 
258—operation of, 129, 139. 

Bloomfield, Joseph—-appointed brigadier 
general, 2. 

Blount, Governor — orders Jackson to 
command Tennessee militia, 106. 

Blyth, Captain—commands HMS Bover, 
138 


Board of Commissioners, Navy—author- 
ized. by Congress, 272. 

Boerstler, Colonel—commands 14th In- 
fantry at Beaver Dam, 86—surrenders 
at Beaver Dam, 86. 

Bowyer, Fort—constructed by Americans 
at Mobile Point, 109—strengthened by 
Jackson, 291—attacked by British, 292 
— British casualties, 292 — capitulates 
to British, 321. 

pater HMS — engaged by Hnterprise, 

38. 

Boyd, General—succeeds Lewis at Nia- 
gara, 86. 
Brady, Colonel Hugh—commands 22d In- 

__ fantry. 

Bream, HMS—captures privateer Alex- 
ander, 158. 

Brenton, E. G.—report on Sacketts Har- 
bor, 89. 

Brigs—capabilities and limitations, 150. 

Brisbane, General—composition of com- 
mand, 205. 

Brock, General Isaac—commands West- 
ern Canada, 14—reports on Hull to 
Liverpool, 16 —strengthens positions, 
16—on use of Indian troops, 17—moves 
against Hull, 17—holds council of war 
at Malden, 21—-demands Hull’s ‘sur- 
render, 21 — decides to attack, 21 — 
killed at Queenston, 31. 

Broke, Captain P. B. V. — commands 
HMS Shannon, 140—ability of, 142. 
Ree Major—commands 23d Infantry, 

174. 

Brooke, Colonel — takes command after 
death of Ross, 236. 

Brown, General Jacob—arrives at Sack- 
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etts Harbor, 88 — reports on Sacket 
Harbor, 89—credited with victory ay 
Sacketts Harbor, 90 — promoted to 
major general, 164—opinion of Wil- 
kinson and Scott, 165—sent to Sacketts 
Harbor, 169—marches on Niagara, 170 
— ordered to capture York, 172 = 
strength available for attack on York, 
174 — surprised at Chippawa, 176 — 
pursues to Queenston, 179—withdraws 
to Chippawa, 179—strength after Chip- 
pawa, 180—wounded at Lundy’s Lane, 
186 —charges Ripley with incapacity, 
189—strength at Fort Erie, 192—reply 
from Chauncey, 197 — returns to Buf- 
falo, 197—resumes attack on Fort Erie, 
199—-asks Izard to aid Fort Erie, 212— 
takes division to Sacketts Harbor, 213 
—strength at Fort Erie, 255—cites dif- 
ficulties of recruiting, 256 

Buffalo—army goes into winter quarters, 
135 

Burnt Corn—Creeks surprised, 115. 

Burrows, Lieutenant William—commands 
USS Enterprise, 138. 


Cabinet, American—conducts defense of 
Washington, 215-227. 

Cabot, George—heads Massachusetts del- 
egation at Hartford Convention, 276 
—chosen president of Hartford Con- 
vention, 277. 

Caledonia, HMS — captured by Ameri- 
cans, 30. 

PipweNe USS—fights British squadron, 


Calhoun, John—contradicts Hopkinson on 
dissolution of Union, 274. 

Calibee Creek. (See Defiance.) 

Campbell, G. W.—in defense of Wash- 
ington, 229—advises Madison on financ- 
ing war, 254. 

Canada—invasion of, 1-12—Hull’s proc- 
lamation, 8—difficulties of military op- 
erations, 14—militia at Malden, 13— 
regular forces in, 16 — invasion au- 
thorized, 8—difficulties of defending, 
77—receives reinforcements from Wel- 
lington, 171—British strength in 1814, 
rae 52 of British fleet in 1814, 


Carnation, HMS — engaged by General 
Armstrong, 249, 

Carolina, USS — at New Orleans, 308 — 
in New Orleans battle, 305. 

Carroll, General — commands Tennessee 
militia for New Orleans, 296. 

Carron, HMS—moves on Pensacola, 290. 


eee Colonel — ordered to River Raisin, 


Cassin, Captain John—vei s - 
rae aoe einforces Nor 

Castilian, HMS—engages Wasp, 244. 

Castine—abandoned by Americans, 202. 

Castlereagh, Lord — allows Gallatin and 
Bayard to visit England, 324 — voices 
territorial demands of England, 327— 
delays peace negotiations, 330. 


Champlain, Lake — British need to oc- Cocke, General — reaches Fort Strother, 
_cupy, 203 — British fleet enters, 203 — 120— massacres Hillabees, 120 —ar- 
strength of British and American rested by Jackson, 125. ‘ee 
- squadrons, 206 — British squadron de- Codrington, Admiral—reports on Ameri- 
_ feated, 209 — American and British can artillery fire, 313. 
_ naval losses, 211. Coffee, General — reports destruction of 
Champlin, Captain—commands privateer Talishatchee, 119—commands Tennes- 
Warrior, 157 — commands privateer. see troops for New Orleans, 294—or- 
General Armstrong, 157. dered to march to Baton Rouge, 295— 
Chandler, General—joins Winder at Fort attacks at New Orleans, 305—with- 
George, 85—captured at Hamilton, 85. draws after attack, 306. ; 
Charlotte, Fort—surrenders to Wilkin- Coggeshall, Captain George — commands 
son, 109. privateer David Porter, 156. ' ; 
Chateaugay—Hampton moves on, 100. Columbia, USS — burned by Americans, 
Chauncey, Commodore Isaac—arrives at 238. 
Lake Ontario, 29—commands squadron Comet, USS—privateering exploits, 153. 
on Lake Ontario, 82—attacks Fort Commerce—effect of blockade on, 129. 
George, 84—returns to Sacketts Har- Convoys—use of by British, 152. rs 
bor, 85—moves on Fort George, 196— Confiance, HMS — reports to Prevost, 
—controls Lake Ontario, 196—replies 205—armament, 206—surrenders, 209. 
to Brown, 197. f Congress (See also Army; War Depart- 
Chausseur, USS—operations of, 247. ment) authorizes President to take 
Chazy—occupied by British, 205. Florida, 106—refuses to seize Hast 
Cherub, HMS — searches for Hssex, 239 Florida, 107—votes ship construction 
—engages Hssex, 240. in 18138, 151—reduces duties on prize 
Chesapeake Bay—British fleet controls, goods, 161—-debates federal use of 
130. militia, 259—attitude toward Army, 
Chesapeake, USS — not in condition for 265-274 — Senate passes militia bill, 
sea, 37—returns to Boston, 140—en- 269—reduces term of service, 271— 
gages Shannon, 143 — effect of defeat authorizes use of state troops, 273— 
on public, 147—engagements of, 140- Senate ratifies treaty of Ghent, 348. . 
149—cruises of, 150—record of, 151. Congress, USS, 37—returns to Boston, 
Chicago (See Fort Dearborn). 140—eruise of, 150—record of, 151. 
Childers, HMS—at Pensacola, 291. Connecticut—withdraws militia force, 257 
Chippawa—battle of, 169-187—American —accomplishments of troops,’ 263 — 
and British casualties, 178, 359—effect adheres to Hartford Convention, 275— 
on Americans, 179—American strength approves Hartford Convention report, 
after, 180—superiority of American 281-282. 
marksmanship, 359. Conscription—advocated by Monroe, 265 
Chippeway, HMS — fights American —objections to in Congress, 267. 
squadron, 66. Constellation, USS—not in condition for 
Chittenden, Governor—refuses to call out sea, 37—blockaded at Norfolk, 132. 
Vermont militia, 257. Constitution, USS—ships new crew, 37—~ 
Christie, Lt. Col.—commands regulars at meets British squadron, 89—reaches 
Fort George, 31. Boston, 40—sights Guerriére, 41—bat- 
Chrystler’s Fields (Farm)—engagement tle with Guerriére, 41—returns to Bos- 
at, 98—American and British casual- ton, 42—engages Java, 46—returns to 
ties, 99. Boston, 140—cruises of, 151—opera- 
Chubb, HMS—armament, 206. tions in early 1814, 238—engages Le- 
Claiborne, Fort—established, 121. vant and Cyane, 3854—at sea when 
Claiborne, General — captures Weather- peace signed, 354—attacked by British 
 ford’s town, 121—establishes Fort squadron, 355. 
Claiborne, 121. Coosa—battle of, 126. 
Clay, General Green—advances to Fort Cornwallis, HMS—engages Hornet, 353. 
Meigs, 60. Countess of Harcourt, HMS — captured 
Clay, Henry—serves as peace commis- by Sabine, 247. 
sioner, 329. Courier of London—voices antipathy to- 
Cochrane, Admiral—orders to blockading ward Madison, 325. 
squadrons, 218—bombards Baltimore, Covington, General — killed at Chryst- 
237—-retires to Halifax, 237—reports ler’s, 99. 
on American strength in Gulf, 285. Craney Island—the battle for, 134—casu- 
Cockburn, Admiral Sir George—sent by alties, 135. Se 
Warren to Chesapeake, 130 — burns Creek Indians—attitude toward Ameri- 
Frenchtown, 130— demonstrates effi- cans, 110—~éinfluenced by Tecumthe, 


ciency, 130— burns Havre de Grace, 112—surprised at Burnt Corn, 115—at 
131 —captures Atlas and Anaconda, | war with Alabamas, 115—declare war 
136—arrives at Chesapeake, 218—de- | on_ Americans, 117—American plans, 
stroys printing presses, 227. 117—difficulties of overcoming, 117— 
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campaigns among, 117-128 — Georgia 
Ete militia, 118—Jackson cap- 
tures Talladega, 119 — Fort Strother 
established, 119— Talishatchee de- 
stroyed by Jackson, 119 —- Weather- 


ford’s town attacked by Claiborne, 121 . 


—battle of Autossee, 121 — Jackson 
marches on Tallapoosa towns, 122— 


battle of Emuckfaw, 1283—attack Jack- | 


son at Defiance, 124—battle on the 
Coosa, 126—British communicate with 
Creeks, 127—Jackson ordered to nego- 
tiate peace, 128—supplied by British, 
290. 

Croghan, Major George—commands Fort 
Stephenson, 62 — wins honors for Ste- 
phenson campaign, 64 — expedition 
against Mackinaw, 172. i 

Croker, John Wilson —assures British 
merchants on blockade, 248. 

Crowninshield, B. W.—becomes Secretary 
of Navy, 349. 

Curlew, HMS—captures privateer Enter- 
prise, 158. 

Currency—effect of peace on, 349. 

Cushing, General — Connecticut recalls 
militia, 257. 

Customs—effect of blockade on receipts, 
129. 

Cyane, HMS—attacked by Constitution, 
354, 

Cyane, USS—escapes British squadron, 
356. 


Daggett, Senator—criticizes conscription 
law, 267. 

David Porter, privateer—account of, 156. 

Davis, General— commands New York 
militia at Fort Erie, 199—killed at 
Fort Erie, 200. 

Dearborn, Fort—strength of garrison, 3 
—evacuation and burning, 23. 

Dearborn, General Henry—senior gen- 
eral in army, 1—selected to command 
Canada operation, 4—reaches Albany, 
9—reaches Boston, 9—complains of dif- 
ficulties, 10—pressed by Eustis, 17— 
asks Van Rensselaer to command, 17— 
incapacity of, 18—effect of armistice 
on, 18—blames War Department for 
Hull disaster, 27—plans to capture 
Niagara, 28—expects disaster at Niag- 
ara, 29—moves vessels to Sacketts 
Harbor, 29—complains of Van Rensse- 
laer’s conduct, 33—commands at Platts- 
burg, 35—plans to attack Montreal, 
35—offers to resign, 36—the campaign 
against Canada, 77-90 — orders from 
War Department, 81—reports to Sec- 
retary of War, 82—revises Arm- 
strong’s plan, 82—carries war west- 
ward, 83—attacks York, 83—taken ill, 
85—retired from Army, 90—presides 
at Hull court-martial, 168. 

Decatur, Commodore Stephen — com- 
mands Argus, 87—Navy Department 
hesitates to accept advice, 37—ordered 
to prepare for war, 37—given com- 
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mand of squadron, 43 — comman 
squadron at New York, 136 — tak 
refuge in New London, 137—court « 
inquiry approves conduct of Presiden 
351—account of surrender of Pres 
dent, 351. é ' 
Defiance—Creeks attack Jackson, 124. 
DeSalaberry, Lt. Col.—opposes Hamptc 
at Spears, 102. J 
Detroit — dangers surrounding, 3 - 
strength of garrison, 3—force destine 
to defend, 4—a military trap, 8. 
Detroit, HMS—built on Lake Erie, 66- 
battles American squadron, 66. 
DeWatteville, General — composition « 
command, 205. 
Dickinson, Captain — commands HM 
Penguin, 352. - 
Dolphin, privateer—captured by Britis 


Douglas, Sir Howard — observations 
American gunnery, 358. 

Douglass, Captain George — commanc 
HMS Levant, 354. 

Downie, Captain—brings squadron 1 
Prevost, 205—strength of squadron ¢ 
Lake Champlain, 206—killed at Lal 
Champlain, 209. 

Draft—advocated by Monroe, 265. 

Drummond,’ General Gordon — milita1 
background, 180—lands at Fort Georg 
180—sends detachment to Lewisto: 
180—marches on Lundy’s Lane, 181- 
reports on Lundy’s Lane, 187—mi 
takes before Fort Erie, 191—movs 
against Black Rock, 192—attacks Fo 
Erie, 193—attack orders to Fische 
193—mortified over Fort Erie failur 
195—reports to Prevost on Fort Eri 
198-200. 

Dudley, Colonel William—surprises Bri 
ish batteries at Auglaize, 60. 

Dwight, Theodore — appointed secretai 
of Hartford Convention, 277. 


Eagle, USS—armament, 206. 

East Florida (See also Florida) Congre: 
refuses to seize, 107. 

Economics—effect of blockade on, 129. 

Kighth (King’s) Regiment—casualties : 
es George, 84—in York operatio 


Eighty-fifth Regiment—attacked by Jac! 
son, 305—at New Orleans, 307-316- 
casualties at New Orleans, 319—attac 
at Bladensburg, 225—in attack on Ba 
timore, 235. 

Kighty-ninth Regiment — engaged | 
Chrystler’s, 99—meet second attack : 
Fort Erie, 200. 

Eighty-second Regiment — ordered — 
Fort Erie, 196—meet second attack . 
Fort Erie, 200. 

Elections of 1814, 260 — effect of Briti: 
peace demands on, 275. 

Eleventh Infantry — at Chrystler’s, 99- 
commanded by Major MeNeill, 173- 
casualties at Lundy’s Lane, 188— 


Fort Erie, 191— resumes attack at 
Fort Erie, 199. 

Ek es by British squadron, 

ae Lieutenant—captures British ves- 
sels at Fort Erie, 30. 

Elliott, Commodore Jesse D.—commands 
USS Niagara at Lake Erie, 66.. 

areal seed repulsed. by Creeks, 

Endymion, HMS—engages Prince of 
Neufchatel, 251 — captures President, 
350 — casualties in engagement with 
President, 352. 

England ( See Great Britain). 

Enlistment—difficulties of, 255. 

Enterprise, USS—suppresses smuggling, 
137 — engages Boxer, 138 — becomes 
guard ship, 245, 

Enterprise, privateer—captured by Brit- 
ish, 158. 

Epervier, HMS—action with USS Pea- 
cock, 241. 

Erie, Fort— Smith demands surrender, 
34—captured by Scott’s brigade, 175— 

the campaign of, 188-200 — American 
strength, 191—-Drummond attacks, 
193 — British routed, 195 — American 
and British casualties, 195 — Drum- 
mond sends for reinforcements, 196— 
bombarded by British, 197—-American 
strength on August 31, 198 — Drum- 
mond reports to Prevost, 198—Brown 
resumes attack, 199— American and 

- British casualties in second attack, 200 
—Brown calls on Izard to aid, 212— 
comparison with New Orleans, 320. 

Erie, Lake—battle of, 67. 

Espiégle, HMS—declines to engage Hor- 
net, 142. 

‘Essex, USS—not ready for sea, 37—bat- 
tles British convoy, 43—cruise of, 150 
—sails to Galapagos, 238—~sails to 
Marquesas, 239—returns to Valparaiso, 
239—engages Phoebe and Cherub, 240 
—surrenders, 240. 

Eustis, Secretary—warns Hull of danger, 
5—orders to Dearborn, 9— presses 
Dearborn, 17—remarks to Dearborn on 
armistice, 27—resigns, 50—orders out 
Tennéssee militia, 106. 

Exports—effect of blockade on, 129 


Fantome, HMS—sent to Chesapeake, 130. 

Farragut, David —sails on USS Essem, 
240. 

Faussett, Lieutenant Robert—reports on 
USS General Armstrong, 250. 

Favorite, HMS—brings news of peace, 
347. 

Fenwick, Lt. Col. — taken prisoner at 
Queenston, 32. 

Fifth Kentucky Infantry — moves on 
River Raisin, 53. 

Fifth West India Regiment — at New 
Orleans, 316. 

Finch, HMS—armament, 206. 
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ees 


Finnis, Commodore — commands British 


squadron on Lake Ontario, 64. 
First Brigade (U..S.)—composition, 173. 
First Infantry — defends Fort Wayne, 
47—at Fort Erie, 191. 

First Kentucky Infantry — moves on 
River Raisin, 53. 

First Rifles (U. S.)—at Fort Erie, 193. 

First (Royal Scots) Regiment—in York 
operation, 175—casualties at Fort Erie, 
sg akc second attack at Fort Erie, 
200 

First West India Regiment—at New Or- 
leans, 317. 

Fischer, Colonel—leads British attack at 
Fort Erie, 194. 

Florida (See also East Florida; West 
Florida)—Congress authorizes seizure 
of, 107. 

Flournoy, General Thomas — succeeds 
Wilkinson at New Orleans, 121. 

Floyd, General John—commands Georgia 
troops against Creeks, 120 — fights 
Creeks at Autossee, 121—moves back 
on Chattahoochee, 124. 

Forrest, Major—reports on British artil- 
lery dispositions, 311—on effectiveness 
of British artillery, 314—reports on 
river crossing, 318. 

Fortieth Infantry — recruited in Massa- 
chusetts, 263. 

Forty-fifth Infantry — recruited in Mas- 
sachusetts, 263. 

Forty-first Regiment of the ‘Line — de- 
fends Malden, 13—attacked by 4th In- 
fantry, 19— at Fort George, 30 —at 
Queenston, 32 — casualties at River 
Raisin, 56—at Auglaize, 60—at Fort 
Stephenson, 63—advances on Black 
Rock, 192. 

Forty-fourth Infantry — garrisons New 
Orleans, 288—ordered to defend New 
Orleans, 295—strength at New Or- 
leans, 303. 

Forty-fourth Regiment —in attack on 
Baltimore, 235—at New Orleans, 307. 

Forty-ninth Regiment — at Queenston, 
80—engaged at Chrystler’s, 99. 

Forty-third Regiment—at New Orleans, 
807, 317. 

Fourteenth Infantry — attacks Beaver 
Dam, 86. 

Fourteenth Light Dragoons (British)— 
at New Orleans, 307. 

Fourth Infantry—sent to Detroit, 4—at 
Detroit, 19—at New Orleans, 307. 

Fourth Regiment—at New Orleans, 317. 

Fourth Rifles (U. S.)\—resumes attack at 
Fort Erie, 199. 

Fox, privateer—operates off Great Brit- 
ain, 159. 

French Mills —— Hampton falls back to, 
108—Wilkinson goes into winter quar- 
ters, 169. 

Frenchtown—burned by British, 130. 

Frigates — capabilities and limitations, 
150. 

Frolic, HMS—met by Wasp, 44. 
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Frolic, USS—launched, 151—operations 
of, 241. 


Frontiers—situation in August 1812, 47. 
Fusileers, Royal (See Seventh Regiment). 


Gaines, General Edmund P.—appointed 
brigadier by Armstrong, 165—assumes 
command at Fort Erie, 191—wounded 
at Fort Erie, 197—ordered to reinforce 
Jackson, 295. 

Galapagos Islands—raided by USS Essea, 
239. 

Gallatin, Secretary —complains of gov 

ernmental inefficiency, 58—on the F'lor- 

ida question, 108 — allowed to visit 

England, 324—interviews Emperor of 

Russia, 327—influence of, 329—opin- 

ion of J. Q. Adams, 344. : 

Gambier, Lord — British peace commis- 
sioner, 328—delivers reply to Ameri- 
can commissioners, 335 

Gazette of Canada —voices territorial 
demands, 326. 7% 

General Armstrong, privateer — exploits 
of, 158, 157. 

General Armstrong, USS—engages Plan- 
tagenet, 249—engages Carnation, 249 
—engages Rota, 250. 

General officers—comparison with naval 
commanders, 45-—numbers furnished 
by states, 263. 

George, Fort — disappointment to War 
Department, 84—British strength, 84 
—American and British casualties, 84 
—garrisoned by New York militia, 103 
—Wilkinson advises evacuation, 104— 
evacuated, 104— British land after 
Chippawa, 180—Chauncey arrives, 196. 

Georgia — mobilizes military against 
Creeks, 118, 120—reinforces militia, 
124, 

Ghent, Treaty of (See also Peace)—the 
meeting at Ghent, 324-333—first con- 
ference, 330—-American reply to Brit- 
ish demands, 332—Castlereagh’s ideas, 
334—Liverpool disagrees with British 
management, 334—the treaty of Ghent, 
334-345—Indian question discussed, 335 
—Bathurst’s reply to Americans, 335— 
British reply delivered by Gambier, 335 
—disagreement among American com- 
missioners, 336—Goulburn attempts to 
rupture negotiations, 337 — Americans 
reject basis of uti possidetis, 339—Well- 
ington’s reply to demand for uti pos- 
sidetis, 341—opposition by Americans 
to demands for waterway rights, 342—- 
Americans begin drafting formal 
treaty, 842—treaty formally signed, 
345—effect of treaty on British public 
opinion, 346—news reaches Boston, 
348—treaty ratified by Senate, 348— 
military operations after, 349. 

Gibbs, General — attacks Jackson’s left, 
316—killed at New Orleans, 318. 

Gibson, Colonel—commands 23d Infantry 
at Fort Erie, 199—killed at Fort Erie, 
200. 
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artillery fire, 818—on British loss of 
artillery, 314. RS: f 

Goldsborough, Senator — criticizes con- 
scription law, 268. Y 

Gordon, Captain — reaches Alexandria 
with British squadron, 231 — rejoins 
fleet, 233. *) a 

Gore, Senator Christopher—opposes con- 
scription law, 268—on use of state 
troops, 273—approves Hartford Con- 
vention report, 280. ; 

Goulburn, Henry—British peace commis- 
sioner, 329—attempts to produce rup- 
ture in peace negotiations, 337. ; 

Governor Tompkins, privateer—exploits 
of, 157. 

Governor Tompkins, USS—burns vessels 
in British Channel, 247. 

Grand Turk, privateer—operates in Brit- 
ish Channel, 160. 

Great Britain — blockade of, 238-253 — 
peace demands, 266—hostility of press, 
324 — voices territorial demands, 327 
— war loses public favor, 341 — press 
opinion on treaty of Ghent, 346—ob- 
servations on American character, 357- 
361. j 

Great Lakes (See also Erie; Ontario) — 
battles on, 58-69—difficulties in defend- 
ing, 65. 

Gunnery—American superiority, 358. 

Guerriére, HMS—joins squadron off Nan- 
tucket, 89—engages Constitution, 40— 
sighted by Constitution, 41 — battles 
Constitution, 41. 


Hamilton, Alexander — orders to naval 
commanders, 88—orders Decatur to 
prepare for war, 37. 

Hamilton, Canada—British attack Amer- 
icans, 85—American and British casu- 
alties, 85. 

ree Virginia—attacked by British, 


Hampton, General Wade — appointed 
brigadier, 2— ordered to Lake Cham- 
plain, 91—offers to resign, 92—moves 
to Canada line, 100—moves on Chateau- 
gay, 100—moves on Spears, 101 — 
strength available for attack on Mon- 
treal, 102—opposed at Spears, 102— 
flanking movement fails at Spears, 
102—intends to resign, 102—asked by 
Wilkinson to reinforce St. Regis, 103 
—falls back to French Mills, 103 — 
blamed by Armstrong and Wilkinson, 
103—fortifies Norfolk, 132—resigna- 
tion accepted, 168. 

Hardy, Sir Thomas — commands British 
squadron at Nantucket, 136. 

Harpy, USS—operations of, 247. 

Harrison, Fort—strength of garrison, 3 
—Indian attack on, 47. 

Harrison, General William Henry—directs 
military affairs on frontier, 47 — gse- 
cures command from Winchester, 48— 
plans to capture Detroit, 48—moves on 
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- Maumee, 48 — reports to Secretary of 

_ War on advance to Detroit, 49-50—pro- 

_ poses winter campaign, 51—prepares 

_ to attack Malden, 52—reports on River 

Raisin, 54—plans advance on Malden, 
58 — retreats to Portage River, 58 — 
orders from Secretary of War, 59 — 

‘garrisons Fort Meigs, 59—losses at 

_ Fort Meigs, 61—reinforced by mounted 
regiment, 70—receives Perry’s dis- 

patch, 70—surprised at Proctor’s re- 
treat, 71—delays pursuit of Proctor, 
71—engages British at Thames, 73— 
losses at Thames, 75—returns to De- 
troit, 76—resigns, 165. 

Hartford Convention—on federal use of 
militia, 260—the meeting at Hartford, 
275-284—delegates assemble, 277—ex- 
cerpts from text, 278—attacks on, 282 
ada on of New Orleans victory, 
347. 

Havre de Grace—burned by British, 131. 

Hawkins, Benjamin—Indian agent among 

Creeks, 112. 

Hayes, Captain — commands British 
squadron attacking President, 350. 

Hermes, HMS—moves on Pensacola, 290 
—abandoned at Fort Bowyer, 292. 


Hillabees — massacred by Tennessee 
militia, 120. 
Hillyar, Captain — commands HMS 


Phoebe, 240. 

Hindman, Major —commands American 
artillery at York, 174—commands ar- 
tillery at Fort Erie, 192. 

Holkar, privateer —captured by HMS 
Orpheus, 158. 

Holmes, John—attacks Hartford Conven- 
tion, 282. 

Hope, Captain — commands HMS Endy- 
mion, 252, 350. 

Hopkins, General — ordered to destroy 
Indian settlements, 48—expedition up 
Wabash fails, 49. 

Hopkins, Samuel — supports conscription 
act, 271. 

Hopkinson, Joseph —on probable conse- 
quences of another year of war, 274. 
Hornet, HMS—engages USS Wasp, 242. 
Hornet, USS—blockaded in New York, 

136 — engages Peacock, 141 — chal- 
lenges Hspiégle, 142—record of, 151— 
engages Penguin, 352 —attacked by 

Cornwallis, 353. 

Hull, Captain Isaac—commands Consti- 
tution, 37. 

dull, General William—appointed briga- 
dier, 2—warns government, 3—selected 
to command in Ohio, 4— warned by 
Eustis, 5—ordered to, invade Canada, 
8—reaches Detroit, 8—proclamation to 
Canadians, 8—results expected of, 12 

-—calls council of war, 18—decides to 
besiege Malden, 13—surrender of, 13- 
23—effect of armistice on, 18—retires 
to Detroit, 18—besieged at Detroit, 19 
—officers mutiny, 19—vparalysis of 
mind, 20—learns of Brock at Malden, 
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20—orders Ohio troops to Raisin, 20— 
orders Ohio troops back to Detroit, 20 
—summoned to surrender, 21 — looks 


for best terms, 23—court-martial or-— 


goed 167—sentenced by court-martial, 


Humbert, General—serves under Jackson 
at New Orleans, 320. 


Hunter, HMS—moves on Sandwich, 22. 
oe battle with American squadron, 
6 3 


Huntsville—occupied by Jackson, 118. 
ere Ali, USS — sails to China seas, 


Impressment—Monroe’s policy on, 328. 


Indians (See also Creeks; Tecumthe) at 
Malden, 18—cut Hull’s communications, 


22—at Queenston, 82—massacre at 


Fort Meigs, 60—effect of employment — 


by British, 76-—at Beaver Dam, 86— 
attitude of Southern Indians, 110 — 
campaigns among the Creeks, 117-128 
—Indian question in treaty of Ghent, 
335 


Insurance companies — protest against 
privateers, 247. ayer 


Izard, General George — appointed by | 


Armstrong, 164—commands at French 


Mills, 169—arrives at Plattsburg, 170. 


—report on situation at Lake Cham- 
plain, 201—ordered to fortify Rousé’s 
Point, 203—decides to fortify Platts- 
burg, 203—ordered to march to Sack- 
etts Harbor, 204—asked by Brown to 
aid Fort Erie, 212—plans to attack 
Drummond at Chippawa, 212—marches 
away from attack, 212—mortified by 
failure, 213 — offers to resign, 213 — 
strength at Buffalo, 255. 


Jackson, General Andrew — collects vol- 
unteers at Nashville, 106 — reaches 
Natchez, 106 — ordered back to Ten- 
nessee, 107—orders militia against 
Creeks, 118—reaches Huntsville, 118— 
system of supply against Creeks, 118— 


waits for supplies at Fort Strother, ° 


119 — destroys Talishatchee, 119 — re- 
ports capture of Talladega, 119—re- 
pulsed by Creeks at Emuckfaw, 123— 
attacked at Defiance, 124—suppresses 
mutiny, 125—arrests Cocke, 125—con- 
ducts peace with Creeks, 128 —ap- 
pointed major general, 128 —corre- 
sponds with Spanish governor, 289— 
suggests attack on Pensacola, 289—dis- 
tracted by British at Pensacola, 290— 
strengthens Fort Bowyer, 291—procla- 
mation to people of Louisiana, 292— 
warned of British attempt on New Or- 
leans, 293—presence demanded by peo- 
ple of New Orleans, 293—returns to 
Mobile, 294—-moves on New Orleans, 
295—arrives at New Orleans, 295—or- 
ders Coffee, Carroll and Thomas to 
New Orleans, 297—conduct compared 
to Winder’s, 302 — expects double at- 
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tack, 304— plan of defense, 304 — re- 
‘ports on attack by British, 305—losses 
compared with Lundy’s Lane, 306 — 
difficulties at New Orleans, 307—con- 
dition of troops, 315 — unaware of 
British plans, 315 — strength of com- 
mand, 317—reports on Morgan’s rout, 
319. 

Jacob Jones, USS—sails to China seas, 
246. 

Java, HMS—engaged by Constitution, 
46. 

Jefferson, Thomas—opinion of Hull, 24— 
consoles Madison on New England 
sedition, 261 — opinion of Madison’s 
plans, 262—on attitude of Massachu- 
setts, 262—on public prejudice against 
standing army, 265—on effect of war 
on Virginia, 348. 

Jesup, Major T. S.—commands 25th In- 
fantry, 173—wounded at Lundy’s Lane, 
186—reports on Hartford Convention, 
279. 

Johnson, James—leads Americans at 
Thames, 73. 

Johnson, Richard M.—organizes mounted 
regiment, 70—leads American troops 
at Thames, 73—reports to Secretary 
of War, 75. 

Jones, Secretary—retires from Navy De- 
partment, 349. 

Jones, Captain Jacob—commands USS 
Wasp, 44—rewarded by command of 
Macedonian, 45. 

Junon, HMS—attacked at Norfolk, 132. 


Keane, General—losses at New Orleans 
compared with Lundy’s Lane, 306—or- 
dered to attack along river, 317 — 
wounded at New Orleans, 318. ~ 

Kempt, General — composition of com- 
mand, 205. 

Kentucky—burden of defending borders, 
47 — troops move to Maumee, 48 — 
losses of militia at Fort Meigs, 61. 

Kentucky Rifles—commanded by Colonel 
Allen, 53—move on Raisin River, 53. 

King’s Regiment (See Eighth Regiment). 

Kingston—British strength, 81. 


Lacolle Creek—Wilkinson engages Brit- 
ish, 169. 

Lady Prevost, HMS — battles American 
squadron, 66. 

Lafitte brothers—receive offer from Brit- 
ish, 290. 

Lambert, General—commands British re- 
serve at New Orleans, 317—reports on 
use of reserve, 318—prepares to re- 
treat from New Orleans, 320—moves 
on Fort Bowyer, 321. 

Landrail, HMS—captured by Siren, 246. 

oe Major—reconnoiters for Jackson, 

Lawrence, Captain James — commands 
USS Chesapeake, 141—has low opinion 
of British navy, 141—death of, 147. 

Lawrence, USS—battles British squad- 


ron, 66—casualties in Lake Erie battle, 


Lawrence, Major William—commands od 
Infantry, 291 — commands at Fort 
Bowyer, 321. } 

Leander, HMS—captures Rattlesnake, 
151, 245. . 

Leavenworth, Major Henry — commands 
9th Infantry, 173. : 

Leo, USS—captured by Tiber, 247. 

Leonidas, HMS—captures privateer Paul 
Jones, 159. Si 

Levant, HMS—attacked by Constitution, 
354. 

Levant, USS—captured by British, 355. 

Lewis, Colonel William—moves on River 
Raisin, 53 —captured at Raisin, 56 — 
takes command of Americans after 
battle at Hamilton, 85. 

Lewiston — occupied by Drummond’s 
force, 180. 

Linnet, HMS—reports to Prevost, 205— 
armament, 206. : 
Little Belt, HMS — battles American 

squadron, 66. 

Little Warrior, Chief—joins Tecumthe at 
Malden, 114—killed by Indians, 114. 
Liverpool, Lord — orders Foster to con- 
duct armistice, 18—disapproves British 
management of peace negotiations, 334 
—offers Wellington command in Can- 

ada, 340. 

Lloyd, Captain — commands HMS Plan- 
tagenet, 249—reports on engagement 
with General Armstrong, 250 

Lloyd, Lieutenant George — commands 
HMS Castilian, 244, 

Lloyd, James—hears from Randolph re- 
garding Hartford Convention, 261. 

Boyd's Register — lists British losses 
248, ; 

Loans—authorized by U. S. government, 
254—-made on banks by Monroe, 278. 

Lockyer, Captain — commands HMS So- 
phie, 290—makes offer to Lafitte, 290. 

Loa USS — at New Orleans, 303, 

Lowell, John—opinion of Otis, 278. 

Luck—factor in Northwest campaign, 65. 

Lundy’s Lane—battle of, 169-187—Brit- 
ish march on, 181—103d Regiment ar- 
rives, 181—British strength, 181—Brit- 
ish order of battle, 181 — arrival of 
Scott, 181—Scott’s attack, 181—Colo- 
nel Miller ordered to capture British 
artillery, 183 — American losses, 1838 
188 — losses compared with New Or. 
leans, 306. 


ples HMS—captures privateer Matilda 


fae HMS —captures privateer Tom 


Macdonough, Lieutenant Thomas — com 
mands American squadron on Cham 
plain, 208—strength of squadron, 201 
—naval background, 207—defeats Brit 
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Champlain, 211. 

Uacedonian, HMS — engages United 

_ States, 45. 

Vacedonian, USS — blockaded at New 

- York, 1386. 

Machias—occupied by British, 203. 

Macomb, General Alexander — appointed 
brigadier by Armstrong, 165 —com- 
mands garrison at Plattsburg, 204 — 
strength at Plattsburg, 255. 

Miacon—opinion of Pinckney, 1. 

Madison, James —ideas on Hull’s cam- 
paign, 24—gives reasons for appoint- 
ing Armstrong, 163—suggests appoint- 
ment of Harrison, 165—orders court- 
martial of Hull, 167—selects Winder 
to defend Washington, 215 — presses 
Armstrong to defend Washington, 215 
—rushes to Bladensburg, 224—move- 
ments after leaving Washington, 228 
—returns to Washington, 231—informs 
Armstrong of mutiny, 232 — offers 
Tompkins State Department, 233 — 
finds difficulty financing war, 254—ef- 
fect of New England sedition, 261 — 
consoled by Jefferson on New England 
sedition, 261 — Jefferson’s opinion of 
his plans, 262—derided by New Eng- 
land. press, 280—reports of resignation, 
284—attacked by British press, 324. 

arene, HMS—moves to Chesapeake, 

Malden—Hull’s operations against, 18. 

fanners, Captain—commands HMS Rein- 
deer, 242. 

Marksmanship — American superiority, 
359. 

Viarlboro — British troops camp, 219 — 
British return from Washington, 227. 
Marquesas Islands —visited by Essex, 

239. 

Maryland—militia at Bladensburg, 224. 

Mason, Senator Jeremiah—opposes con- 
scription law, 268. 

lassachusetts—portion occupied by Brit- 
ish, 203—fails to provide militia force, 
257 — revenue contribution compared 
with Virginia, 262—comparison of pop- 
ulation with Virginia, 262 — troops 
furnished, 263 — accomplishments of 
troops, 263 — invites New England 
states to conference, 275—legislature 
authorizes loan, 281—approves Hart- 
ford Convention report, 281—-banks re- 
fuse credit, 281. 

Latilda, privateer — captured by Lyon, 
158. ; 

Maumee Rapids — Harrison moves on, 
48—supplies for expedition, 50—Proc- 
tor’s arrival, 60. ‘ 

{cArthur, Colonel — ordered to Raisin 
River, 20. 

{cClure, General—commands New York 
militia at Niagara and Fort George, 
103 — burns Newark and Queenston, 
104—-reports from Niagara, 104—evac- 


ish squadron, 209 —losses at Lake 
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uates Fort George, 104—retires to Buf- . 
falo, 104. 

McDonald, Captain—on battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, 184 

McFarland, Major — commands 23d In- 
fantry, 174. 

McHenry, Fort—protects Baltimore har- 
bor, 234—bombarded by British, 237. 
McNeil, Major John—commands 11th In- 

fantry, 173. 
pipe ia Peter — reports to Spaniards, 
15. 

McRee, Major William — chief engineer 
to Jacob Brown, 361. 

Medwoy, HMS—captures Syren, 245. 

Meigs, Fort — garrisoned by Harrison, 
59—massacre at, 60—siege fails, 61— 
American casualties, 61. 

Menelaus, HMS —arrives at Sassafras 
River, 234. 

Merchants — protest against American 
privateers, 247. 

Miami River (See Maumee). 

Michillimackinaw—strength of garrison, 
38 — garrison taken prisoners, 14 — 
American expedition against, 172. 

Militia — Harrison has difficulty raising, 
59—difficulties in mustering, 256—zeal 
shown by, 256—militia bill passed by 
Senate, 269. 

Miller, Colonel James —commands 21st 
Infantry, 174. 

Miller, Colonel John—commands 19th In- 
fantry at Fort Meigs, 61 — offered 
Hull’s command, 19. 

Miller, Morris S.—opposes conscription 
act, 270. ; 
Mims, Fort — campaign against, 106-116 

—massacre at, 116. 

Mobile—campaign against, 106-116—Wil- 
kinson ordered to capture, 109—Wil- 
kinson moves against, 109 — Spanish 
strength, 109—British move on, 321. 

Mohawk, HMS—sent to Chesapeake, 130. 

Monroe, James — acts as Secretary of , 
War, 50—plans for defense, 80—orders 
Pinckney to prepare to capture St. 
Augustine, 106 — orders Wilkinson to 
prepare to take West Florida, 106—on 
the Florida question, 108 — charges 
Armstrong with ambition, 166—rushes 
to Bladensburg, 224—movements after 
leaving Washington, 228 — assumes 
command in Washington, 231—claims 
appointment as Secretary of War, 233 
—lists Army strength, 1813-1814, 255 
—statement on militia, 265—calls on 
Congress for conscription, 265 — his 
credit required to support that of 
United States, 273—warns Jackson of 
British attempt on New Orleans, 293 
—policy on impressment, 328. 

Montreal — British strength, 81—cam- 
paign against, 91-105—Wilkinson’s ex- 
pedition against, 98—British strength 
defending, 101 — American strength 
available for attack, 102 — British 
strength in 1814, 169. 
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Morgan, General — routed at New Or- 
leans, 318. 
Morgan’s Rifles—at Black Rock, 192. 
Moose Island—British fleet arrives, 202. 
Morning Post, London—voices antipathy 
toward Madison, 325. 
Morris, Captain — tries to save USS 
. Adams, 202. 
Morris, Gouverneur—in praise of Hart- 
ford Convention, 279. 
Morrison, Lt. Col—commands British at 
Chrystier’s, 99. ; 
Mulcaster, Captain—engages Americans 
at Chrystler’s, 99. 
Murray, Colonel—captures Fort Niagara, 
104. 
Murray, Sir George—takes command in 
Canada, 214. 
Mutiny—suppressed by Jackson, 125. 


Napier, Lt. Col. Charles James — com- 
mands 102d Regiment at Norfolk, 134 
—reaction to raids, 135-136. 

Narcissus, HMS—captures Viper, 151. 

Natchez — reached by Tennessee troops, 


106. 

Nautilus, HMS — attacked by Peacock, 
353. 

Nautilus, USS—seized by British squad- 
ron, 39, 46, 151. 

Naval commanders — comparison with 
generals, 45. 

Naval engagements—naval battles, 37-46 
— Great Lakes battles, 58-69 —the 
blockade, 129-189 — privateering, 150- 
162 — battle of Lake Champlain, 201- 
214 — strength of squadrons on Lake 
Champlain, 206 — sloops of war and 
privateers, 238-253—operations at New 
Orleans, 285-323—superiority of Amer- 
ican gunnery, 358—comparison of casu- 
alties, 359. 

Naval vessels (See Warships). 

Navy, Royal — effect of privateers on, 
238-253. 

Navy, United States — composition in 
1812, 87 — orders to squadron com- 
manders, 48—composition for active 
service, 140—composition in 1813, 150 
—losses in warships, 150—importance 
of privateers, 160 — Secretary in ex- 
pedition to York, 172—ships available 
in 1814, 238-253—no ships at sea after 
November 1, 1814, 246—Congress and 
the Navy, 272. 

New London—Decatur’s squadron takes 
refuge, 137. 

New Orleans—hbattle of, 285-323—Ameri- 
can strength, 288—command of Brit- 
ish given to Pakenham, 288—citizens 
demand presence of Jackson, 298—Ten- 
nessee militia called for defense, 294— 
Jackson arrives, 295 — indifference of 
population, 296—strength of American 
fleet, 296—reconnoitered by British, 
297—American squadron captured, 297 
—comparison with Bladensburg battle, 
302—artillery in the battle, 302-314— 
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naval operations, 303 — British anc 
American casualties in first engage 
ment, 306—casualties compared wit! 
Lundy’s Lane, 306—Pakenham take: 
command of British, 307—British artil 
lery dispositions, 811—effectiveness 0: 
American artillery, 3183—Pakenham at 
tempts to flank Jackson, 315—Paken, 
ham’s plan of attack, 316—British or 
der of battle, 316 — British strength 
317—American strength, 317—Britis] 
prepare to retreat, 320 — compariso! 
with Fort Erie, 320—British and Amer 
ican casualties, 320 — British retreat 
321— news of defeat reaches England 
345 — effect on Hartford Convention 
347—-superiority of American gunnery 
859. 

New York—economic effect of war on 
849. 

Newark, New York—warned of probabl 
destruction, 104—burned by Ameri 
eans, 104. 

Niagara campaign, 24-36 — Britisl 
strength, 30—Smyth’s plan of attack 
34—-American organization, 83—gar 
risoned by New York militia, 103— 
captured by British, 104 — Brow 
marches on, 170. 

Niagara, USS—battles British squadron 


66. 

Nicholas, Wilson Cary — attacks Hart 
ford Convention, 282. 

Nicholls, Major — seizes Fort Barrancas 
290. 


Nineteenth Infantry—at Fort Erie, 194 


195—resumes attack at Fort Erie, 199 

Ninety-fifth Regiment—attacked at Nev 
Orleans, 305, 307, 317. 

Ninety-seventh Regiment — ordered t 
Fort Erie, 198. 

Ninety-third Regiment — reinforce 
Thornton at New Orleans, 305—in th 
battle, 307, 317— casualties at Nev 
Orleans, 318. 

Ninth Infantry — commanded by Colone 
Aspinwall, 173—casualties at Lundy’ 
Lane, 188—at Fort Erie, 191, 194—re 
sumes attack on Fort Erie, 199—re 
cruited in Massachusetts, 263. 

Norfolk — fortified by Hampton, 132— 
British plan attack on, 134. J 

North Point—Stricker attempts to chee 
British, 235— British and America 
losses, 237. 


Ohio—amilitia at Malden, 18—officers mu 
tiny, 19 — troops ordered to Raisi 
River, 20—burden of defending borde: 
riigecue moves to Maumee Rapid: 

One Hundredth Regiment—lands at Sagh 
ie Harbor, 88 —in, York operatior 

One Hundred Fourth Regiment—engage 
Cee eee Harbor, 89—at Fort Eri 
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One Hundred Second Regiment—ordered 

i to attack Norfolk, 134—lands at East- 
port, 202. 

One Hundred Third Regiment—in York 
operation, 175—reaches Lundy’s Lane, 

_ 181—at Fort Erie, 198, 194—casualties 
at Fort Erie, 195. 

er Lake—controlled by Americans, 


Orders in Council, privateer — captured 
by British, 158. 

Ordronaux, Captain Jean — commands 
USS Prince of Neufchatel, 252. 

Orpheus, HMS — communicates with 
Creeks, 127 — destroys privateer Hol- 
kar, 158—captures Frolic, 241. 

Oswego—captured by British, 171. 

Otis, Harrison Gray—statement on taxes 
sa defense, 258—Lowell’s opinion of, 


Pakenham, General Sir Edward — given 
command of New Orleans operation, 
288—sails from Jamaica, 295—arrives 
at New Orleans, 307 — strength of 
command, 307—organizes artillery, 309 
—attempts to flank Jackson, 315—plan 
of attack on Jackson, 316—strength of 
Boe mand, 317—killed at New Orleans, 


Parker, Sir Peter — killed at Sassafras, 
234. 

Paul Jones, privateer—operates off Irish 
Coast, 159—captured, 158. 

Peace (See also Ghent, Treaty of) — 
British demands, 266—effect of Brit- 
ish demands on Massachusetts, 275 — 
composition of American commission, 
329 — composition of British commis- 
sion, 329—treaty of Ghent, 334-345. 

Peacock, HMS—engages Hornet, 141. 

Peacock, USS—engages Fpervier, 241— 
engages Nautilus, 353. 

Pechell, Captain — commands HMS San 
Domingo at Craney Island, 134. 

Pelican, HMS—engages Argus, 148. 

Penguin, HMS—attacked by Hornet, 352. 


Pennsylvania—troops move to Maumee, 


48. 

Pensacola—Jackson suggests attack on, 
289—British squadron arrives, 291. 
Percy, Captain W. H.—commands British 
squadron at Pensacola, 291 — attacks 
Fort Bowyer, 292. ; 
Perry, Oliver Hazard—engagements with 
Proctor, 58-69—ordered to Lake On- 
tario, 64—-removes small craft from 
Black Rock, 65 —— moves guns to deep 
water, 65 engages British in Law- 
rence, 66—reports on Lake Erie battle, 


Ba: HMS—ordered to raid American 
fur trade, 239—engages Essex, 240. 
Fickering — statement on taxes for de- 

fense, 258. ; 
igot, Captain —- communicates 
Creeks, 127. 
ike, General—killed at York, 83. 


with 
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Pilkington, Lt. Col. — commands 102d 
Regiment, 202. ; , 

Pinckney, General Thomas — appointed 
major general, 1—ordered to prepare 
to capture St. Augustine, 106—reports 
on Creek war, 122—joins Jackson at 
Coosa, 127. 

Plantagenet, HMS — engages General 
Armstrong, 249. 

Plattsburg — American magazines plun- 
dered, 100 — Americans fall back on, 
169 — battle of Plattsburg, 201-214 — 
American forces available, 201—Izard 
decides to fortify, 203 — Prevost re- 
treats, 211—British and American casu- 
alties, 211. 

Poictiers, HMS—captures Wasp, 44. 

Pomone, HMS—engages President, 351— 
account of surrender of President, 351. 

Porcupine, USS — battles British squad- 
ron, 66 

Porter, Captain David—commands USS 
Essex, 48, 238. 

Porter, Peter B.— charges Smyth with 
cowardice, 85 —commands militia for 
York operation, 174—routed at Chip- 
pawa, 176 — resumes attack at Fort 
Erie, 199—wounded at Fort Erie, 200. 

Power, General — composition of com- 
mand, 205. 

Preble, USS—armament, 206. 


Y i ay ches 


President, USS — ready for sea, 37 —re-_ 


turns to Boston, 140—cruise of, 150— 
record of, 151—operates off Great Brit- 
ain, 160 — captured by Endymion, 349 
—casualties in engagement with Endy- 
mion, 352. 

Press, British—hostility to America, 324. 

Prevost, Sir George — reports on Hull’s 
movement, 16 — reports on British 
strength in Canada, 24—wishes for 
peace, 18 — declines to seize Sacketts 
Harbor, 28—sails for Sacketts Harbor, 
86—reports on Sacketts Harbor, 88— 
reports on Hampton’s move to Chateau- 
gay, 100-101—strength available for 
defense of Montreal, 101—reports on 


Hampton’s invasion, 101—plans attack’ 


on Sacketts Harbor, 201—supplied by 
American contractors, 202—commands 
formidable British force, 205—reports 
on strength of squadrons in Lake 
Champlain, 206 — reaches Saranac 
River, 207—attacks Saranac position, 
209—retreats to Lake Champlain, 211 
—loss of prestige, 211—Wellington’s 
opinion, 211—recalled to England, 214. 

Prince of Neufchatel, USS — operations, 
247—engaged by Hndymion, 251. 

Prince Regent — applauds capture of 
Washington, 288. 

Privateers (See also Naval operations) 
operations of privateers, 150-162, 238- 
253, 246—dimensions of vessels, 152— 
capabilities and limitations, 158—Brit- 
ish praise of, 154—reports of captains, 
156—importance to Navy, 160—duties 
reduced on prize goods, 161. 


} 
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Proctor, General—reinforces Malden, 13 
—conduct at Raisin River, 55—respon- 
sible for Raisin massacre, 57—engage- 
ments with Perry, 58-69 — vacillation 
at Fort Meigs, 59—arrives at Maumee, 

- 60—siege of Fort Meigs fails, 61—re- 
turns to Maumee, 61 — attacks Fort 
Stephenson, 63 — blames Indians for 
disaster, 63—strength at Detroit and 
Malden, 70—evacuates Malden, To ae 
troops stand on Thames, 72—casualties 
at Thames, 75. 

Prussia, King of—visits England, 32T. 

Public opinion (See also Press) observa- 
tions on American character, 357-361. 


Queenston — British strength at, 30 — 
Americans gain heights, 31—American 
casualties, 32 — burned by Americans, 


104. 

Queen Charlotte, HMS—moves on Sand- 
wich, 22—battles American squadron, 
66. 


Raisin River — battle of, 47-57 — the at- 
tack on, 54 — British and Indian 
strength, 56—massacre on the Raisin, 
56—state of American prisoners, 57. 

Rambler, USS—sails to China seas, 246. 

Ramillies, HMS — engaged in blockade, 
136. 

Randolph — remonstrates against Hart- 
ford Convention, 261. 

Ratler, HMS—captures privateer Alex- 
ander, 158. 

Rattlesnake, USS—captured by Leander, 
151, 245. 

Rattlesnake, privateer — operates off 
Great Britain, 159. 

Recruiting — strength of Army, 1813- 
1814, 255— Congress and the Army, 
265-274. 

Regular Army (See Army). 

Reid, Captain Samuel C.—commands USS 
General Armstrong, 249. 

Reindeer, HMS—engages Wasp, 242. 

Rhea, Captain James — defends Fort 
Wayne, 47. 

Rhode Island — debates federal use of 
militia, 260—adheres to Hartford Con- 
vention, 275. 

Riall, General — commands British at 
Chippawa, 175—reports on Chippawa, 
178—falls back to Burlington Bay, 179 
—reinforced after Chippawa, 179—or- 
der of battle at Lundy’s Lane, 181— 
captured at Lundy’s Lane, 183. 

Rifle—American training with, 359-360. 

Ripley, General Eleazer W.— commands 
21st Infantry at Chrystler’s, 99 — ap- 
pointed brigadier by Armstrong, 165— 
commands 2d Brigade for York opera- 
tion, 173—marches back to Fort Erie, 
189 — charged with incapacity, 189 — 
strength of brigade at Fort Erie, 191— 
wounded at Fort Erie, 200. 

Robinson, General — composition of com- 
mand, 205—attacks at Plattsburg, 211. 


Rodgers, Commodore — commands Presi- 
dent, 37—given command of squadrons 


43. 

Ross, General Robert — instructed to in- 
vade United States, 217 — arrives at 
Chesapeake, 218 — lands at Benedict, 
219—camps at Marlboro, 219—marches 
on Bladensburg, 221—burns Washing- 
ton, 226—lands troops for attack on 
Baltimore, 235 — returns to Marlboro, 
227 — killed at North Point, 236 — or- 
dered to Jamaica, 285—applauded by 
Prince Regent, 288. 

Rossie, privateer—record of, 158, 160. 

Rota, HMS — engages General Arm- 
strong, 249. : 

Round Head, Chief — captures American 
officers, 56. 

Royal Artillery (See Artillery). 

Royal Newfoundland regiment—at Mal- 
den, 13. 

Royal Scots (See First Regiment). 

Rush, Richard—on Chesapeake vs. Shan- 
non, 147. 

Russia, Emperor of—offers to mediate in 
Florida dispute, 107 — interviewed by 
Gallatin, 327—-visits England, 327. 

Russell—serves as American peace com- 
missioner, 329. 


Sabine, USS—captures Countess of Har- 
court, 247. 

Sacketts Harbor—American strength, 86 
—burning of, 88—British description 
of engagement, 89—British casualties, 
90 —troop strength and organization, 
97—Izard ordered to fall back on, 204 
—Brown takes division to, 213. 

San Domingo, HMS—in attack on Craney 
Island, 184. 

Saranac River — reached by British, 207 
—Americans attacked, 209. 

Saratoga, USS—armament, 206—casu- 
alties on Lake Champlain, 211. 

Sassafras River—British reach, 234. 

Sawyer, Admiral—sends squadron after 
Americans, 39. 

mien USS—battles British squadron, 


Scott, Michael—sketches in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 155 —comment on Ameri- 
cans, 155. 

Scott, General Winfield—describes Army 
of 1808, 2—takes over Wool’s force at 
Queenston, 82 — taken prisoner at 
Queenston, 32 — takes command at 
Niagara, 88—attacks Fort George, 84 
— appointed brigadier by Armstrong 
165 — opinion of Jacob Brown, 165 — 
trains troops at Buffalo, 170 —com- 
mands Ist Brigade against York, 173— 
attacks at Chippawa, 176 — reache: 
Lundy’s Lane, 181—attacks at Lundy’: 
Lane, 181—wounded at Lundy’s Lane 
pr labie of brigade at Fort Erie 


Scourge, privateer — operates off Grea’ 
Britain, 160. 


See 


Ber ree: HMS — reaches Alexandria, 


Second Artillery — captures two British 

_ vessels at Fort Erie, 30. 

Second Brigade—composition, 174. 

Second Infantry—garrisons New Orleans, 

_ 288—garrisons Fort Bowyer, 291. 

Sérurier — reports on burning of Wash- 
ington, 226. 

Seventeenth Infantry—moves to Maumee 

_ Rapids, 48—moves on Raisin River, 53. 

Seventh Infantry — saves Fort Harrison, 
47—-arrisons New Orleans, 288, 295— 
strength at New Orleans, 303. 

ot Regiment—at New Orleans, 307, 

Shaler, Captain — commands privateer 

_ Governor Tompkins, 157. 

Shannon, HMS—puts to sea from Hali- 
fax, 39 — cruises off Boston, 187 — en- 
gages Chesapeake, 143. 

Sheaffe, General—at Queenston, 32. 

Sherbrooke, General Sir J. C.— lands at 
Moose Island, 202 — occupies Belfast, 
202 — occupies Bangor, 203 — occupies 
Machias, 203. . 

Siren USS—captures Landrail, 246. 

Sixth Infantry — garrisons Plattsburg, 
204. 

Sixth Regiment — ordered to Fort Erie, 
196—meets second attack at Fort Erie, 
200. 

Sloops—capabilities and limitations, 150. 

Smith, John Cotton — acts on Hartford 
Convention report, 282. 

Smith, General Samuel — commands de- 

- fenses of Baltimore, 235. 

Smith, General T. A. — appointed briga- 
dier by Armstrong, 165. 

Smyth, General Alexander — marches to 
Buffalo, 30—ordered to Lewiston, 31— 
takes command at Buffalo, 33 — ad- 
dresses men of New York, 33 — issues 
orders for invasion, 34—holds councils 
of war at Niagara, 34—— demands sur- 
render of Fort Erie, 34—his army dis- 
solves, 35—dropped from Army rolls, 
35 


Somers, USS—battles British squadron, 
66 


Sophie, HMS—arrives off Barataria, 290. 
Southern Department — actions in, 106- 
116. 


$pain —resists Florida invasion, 108 — 
strength at Mobile, 109 — surrenders 
Fort Charlotte, 109—gives Creeks am- 
munition, 115. 

}pears—Hampton moves on, 101. 

st. Augustine — Americans prepare to 
capture, 106. 

it. George, Colonel—commands at Mal- 
den, 13. ; 

it. Lawrence River — strategic impor- 
tance, 79. 

st. Mary’s River — occupied by Ameri- 
cans, 106. ‘ 

it. Philip, Fort—bombarded by British, 
S21; 
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St. Regis — Wilkinson asks Hampton to — 
send troops to, 103. 

States (See Militia; also State by name) 
—proposals for state armies, 272—use 
of troops authorized by Congress, 273. 

Statira, HMS—carries Pakenham to Ja- 
maica, 288. , 

Stephenson, Fort — attacked by British, 
62—operations at, 62. 

Stewart, Captain Charles — commands 
USS Constitution, 238, 354. 

Stockton, Richard—opposes conscription 
bill, 271. 

Stricker, General — attempts to check 
British at North Point, 235. 

Strong, Governor — fails to provide Mas- 
sachusetts militia, 257 — statement on 
taxes for defense, 258—thinks British 
demands reasonable, 275 — approves 
Hartford Convention report, 280. 

poke pee Fort — established by Jackson, 

9. 

Sullivan, Fort — surrenders to British, 
202. 

mart ee London—antipathy to Madison, 

2 


Surveillante, HMS — captures privateer 
Tom, 158. 

Swartwout, Colonel Robert — at Sacketts 
Harbor, 93. 

Swift, Colonel Joseph Gardner — first 
graduate of West Point, 360. 

Syren, USS—record of, 151— captured 
by Medway, 245. 


Talishatchee—destroyed by Jackson, 119. 

Talladega—captured by Jackson, 119. 

Tallapoosa—Jackson marches on, 122. 

Tartarus, HMS—engages Wasp, 244. 

Taxes — states rely on government for 
defense taxes, 258. 

Taylor, General Robert — fortifies Nor- 
folk, 182. 

Taylor, General Zachary —saves Fort 
Harrison, 47. 

Tecumthe—attacks at Malden, 14—cuts 
Hull’s communications, 22 — influences 
Creeks against Americans, 112. 

Tenedos, HMS — captures privateer Hn- 
terprise, 158—engages President, 351. 

Tennallytown — Americans retreat to, 
229. 

Tennessee—militia ordered out, 106—or- 
ders militia against Creeks, 118 — de- 
mand discharge at Fort Strother, 120— 
militia called out to defend Louisiana, 
294—-militia marches to New Orleans, 
296. 

Thames—battle of, 70-76. 

Third Infantry—garrisons New Orleans, 
288. 

Thirteenth Infantry—at Lewiston, 29. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry — recruited in Vir- 
ginia, 263. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry—recruited in Mas- 
sachusetts, 263. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry—recruited in Ten- 
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nessee, 125—in battle on the Coosa, 126 
—garrisons New Orleans, 288. — 
Thirty-third Infantry—recruited in Mas- 
sachusetts, 263. ; n 
Thornton, Colonel—leads 85th Regiment 
at Bladensburg, 225—attacked at New 
Orleans by Jackson, 305— routs Mor- 
gan’s line, 318—wounded at New Or- 
_ leans, 319. 
Tiber, HMS—captures Leo, 247. 
Ticonderoga, USS—armament, 206. 
Tigress, USS—battles British squadron, 


66, 

Times of London—antipathy to Madison, 
324 — disappointed in British peace 
demands, 338. 

Tippecanoe—battle of, 47-57. 

Tom, privateer — captured by British, 

158. 

Tom Cringle’s Log—sketches by Michael 
Scott, 155. 

Tompkins, Governor — offered State De- 
partment, 2338. 

Totten, Captain Joseph Gilbert—ordered 
to fortify Lewiston, 32—taken prisoner 
at Queenston, 32 — plans fortifications 
at Plattsburg, 361. 

Treasury Department — efficiently con- 
ducts business, 5 — financing the War, 
254—admits bankruptcy, 255. 

Trimble, Major — account of attack on 
Fort Erie, 194—-wounded at Fort Erie, 
200. 

Rene, USS—battles British squadron, 

6. 


Troup—denounces Senate militia bill, 269. 

True-Blooded Yankee, privateer — oper- 
ates off Great Britain, 159. 

Tuskegee Warrior, Chief — killed by In- 
dians, 114. 

eth Infantry—recruited in Virginia, 

Twentieth Infantry — recruited in Vir- 
ginia, 263. 

Twenty-eighth Tennessee Infantry—mu- 
tinies under Jackson, 125. 

Twenty-first Regiment—in attack on Bal- 
timore, 235—reinforces Thornton at 
New Orleans, 305—at New Orleans, 
307, 317. 

Twenty-first Infantry—engaged at Chryst- 
ler’s, 99—-ordered to capture artillery 
at Lundy’s Lane, 188—commanded by 

_ Colonel Miller, 174—at Fort Erie, 191 
—attacked at Fort Erie, 194—recruited 
in Massachusetts, 263. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry — commanded by 
Major Jesup, 173—casualties at Lun- 
dy’s Lane, 188—at Fort Erie, 191. 

ee rourth Infantry—at Fort George, 

Twenty-second Infantry—commanded by 
Brady, 173—at Fort Erie, 178—casu- 
alties at Lundy’s Lane, 188. 

Twenty-third Infantry — commanded by 
McFarland and Brooke, 174—at Lun- 
dy’s Lane, 183—at Fort Erie, 191—re- 
sumes attack at Fort Erie, 199. 


United States (See also Army). diffic iL 
ties of finance, 254—troops furnished 
by states, 263—distribution of troops 
in 1815, 288— composition of eo | 
commission, 329. 4 

United States, USS—ready for sea, 37— 
engages Macedonian, 45—blockaded at 
New York, 136. 4 

Upham, Colonel—commands 11th Infan- 
try at Chrystler’s, 99. 4 


Van Buren, Martin — judge advocate at 
Hull court-martial, 168. 

Van Rensselaer, General Stephen — re- 
quested by Dearborn to command, 17— 
reports on troop strength at Niagara, 
28—reports to Governor Tompkins, 28 
—receives reinforcements for Niagara, 
29—plan for double attack against 
Queenston and Fort George, 30—com- 
mands militia at Fort George, 31 — 
postpones attack on Fort George, 31— 
orders General Smyth to Lewiston, 31 
—wounded at Queenston, 31—reports 
to Dearborn on Queenston, 32—crosses 
to Queenston, 32. 

Varnum, Senator — supporter of war, 
267—criticizes conscription law, 267. 

Vermont—refuses to call out militia, 257. 

Villeré, Major —captured by British at 
New Orleans, 301. 

Vincent, General—commands British at 
Fort George, 84—reports on battle of 
Fort George, 84—attacks Americans at 

. Hamilton, 85. ; 

Viper, USS—captured by British, 151. 

Virginia—troops move to Maumee Rap- 
ids, 48—-comparison of population with 
Massachusetts, 262—revenue contribu- 
tion compared with Massachusetts, 262 
—troops furnished, 263—economie ef- 
fect of war on, 348. 

epee USS — captured by British, 46, 


Wadsworth, General William—at Queens- 
cae 32—taken prisoner at Queenston, 

Wales, Captain — commands HMS LE per- 
vier, 241. 

War—antipathy of Americans to, 357. 

War Department — Eustis resigns, 50 — 
orders to Dearborn, 81—moves to Sack- 
etts Harbor, 93. 

Ward, Artemas—urges states to support 
government, 270. 

Warren, Admiral Sir John Borlase—is- 
sues blockade proclamation, 129—sends 
Cockburn to Chesapeake, 180—plans tc 
attack Norfolk, 134—reports on failure 
at Craney Island, 184—attacks town 0! 
Hampton, 1385—attempts to enter Po- 
tomac, 136—congratulates Broke or 
victory over Chesapeake, 147. 

Warrington, Captain Lewis — command: 
USS Peacock, 241, 353. 

Warrior, privateer—record of, 157. 

Warships (See also Naval operations 


costs of building and maintaining, 150 


at French Mills, 169—falls back on | 
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__—American ingenuity in use of, 357. 
Washington—British enter Potomac, 136 
_ defenses neglected by Armstrong, 

_ 215—strength available for defense, 
220 — terrain features, 222 — hears of 

. British fleet, 220—burned by Ross, 226 

__—abandoned by Americans, 231—Mon- 
roe assumes command, 231. 

Wasp, USS—brings dispatches from Eu- 

_ rope, 37—engagements of, 48 — cap- 
tured by Poictiers, 44—record of, 151 
— operations of, 242 —engages Avon, 

_ 243—captures Atlanta, 245. 
Wasp, HMS—engages Reindeer, 242. 
Bee. USS — escapes British cruisers, 
- 155. 

Wayne, Fort—strength of garrison, 3— 

_ Indian attack on, 47. 

Webster, Daniel — opinions on conscrip- 
tion, 271. 

Wellington, Duke of—opinion of Prevost, 
211—offered command in Canada, 340 
—on British demand for uti possidetis, 
341. 

Wells, Colonel Samuel—commands 17th 
Infantry, 53. 

West Florida (See also Florida) Ameri- 
cans prepare to capture, 106. 

West Point—contribution to the war, 360. 

Wilkinson, General James — appointed 
brigadier, 1—removed from New Or- 
leans, 91—ordered to Sacketts Harbor, 

_ 91—arrives at Washington, 91—arrives 
at Albany, 92—arrives at Sacketts Har- 
bor, 92—plans to capture Montreal, 93 
— arrives at Niagara, 93 — returns to 
Sacketts Harbor, 93—offers to resign, 
93 — bickers with Armstrong, 96 — ad- 
vised to abandon Kingston and attack 
Montreal, 96—moves against Montreal, 
97—asks Hampton to reinforce St. 
Regis, 108—blames Hampton for fail- 
ure, 103 — advises evacuation of Fort 
George, 104— ordered to prepare to 
capture West Florida, 106—ordered to 
eapture Mobile, 109—moves on Mobile, 
109 —captures Fort Charlotte, 109 — 
ordered north, 109—opinion of Jacob 
Brown, 165—goes into winter quarters 


Plattsburg, 169 — hostility to Arm- 
strong, 169— engages British at La- 
colle Creek, 169 — retreats to Cham- 
Diain, 169 — relieved from command, 

Williams, Colonel John — commands. 
39th Infantry, 125. E 

Winchester, General James — appointed 
brigadier, 2—yields command to Harri- 
son, 48—military background, 52—ar- 
rives at Maumee, 53—composition of 
force, 53—reports on Raisin battle, 54 
— orders men to surrender, 56 —cap- 
tured at Raisin, 56—commands at Mo- 
bile, 321. 

Winder, General — opposes Smyth’s 
scheme at Niagara, 34—pursues Brit- 
ish at Fort George, 85 — captured at 
Hamilton, 85 — selected to defend 
Washington, 215—plans for defending 
at Bladensburg, 222 — retreats on 
Washington, 222 — rushes to Bladens- 
burg, 224—incapacity of, 229—retreats 
to Tennallytown, 229 — marches on 
Baltimore, 230—attempts to secure 
command at Baltimore, 235. : 

Wirt, William — letter on Madison and 
New England sedition, 261. 

Wood, Major E. D.—builds Fort Meigs, 
55, 361—commands engineers at Fort 
Erie, 199—killed at Fort Erie, 200. 

Wool, Captain—holds heights of Queens- 
ton, 31—commands Regulars at Fort 
George, 31. 


Yeo, Admiral Sir James—sails for Sack- 
etts Harbor, 86—reinforces Kingston, 
96—captures Oswego, 171 — charges 
Prevost with misconduct, 211. 

York (Toronto)—attacked by Dearborn, 
83 — American casualties, 83 — Brown — 
ordered to capture, 172—artillery com- 
manded by Hindman, 174—militia com- 
manded by Porter, 174 —strength of 
Brown’s army, 174 — British strength, 
175. 

Yorktown, privateer—captured by Brit- 
ish, 158. 

Young Wasp, USS—operations of, 247. 


